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THE EXHIBITION OF FLEMISH AND BELGIAN 
| ART, 1350-1900 


BURLIN 
By PAUL 


N exhibition having the exceptional 
importance of the one organized on 
the initiative of the Anglo-Belgian 
Union at Burlington House is a 

real artistic event. 

The Belgians have already on_ several 
occasions given the example of boldness and 
good luck with which they have achieved the 
realization of enterprises that had appeared 
chimerical. 

The first in date was the exhibition of 
Flemish Primitives at Bruges. It had as 
logical sequence the exhibition of the Golden 
Fleece in the same town. This was followed 
by the exhibition of the seventeenth century 
in Brussels, where one could see united the 
masterpieces of Rubens, Van Dyck, Jordaens 
and all the great and small masters of their 
epoch, that had been brought from all the 
corners of Europe. The great canvases that 
hang over the altars of the churches were 
also there, sometimes with their whole framing 
of columns and woodwork designed for them 
at the time of their execution. 

A more ambitious undertaking was the 
exhibition arranged in 1923 at Paris in the 
galleries of the “ Jeu de Paume.” It had the 
same extensive programme as the one that at 
the present moment is attracting crowds to 
Burlington House, but the premises in the 
Gardens of the Tuileries were too limited and 
little favourable for a great display, and the 
promoters were unable to develop all the 
sections of their enterprise with the same 
success. Therefore they concentrated their 
attention chiefly on the primitive masters of 
the fifteenth century and of the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, scarcely suggesting 
the chronological transition by the quite in- 
sufficient choice of a few of the glorious 
Antwerpian works of the seventeenth century, 
and absolutely neglecting the tradition, though 
it was very persistent, of the eighteenth 
century, to arrive suddenly at the fine school 
of the nineteenth century, of which certain 
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representatives seemed to have been treated 
with too much favour. 

All these exhibitions have afforded art 
ritics, historians, scholars, and collectors very 
valuable material for study. 

The progress that the comparison of so 
many works permitted scholarship to make was 
enormous. It was only little by little and 
towards the moment for the closing of these 
exhibitions that the essential fruits could be 
obtained from them. From this point of view 
it was the first exhibition, that of the Flemish 
Primitives at Bruges, which was the most fruit- 
ful. It brought out of the shade a large number 
of precious works that had not been studied or 
published till then, and at the same time 
confronted them with authentic masterpieces 
of which the attribution was certain and in- 
contestable. I have the impression that the 
London exhibition will have a similar import, 
but on a larger scale. 

Indeed the galleries of Burlington House 
shelter at this moment a large number of 
precious paintings and wonderful works of 
art of which Belgium and other continental 
countries have furnished the greater part, 
while the English and American collections 
have provided their contingents of no less 
importance. The reunion of so many trea- 
sures will allow fresh verifications, confirm 
various hypotheses, enrich the catalogues of 
certain masters by evident attributions, and 
will elucidate the problem of many arionymities. 

In this first notice we will content ourselves 
with making a rapid review of the principal 
works sent by Belgium, France, and other 
European countries. A second article will 
enable us to pass in review the marvellous 
works that have come from England and 
the United States, to arrive at certain 
conclusions, and to register some scientific 
authentications. 

The Belgian organizers have been specially 
preoccupied in throwing light on the problem 
of the origins of the art of the Van Eycks. 
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SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF THE VIRGIN 


Anonymous Master of the Mosan or Limbourg School, c. 1400 


A somewhat naive and popular tradition 
attributes to Hubert and Jan the discovery of 
the art of oil painting. For a long time the 
general public has supposed that the master- 
pieces of the Van Eycks were the product of 
a sort of phenomenon of spontaneous genera- 
tion. They did not realize that already a 
century earlier painters worked in Flanders 
and in France, that they travelled, and that 
they submitted to cosmopolitan influences, 
principally Italian. Little by little the truth 
came to light. The importance of the dis- 
coveries of the Van Eycks was in no way 
lessened, but the origins of their art were 
discerned. It was seen that painting had 
evolved uninterruptedly and that their pre- 
cursors had been the conscious foretellers 
of the great miracle of the Van Eycks. 

The ateliers of Ypres, Bruges, the Meuse, 
and Limbourg had little by little shown activity 
which towards the end of the fourteenth 
century was already in full blossom. 

It is with the illuminators, miniaturists, and 
with the sculptors (tailleurs d’images) that the 
historians have found the beginnings of the 
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art of the Van Eycks and of Roger Van 
der Weyden. 

From this point of view the exhibition is 
rich in significant documents. The Louvre 
Museum has sent four pages of the “‘ Hours 
of Turin,” in which the style of the great 
Bruges school can already be seen. Certain 
people even go so far as to attribute the 
illuminations to the studio of Hubert Van 
Eyck. The approaching efflorescence of 
Flemish painting is also foretold by the 
Limbourg brothers. 

Time has not been kind to the “‘ Trés Belles 
Heures de Jean de France,” but our admiration 
and astonishment are aroused by the four pages 
lent by the Louvre. 

A great part of this inestimable manuscript, 
executed in quite the first years of the fifteenth 
century for Jean de Berri, perished in 1907 in 
the fire of the Turin Library. Some other 
pages belong to Prince Trivulzio of Milan. 

The drawing, also lent by the Louvre, in 
so pure a style with traits that are evidently 
Flemish, attributed to André Beauneveu, an 
artist attached to the Court of the Count of 
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Flanders, Louis le Male, at Ghent, is another 
significant document of pre-Eyckian art. 

A whole series of paintings is connected 
with it. One of the most ancient and significant 
is perhaps that series of scenes from the life 
of the Virgin painted 
on a thick panel of nut- 
wood of about three 
yards in length, which, 
mutilated though it 
is, constitutes never- 
theless an element of 
information of the very 
first order. It was 
probably torn out of 
the general decoration 
that surmounted the 
seats in the choir of a 
Limbourg church, and 
brings us _ with its 
Flemish inscriptions, 
and its evidently 
Italian inspiration, an 
extremely important 
document for the 
science of the tech- 
nique employed at that 
time. One notices in 
it a thousand curious 
details of furniture, 
decoration, ceilings, 
partitions, pavement, 
figured stuffs, and 
domestic utensils that 
are faithfully repro- 
duced by a naive and 
assiduous artist, who 
was gifted with an 
entirely local sense of 
beautiful colour. 

The great “ Last 
Judgment,’ that 
comes from Diest, also 
unknown and_= un- 
published to this day, 
is perhaps allied with this work and will likewise 
give occasion for interesting authentications. 

The consignments from the Brussels 
Museum, from Ghent, the paintings from the 
collection of Emile Renders, and more es- 
pecially the celebrated “‘ Calvaire de la Cor- 
poration des Tanneurs,” taken from the church 
of St. Sauveur at Bruges, though better known 
are no less instructive. These elements have 
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ST. BARBARA 
By Fan Van Eyck 





never yet been seen assembled together, and 
their juxtaposition is illuminating. 

When we come to Hubert and Jan Van 
Eyck themselves, we must begin by deploring 
the narrow local particula rism and the obstinacy 
of the Churchwardens 
of Saint Bavon, which 
have thwarted the pro- 
ject of bringing to 
London the whole of 
the polyptych of the 
“Adoration of the 
Lamb,”’’so marvellous- 
ly reconstituted by the 
Treaty of Versailles. 
But, after all, these 
scruples, though they 
may appear excessive, 
were inspired by re- 
spect for a work of art, 
and an appreciation 
of the duty its 
preservation imposes, 
which is a good augury 
for the future. 

It is not to be 
feared that any future 
Canons of St. Bavon 
will follow the example 
of their predecessors 
of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and dismember 
the retable again. 
Besides, there are 
certain masterpieces 
that possess such an 
exceptional and 
unique character—the 
“Mystic Lamb” is 
one of them—that it 
is only worthy of re- 
spect that one does not 
Antwerp Museum wish to expose them 

to any risk, however 
small it may be. 

Instead of the principal monument of primi- 
tive Flemish painting, the three masterpieces 
of Jan Van Eyck that have been lent by the 
Museums of Antwerp and Bruges form an asset 
in every way decisive, and would alone demon- 
strate the high standard of art of this collection. 

A bit of real good fortune has permitted 
the bringing together of a considerable number 
of works by Roger Van der Weyden, and his 
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Bruges Museum 


THE ARTIST’S WIFE 
By Fan Van Eyck 


studio. The section of the Primitives at the 
exhibition constitutes a real summary of the 
works of Master Roger. 

We will talk about them again in connection 
with the consignment that has come from the 
United States, but let us already mention the 
marvellous union, alas only ephemeral, of the two 
halves of the diptych of Philippe de Croy, that 
have come, the one (a splendid portrait of the 
** Seigneur”) from the Antwerp Museum, and 
the other (the Virgin and the Child) from the 
Huntingdon collection, United States, for this 
reunion of a few weeks, which doubtless will 
never be repeated. Itis also interesting to follow 
the evolution of the classical motive of the 
Madonna and Child in the studio productions. 

Dirk Bouts, like the brothers Van Eyck, is 
the victim, from the point of view of the 
exhibition, of the pusillanimous egoism of the 
Belgian clergy. The retable of the Holy 
Sacrament (the church of St. Pierre at Louvain) 
had suffered in Paris, in 1923, a crack in the 
central panel in consequence of the heat of the 
gallery. The Councilof Ministers did not find it 
possible to force the Council of the Church to 
submit the whole to the risks of another journey. 
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One of the sensations of the exhibition will 
be the appearance of the “ Death of the Holy 
Virgin,” one of the few recognized works of 
Hugo Van der Goes. In depriving itself 
temporarily of this marvellous work, the 
Communal Museum of Bruges has manifested 
abnegation that cannot too highly be praised. 

Will the complex and delicate problem of 
the master of Mérode, or of Flémalle, of Jacques 
Daret, of their master Robert Campin, and of 
their relations to Roger Van der Weyden 
receive a little more light from the fact of this 
exhibition in London ? 

It appears that the more hypotheses one 
suggests the more obscure the problems be- 
come. But the paintings are more eloquent 
and informing than the hypotheses. 

With this problem is related the question 





Antwerp Museum 
PORTRAIT OF PHILIPPE DE CROY 
By Roger Van der Weyden 
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of Colin de Coter, whose connection with the With Hans Memling there are no problems, 
Maitre de Flémalle are so evident. Thanks but absolute masterpieces, miracles of painting 
to the} invaluable assistance of the Louvre, like the diptych of Martin Van Nieuwenhove 
which} has sent to Burlington House the (Ho6pital de St. Jean at Bruges) or the portrait of 
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Bruges, Hépital de St. Fean 
PORTRAIT OF MARTIN VAN NIEUWENHOVE 
By Hans Memling 


eponymous work which bears the full signature = Niccolé di Sforzore Spinelli (Antwerp Museum), 

of the painter, and to the loans of the Cathedral oor the three celebrated panels lent by the 
of Saint Rombaut at Malines, and of the Brussels Museum, that confront so superbly the 

Louvain Museum, it appears that even there crushing vicinity of the Chatsworth retable. 

a corner of the veil will be lifted. Gerard David, like Roger Van der Weyden, 
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gives us the good luck of seeing another 
ephemeral reunion. ‘Christ Nailed to the 
Cross,” left to the National Gallery by Lady 
Layard, has found again for the duration of the 
exhibition the two wings of the altarpiece that 
are preserved in the Antwerp Museum. 


Antwerp Museum 


A Journal of the Arts 





to cite a large number of names represented 
in the exhibition by works of the first order. 
It is impossible to range them in chronological 
sequence, or to make the list complete. Quentin 
Metsys dominates the whole group in the 
traditional evolution that, starting from the 





ST. MARY MAGDALENE 
By Quentin Metsys 


Unfortunately, they had been slightly 
changed and enlarged before the Chevalier van 
Ertborn, that great benefactor of the Antwerp 
Museum, acquired it, but the composition and 
the painting have not been disfigured. 

After these pure summits of Flemish 
painting in the fifteenth century it is necessary 
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Van Eycks, led up to Rubens; but how many 
masters there were before and after him! 
The Bruges master of the Legend of St. Ursula ; 
the Bruges master of the Legend of St. Lucy; 
the Bruges master of Saint Sauveur; the 
Bruges master of the Virgin of the Seven 
Sorrows; Adrian Isenbrant, Jan Prevost, 
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Mabuse (the Tournay Museum has sent one of 
his most perfect portraits), Ambrosius Benson, 
Jan Mostaert (the master of Oultremont), 
Bernard van Orley, and many others ought to 
be studied if we had the space. Special 
mention must be made of a precious little 
panel by Juan de Flandes that has recently been 
added to the Louvre (from the Warneck sale). 
The Bruges Museum has allowed two masterly 
portraits of Jan Fernaguut and his wife 
by Peter Pourbus to be sent, and the Budapest 
Museum has sent two vigorous and celebrated 
portraits of Pilgrim de Herzogenbusch and 
his wife by Nicolas Neuchatel, called Lucidel, 
the Belgian painter, who made a career at 
Nuremberg and in Austria. 

Here we have also Jerome Bosch, Peter 
Breughel the Elder, who is represented superbly, 
thanks to the Museums of Brussels and 
Vienna and to M. D. D. of Brussels. The 
** Landscape, with the Fall of Icarus,” the winter 
landscape with the bird-snare, are exquisite 
masterpieces, and their astonishing modernity 
strikes every admirer. 


LANDSCAPE, WITH THE FALL OF ICARUS 
By Peter Breughel the Elder 
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When we come to the seventeenth century 
the part contributed by English collections 
preponderates. However, such priceless gems 
as the sketch of the “ Martyrdom of Saint 
Ursula ”’ by Rubens (Brussels Museum), or the 
portrait of Yrsselius by the same (Copenhagen 
Museum), or “Pan Pursuing Syrix” by 
J. Jordaens (Brussels Museum) challenge all 
comparisons, without fear. 

Rubens’s sketch for the Saint Ursula 
picture is, like the altarpiece of the ‘‘ Lamb,” 
quite unique in its way, because it is a com- 
position for a work that was probably never 
executed, or that has disappeared without 
leaving a copy. 

A prodigy of bewildering execution, a 
bouquet of colour of the most subtle and 
exquisite refinement, the work glows with 
immortal brilliance. 

Anthony Van Dyck has become almost an 
English master, especially in the latter part of 
his career. It is interesting to compare the 
portraits that date from various periods of 
his life—Genoa, Antwerp, London. 
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How is one not 
to speak of Adrian 
Brouwer, a very 
great master of figure 
and landscape paint- 
ing (Coll. del Monte), 
of Gonzales Coques, 
of Snyders, of Fyrt, 
or to cast a glance 
at other contem- 
porary masters before 
passing through the 
halting-place of the 
eighteenth century 
with a few guiding 


notes such as a 
Verhaegen, _ before 
arriving at that 


nineteenth century of 
which Belgium has 
jealously guarded the 
works for too long? 
These works, paint- 
ings, and sculptures 
are only beginning 
to interest and attract 
cosmopolitan admira- 
tion, and to equal 
in large sales the 
masterpieces of French painting of the same 
period. They are too numerous for me to 


Brussels Museum 
THE MARTYRDOM OF ST. URSULA 
By Rubens 
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mention them all. A 
Leys, a Henri de 
Braekeleer, an Alfred 
Stevens, a Hippolyte 
Boulenger, a Con- 
stantin Meunier are 
worthy to be men- 


tioned with the 
masters of any 
country. 

Onecannot closea 


review of the support 
given by Belgium 
to this splendid ex- 
hibition without 
drawing attention to 
the series of admir- 
able decorative 
Flemish __ tapestries 
and precious wood 
carvings that form its 
ornaments. The 
Hospice de la Potterie 
at Bruges, the Musées 
Royaux du Cinquant- 
enaire at Brussels, the 
Cathedral of St. Paul 
and the Diocesan 
Museum at Liége 
have furnished magnificent specimens. 
(To be concluded) 


A NEWLY-DISCOVERED MASTERPIECE 
BY TITIAN 


HE rediscovery of a portrait by 

Titian which may unhesitatingly be 

ranked among the master’s greatest 

works would under any circum- 
stances be a matter of congratulation ; but when 
it may simultaneously be announced that the 
picture has gone to strengthen a_ public 
museum, hitherto deficient in the repre- 
sentation of the artist, our gratification is 
correspondingly increased. 

These reflections are prompted by the news 
that the Copenhagen Museum has recently 
acquired the noble “ Portrait of a Gentleman,” 
which is reproduced in the full-page illustra- 
tion accompanying the present article. 

The Copenhagen Museum has always been 
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a collection which the student of Italian art 
has had to reckon with. A survey of its 
contents of Italian pictures was made particu- 
larly easy by the brilliant monograph published 
some sixteen years ago (in Danish, with a 
summary in French) by the late M. Mario 
Krohn, whose premature death all lovers of 
art in Scandinavia can never sufficiently 
deplore. Masterpieces such as Mantegna’s 
“Man of Sorrows,” and Filippino Lippi’s 
“Visitation,” give the small section of Primitives 
more than local importance; while the later 
Italian schools of the Seicento are represented 
by some very interesting examples (notably two 
Salvator Rosas). Italian painting of the ripe 
Renaissance has, however, hitherto been 





A Newly-discovered Master piece by Titian 


Copenhagen Museum 


PORTRAIT OF A GENTLEMAN 
By Titian 
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less satisfactorily seen at Copenhagen. It is 
true that the earliest, pre-Spanish period of 
Greco has long been represented by an 
astonishing “ Portrait of a Man,” but of 
Titian himself the gallery has so far only con- 
tained a grievously injured, though in all 
probability authentic, example. 

In these conditions the new acquisition 
effects a radical change. Excellently pre- 
served, the picture allows us to enjoy to the 
full every accent in the artist’s handling of the 
brush, and whether we consider the picture from 
the point of view of the simple and monu- 
mental design, the powerful characterization, or 
the deep, muted richness of the colouring, this 
work must be accounted an absolute masterpiece. 

Nothing is known of the previous history 
of the picture, nor has any tradition survived as 
to who the person is who is here so impressively 
portrayed. Among Titian’s other works the 
newly-discovered picture is perhaps most 
nearly akin to the fine portrait of Giacomo 
Doria, acquired some twenty years ago by the 
late Sir Julius Wernher, and now in the collec- 
tion of Lady Ludlow: in both cases we have 
the same extraordinary simplification of the 
language of artistic expression; the same 
overpowering grandeur of effect, in the dis- 
position of the lines and masses, in action and 
expression, in the scheme of colour, dominated 
by the wonderful black of the dress—a note 
the ancestry of which can be traced far back in 
Venetian painting to the figure of St. Bene- 
dict in Giovanni Bellini’s triptych of 1488 in 
the church of the Frari at Venice. If anything, 
the Copenhagen portrait shows an even greater 
freedom and breadth of treatment than the 
portrait of Giacomo Doria, and should hence 
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be placed somewhat later in Titian’s career. 
The date of the Giacomo Doria portrait has 
been a subject of some speculation; as Dr. 
A. L. Mayer some time ago reminded the 
readers of APOLLO,* Sir Herbert Cook, Dr. 
Gronau, and formerly also Dr. Fischel placed 
it about 1560, while Dr. Fischel more recently 
moved the picture some twenty years back, or 
to the time about 1540, a dating which has also 
the support of Dr. Mayer and, indeed, seems 
very plausible. In these circumstances the 
date of the Copenhagen portrait may with 
considerable probability be placed somewhere 
in the late forties or the early fifties. For the 
student of Titian’s chronology and develop- 
ment it is interesting to observe how the 
treatment in general, and notably of the right 
sleeve of the silk dress, with its broken 
zigzag folds, points the way to what we see 
in one of Titian’s very latest portraits—that 
of the painter and antiquary, Jacopo de Strada, 
in the Vienna Gallery, which is dated 1568. 

For a gallery like that at Copenhagen, with 
its limited resources, the acquisition of pictures 
of this standard of quality must nowadays 
necessarily be a matter involving much diffi- 
culty and deliberation. But on the general 
question of policy there can, in our view, be no 
two opinions. Far better to restrict oneself 
and acquire now and again a masterpiece of 
this calibre, straining every available resource, 
than fritter away funds on a continuous series 
of minor acquisitions. And fully realizing the 
courage which may be needed to adopt such a 
policy, we would like warmly to applaud the 
action of M. Gustav Falck, the director, which 
has here borne such splendid fruit. 

* See his article in vol. iii (February 1926), p. 63. 


THE PLAIN MAN AND HIS MUSIC—X 


By ERNEST NEWMAN 
THE CASE OF BEETHOVEN~—II 


N my last month’s article on this subject 
I put forward the proposition that the true 
key to a composer is to be found, not in his 
position as a link in this or that chain of 
musical history, but in a study of the mental 
processes that are purely individual to him; 
and I hinted that every composer is more or 
less a machine that unconsciously works in 
certain ways that vary with each composer. 


Io 


The demonstration of this, in the case of 
Beethoven, could be made complete if only the 
Editor of APOLLO would let me have the whole of 
this number for musical illustrations ; it would 
then be seen that this towering genius, whose 
range of expression is apparently so wide, and 
who seems to create a different world in each 
of his great works, is really all the while com- 
pelled, by the unconscious forces functioning in 




















The Plain 


the hidden depths of his being, to proceed along 
a few well-defined and almost unvarying lines. 

It would be easy to show, for instance, that 
his slow movements, from those of his first 
pianoforte sonata and his earliest chamber 
music to those of the Ninth Symphony and 
the Cavatina in the great B flat quartet, are, 
in the last resort, just a series of efforts— 
sometimes almost convulsive efforts—to realize 
the same inner world of visions and aspirations. 
There is far more variety of outlook and of 
idiom in the slow music of many a smaller 
composer who could be named. Beethoven’s 
mind was curiously insulated from the outer 
world, in which he moved like a man in a 
strange country of which he hardly understands 
anything of the language or the mentality. It 
was only in music that he lived his real life 
and that his brain functioned with an energy 
and a logic that have hardly their like any- 
where else in the history of the art. And 
studied solely as an artist, he can be seen to be 
just a spiritual machine divinely appointed 
for the realization of certain musical ends, 
and, for that realization, always working 
unconsciously along the same lines. 

In spite of the profundity of meaning in the 
very greatest of his adagios, it is not, in the 
main, in his slow movements that his genius 
is seen at its best. I would even venture on 
the seemingly bold assertion that of all métiers 
that of “ expressive’ composer, in the sense 
in which “ expressive ” is now most frequently 
used, was least his. Perhaps he was conscious 
of this himself, for we have the record of one 
of his conversations in which he looks down 
rather slightingly on what we should to-day 
call the music of sentiment. He does not 
show in his adagios anything like the same 
freedom of technical resource that he does in 
his allegros and his scherzos. He cannot, in 
these more melting moods, go on and on 
** developing ” with the musical logic that, in 
his more purely “ symphonic” movements, 
leaves us mute with amazement. Compared 
with such an adagio as that of Elgar’s First 
Symphony, even the longest of Beethoven’s is 
curiously weak of wing : he is generally forced 
to fall back on variations, sometimes vital, 
sometimes, it must be confessed, not escaping 
the charge of triviality, upon the original idea. 
And the strong family resemblance between 
his slow movements comes from the fact that, 
as I have said, he was unconsciously seeking all 
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his life after the perfect expression in them of 
one definite and limited set of ideas. It has 
not been noticed before, I think, that in prac- 
tically every one of these movements he uses 
the same phrase-fragment at relatively the same 
point and for the same expressive purpose. 
The cliché (if we are to call it that) took more 
and more complete possession of him the older 
he grew; the more his brain and his soul 
developed in power and depth, the more tyran- 
nously did the machine assert its control over 
the mode of expression of his thought. 

He has, again, an uncontrollable bias 
towards certain ways of constructing his 
melodies, of commencing his more “ expres- 
sive ” themes, of finding a convenient starting- 
point for a melody, of effecting a transition, of 
‘* getting up steam” at certain points, and so 
on; but unfortunately none of these idiosyn- 
crasies of his style could be made clear without 
the copious use of musical quotations. “The 
unconscious “ pull ” of the machine upon him 
may be seen again in the way he went about 
the general construction of his great move- 
ments. His sketches for the “ Eroica” 
give us the conviction that his mind 
did not proceed from the particular to the 
whole, but began with the whole and then 
worked back to the particular. He is ap- 
parently, here and elsewhere, anxiously seeking 
for the themes upon which to construct 
a movement; and every one has heard of 
the many changes through which a theme 
would go in the sketch-books before Beet- 
hoven hit upon the final acceptable form 
of it. But to assume that it was out of the 
themes that the movement then grew is 
probably to see the process from the wrong 
end. From the sketch-books we get the im- 
pression that in some queer subconscious way 
the movement possessed him as a whole before 
he began to think out the details ; and the long 
and painful search for the themes was simply 
an effort, not to find atoms out of which he 
could construct a musical world according to 
the conventions of symphonic form, but to 
reduce an already existing nebula, in which 
that world was implicit, to the atom, and then, 
by the orderly arrangement of these atoms, to 
make the implicit explicit. 

This was not Mozart’s way. With Mozart 
the themes are the first things to be thought of: 
he invents these for their own sake and then 
manipulates them according to his fancy. 


II 
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With Beethoven we feel that the music has 
gone through the reverse process, that the 
themes are not the generators of the mass of 
the music, but are themselves rather the con- 


densation of this. One is reminded of Pascal’s 
profound saying, “‘ You would not have sought 
me unless you had already found me.” Beetho- 
ven’s search for his themes is, as it were, an 
application of that phenomenon of religious 
experience to music; the search is merely the 
attempt to bring into the open and give 
definite visible shape to something that is 
already fully active and potent, though in- 
visible and only dimly sensed. Beethoven’s 
difficulty was precisely what Mozart and other 
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composers found easiest of all. The agonies 
through which he went in the composition of 
a work were the result of this terrific effort at 
condensation of the unconsciously previsioned 
whole into its consciously isolated germ- 
themes ; once these had been found they almost 
spontaneously regenerated the whole with 
comparatively little effort on his part. Nothing 
can be more misleading than to suppose that 
Beethoven and Mozart both constructed in the 
same way a symphonic movement out of a 
“* first main tune ” and “‘ a second main tune.” 
The mental processes involved were funda- 
mentally different in the two cases. 
(To be continued) 


MOSLEM OBJECTS IN THE EUMORFOPOULOS 
COLLECTION 


By MRS. R. L. 


HE comparatively few objects of 

Moslem origin in Mr. Eumorfopoulos’s 

collection have been chosen with 

such taste and discrimination that 
eager specialists in Moslem art cannot help 
wishing that he had extended his acquisitions 
further in that direction. For among them 
are some extremely rare examples in glass, 
metal work, and ceramics with which students 
will find it very useful to become acquainted. 
To readers of Islamic history, masterpieces 
such as these very often offer the added interest 
of an almost precise date, the information 
being afforded by an inscription in the 
decorative Arabic script. 

It is chiefly in the case of objects bearing 
the names and titles of the Mameluke Sultans 
who reigned in Egypt and Syria from the end 
of the thirteenth century to that of the fifteenth 
and those of the Emirs of their court that dates 
can be supplied by historians, but some 
details are also known of other dynasties, 
such as that of the Rasilide princes of the 
Yemen.* 

The founder of this dynasty, Mohammed 
ar Rasil (or the Envoy), who spent the end of 
his life in Cairo, was, as his name implies, an 
ambassador of the Khalife of Baghdad; his 


* See Max van Berchem, Notes d’Archéologie Arabe, iii, in the 
Journal Asiatique, 1904. 
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grandson, Nir ad Din ’Omar, ibn ’Aly ibn 
Rastl, became Sultan of the Yemen at the 
death of the last Ayubide Sultan, after acting 
as his Lieutenant in his lifetime. His dynasty 
ruled over the Yemen from 1228 to 1442 and 
comprised thirteen Sultans, most of whom 
protected and encouraged the arts. Several 
beautiful objects, now in the great museums 
or in private collections, bear the small five- 
lobed rosette, or rather five-petalled flower, 
which the Rasilide Sultans had adopted as 
their distinctive badge. 

Of those, Mr. Eumorfopoulos’s large bowl 
(Fig. I) is perhaps the most beautiful. It 
is very large, 14} in. in diameter and of a 
height varying between 6} and7in. The glass 
is of a pale honey colour; the inscription, in 
large Mameluke naskhy letters, of gold on a 
blue ground (an unusual feature) refers to 
Sultan al Malek al Mujahed ’Aly ibn Daud, 
the fifth of the Rastilide Sultans, who reigned 
from 1321 to 1346, and whose name appears 
on several specimens of Rasilide art, including 
a fine enamelled glass bottle in the collection 
of Baron G. de Rothschild. Three medallions, 
showing the Rasilide five-petalled flower in 
red on a white ground, interrupt the inscription 
at regular intervals. Graceful arabesques in 
white, red, and green enamel form a back- 
ground to the letters, and a rich, though delicate, 
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FIG. I. ENAMELLED GLASS BOWL 


Fourteenth century 


band of gold ornament, in well-preserved 
condition, runs along the edge of the vessel. 

Glass bowls in this style are very scarce; 
one, smaller in size, in the Cluny Museum 
bears no historical inscription, but only eulogies 
of an anonymous Sultan. It is, like this one, 
enamelled by the same process as the renowned 
mosque lamps of Cairo, and probably has the 
same origin.* 

Another, somewhat damaged, also of the 
same shape but rather smaller, is to be seen 
at the British Museum. It is inferior in every 
way to that of Mr. Eumorfopoulos; the glass 
is thick and greenish, and the blue enamel 
of the inscription is of a bad colour. It is 

* There has been some controversy as to the origin of this 
beautiful industry ; many examples of it were found in the mosques 
of Cairo, and this led some specialists to believe that they were 
made there, but the most generally accepted theory is now that 
they were made in Damascus and Aleppo. The fact that none is 
to be found later than the middle of the fifteenth century, when 
Syria had been ravaged by Timur-lenk (the Tamerlane of 
romance), lends colour to this theory. For there was then no such 
cause to arrest similar industries in Egypt, where decorative arts 
were then flourishing under the great Qaitbay (1468-1496). Yet 
the only enamelled glass lamp known that bears his name is so 
inferior to the others in style and workmanship that it should 
probably be attributed to another origin. For a detailed account 
of the technique of enamelled glass mosque lamps of the 


Mameluke period, see Schmoranz, Altorientalische Glasgefdsse, 
Vienna, 1894. (English Edition, London, 1899. 





interesting to note that it was found, not in 
Cairo, but at Damietta. 

Besides that wonderful bowl, the collection 
includes several very interesting glass objects. 
A small and very beautiful glass bowl, said to 
have been exhumed at Hamadan, bears human 
figures and arabesques in polychrome enamel 
on a whitish glass, the enamelling of the centre 
being put on the inside whilst the border is 
enamelled on the outside; the decoration is 
invaded by iridescence, due to its long stay 
underground, and this, so often an added charm 
to ancient glass which it endows with lovely 
colour effects, is here to be regretted, for 
it may conceal some detail which might 
help to fix a date for this charming object. 
The style of the arabesques would suggest the 
early fourteenth century, but it is difficult in 
saying so not to be influenced by the certain dates 
with which mosque lamps supply us, whilst 
it is quite possible that objects for domestic 
use were made in Persia at a somewhat earlier 
period. Several goblets have been preserved, 
often brought to Europe by pilgrims, which 
might be included in such a category, and 
Mr. Eumorfopoulos possesses some interesting 
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specimens. One, very archaic in appearance, 
is adorned with jewel-like protuberances 
and medallions in relief; traces of Persian 
human figures appear under the opalescent 
sheen. Another, also clouded with iridescence, 
shows the remains of an ornamental inscription, 
the word ’alim (wise) repeated between medal- 
lions in red enamel 

outline, and is prob- 
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glass goblet in question came from China, as 
did several other collectors’ pieces with which 
this offers some analogy.* For instance, a 
beautiful bottle, illustrated by Schmoranz, 
includes birds of paradise and Chinese clouds 
in its ornamentation besides some _ very 
remarkable human figures. 
Another unusually 
large drinking vessel 





ably Syro - Egyptian 
of the _ thirteenth 
century. 

Most of these and 
other goblets known 
are of the same size as 
an ordinary tumbler, 
but Schmoranz* illus- 
trates a much larger 
one, as much as I3 in. 
High; which can be 
compared. with that 
which forms the sub- 
ject of Fig. II. This 
fine vessel, 13} in. 
high, is curious in that 
it shows unmistak- 
ably Chinese designs, 
whilst the technique 
is that of Persian or 
Damascus glass. It 
bears no inscription ; a 
waved band, symbol- 
izing a stream of blue 
water with golden 
foam, encircles the 
lower part of the neck, 
and a delicate gold 
border adorns the 
upper edge. Between, 
very naturalistic but- 
terflies, parrots, kites, 
and a 


geese, long- FIG. I. 
tailed Chinese phoenix 
enamelled in white, 


red, blue, yellow and 

green, are scattered on the plain glass ground. 
In the fourteenth century, which seems the 
most likely date for this remarkable object, 
many exchanges took place between Syria or 
Egypt and China, and it is very probable that 
glass workers in Aleppo or Damascus executed 
special designs for their Chinese clientéle; in 
fact, Mr. Eumorfopoulos informs me that the 

* Op. cit., pl. VI. 
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SYRIAN GLASS GOBLET WITH CHINESE h 
DESIGNS in 


Fourteenth century 


is included in this 
small but representa- 
tive group, a sort of 
jar, probably a tumbler 
with a protruding rib 
about 1} in. from the 
edge, also in enamelled 
g'ass. The technique 
and ornament are ex- 
actly the same as in the 
mosque lamps of Cairo 
dating from the end of 
thefourteenth century. 
A broad inscription of 
anonymous titles runs 
round it, broken by 
circular medallions; 
above and below the 
inscription are bands 
of ornament in red, 
white, and especially 
blue enamel; the last, 
a somewhat light 
cobalt, is used for the 
letters, with a thin 
outline of red which 
may have been gilt. 
The unusual shape, 
something like a pickle 
jar, is not unique; 
Schmoranz illustrates 
another very like it, but 
with the inscription 
interlaced Kufic 
letters, in the Schloss 
Loewenberg, Cassel. 
As might have been expected, the only 
mosque lamp in Mr. Eumorfopoulos’s collec- 
tion is a particularly interesting one; it is of 
whitish, rather opaque glass, enamelled in green, 
red, white, and cobalt; small medallions in 
red and green alternately have been enamelled 


* Strangely enough, the great glass bowl, Fig. I, was also 
brought from China, having perhaps been given as a present to 
some prince. 
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FIG. III. BRASS COOLING VESSEL INLAID WITH 


SILVER. MESOPOTAMIAN 


in the Eumorfopoulos 


Collection 





FIG IV. 


REVERSE OF FIG. III 


Early thirteenth century 


inside the neck of the lamp, a feature to be 
noticed in several similar lamps of the middle 
of the fourteenth century; in fact, the general 
style and workmanship are typical of that period. 
The inscription, however, which begins on 
the neck of the lamp and continues on the 
shoulder, has been interpreted differently by 
different specialists who have teen consulted 
concerning it. I may, perhaps, be permitted 
to spare the readers of this journal the tech- 
nical details of that difficulty and to give them 
only those data regarding which there is a 
consensus of opinion ; that is, that the lamp was 
ordered for Arghoin, a Mameluke Emir of the 
Sultan An Nasir Mohammed, son of Qalaiin, 
who reigned in Cairo, with two interruptions, 
from 1293 to 1341. That Emir seems to have 
been Seif-ad-Din ibn Abdallah,* who died in 
1331, probably about the time when the lamp 
was made. One other lamp bearing the name 
of this Emir, but made of blue enamelled glass, 


* Mamelukes of unknown parentage often adopted the name of 
Ibn Abdallah = Son of the Servant of God. 





was once in the possession of M. Albert 
Goupil, who had an excellent copy made of it, 
now to be seen in the Musée des Arts Décora- 
tifs in Paris. Soon after this had been done, 
an attempt was made to repair the enamelling 
of the original, and the beautiful object, 
exposed to the fire, fell to pieces. A small 
candlestick of which the neck is broken off 
interested me very much. It is of the same 
shape as the large brass mihrab candlesticks 
of which so many fine examples exist, but only 
about 6 in. high, made of honey-coloured glass 
enamelled in golden arabesques outlined in red. 
A few protuberances imitate jewels, several of 
which have disappeared. Around the base a 
beautiful naskhy inscription, Quranic I believe, 
runs in gold letters on a blue ground. 

One of the above-mentioned large brass 
candlesticks forms part of the very small 
number of metal objects in the collection. 
It has unfortunately lost its neck, but it is a 
very fair specimen of the beautiful brass-work, 
inlaid with gold and silver, produced in Egypt 
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during the first half of the fourteenth century, 
an epoch perhaps the richest of all in artistic 
production. Much of the gold and silver has 
disappeared, but it is easy to trace the majestic 
lines of the inscriptions, some of which are 
set around the base of the candlestick whilst 
others form great circular medallions. Other 
medallions, on the upper part of the candlestick, 
contain flying ducks and arabesques so typical 
of that particular time that it is no surprise to 
decipher the names and titles of An Nasir 
Mohammed ibn Qalatin, which suffice to date 
the object. 

A great many craftsmen had then come to 
Cairo from Mosul, driven away in 1255 by the 
Mongol invasion, and several beautiful works 
of art bear the signature of Mosul artists. 
When the design and general features of an 
inlaid brass article lead us to conclude that it 
originated from Mesopotamia rather than from 
Cairo or Damascus, it is safe to assume that the 
date of it must be the early part of the thirteenth 
century, before the Mongol invasion, and when 
this industry had been brought to its highest 
point of development by refugees from Persia. 
The inlaid brass cooling bottle (Figs. III and 
IV), which is one of Mr. Eumorfopoulos’s 
most remarkable treasures, appears to be a 
case in point. 


EARTHENWARE DISH, PAINTED IN GOLD 
LUSTRE. PERSIAN (RHAGES 
Thirteenth century 
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It seems to have been made to hold water 
or sherbet, and is in the shape of a flattened 
hemisphere, having in the centre of the flat 
face a cylindrical hollow apparently intended 
for snow, still in these days brought down 
from the mountains in Syria and used to cool 
beverages. 

Both faces are entirely covered with en- 
graved and silver inlaid designs; these need 
not be described, being easily studied in the 
accompanying photographs. There is, how- 
ever, a band of medallions on the outer edge, 
between the two faces, which is not visible 
in the illustrations; these medallions, thirty 
in number, do not contain Christian subjects 
similar to the rest, but typically Persian scenes, 
seated figures drinking, or playing musical 
instruments, or hawks attacking game. The 
nozzle of the vessel stands in a blank space 
reserved for it. 

Around this nozzle the usual laudatory 
epithets are written in Arabic. This is the 


only Arabic (naskhy) inscription on the bottle, 
the two bands visible in the hemispherical 
face being in Kufic and therefore very unlikely 
to contain any historical information.* They 


* From the twelfth century, when the naskhy characters came 
into use, the Kufic script ceased to be used for historical inscrip- 
tions and was reserved for religious lines used in’ornamentation. 


FIG. VI. EARTHENWARE DISH, WITH INCISED 
DESIGN PAINTED IN COLOURS. PERSIAN 
Ninth or tenth century 
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are probably Quranic 
(I was unable to de- 
cipher them) and show 
peculiarities that are 
not to be found in 
Syro-Egyptian 
inscriptions. 

It is not so as- 
tonishing as it would 
appear at first sight to 
find Christian subjects 
depicted on the work 
of Moslem artists. As 
has been noted by 
Migeon, van Berchem 
and others, the master 
craftsmen of Mesopo- 
tamia were by no 
means unwilling to 
work for Christian pa- 
trons. Besides, several 
Ayubide princes of 
the thirteenth century 
have been said to 
entertain Christian 
tendencies and were 
at any rate on gift- 
exchanging terms with Christian rulers. 
Several of the best-known and most beautifully 
executed metal pieces in the great museums are 
ornamented with Christian scenes and figures 
which bear a strong resemblance to those on 
Mr. Eumorfopoulos’s bottle. 

There is a larger number of ceramic 
specimens in this collection than of either 
glass or metal objects, and it is a pity 
that they should not be discussed in a separate 
article by a qualified expert. I believe, 
however, that they will be included in 
the last volume of Mr. Hobson’s catalogue, 
where suitable justice will be rendered them. 


FIG. VII. 


EARTHENWARE BOWL. 
(? SAMARKAND) 


Ninth or tenth century 


in the Eumor fopoulos Collection 


One piece may be 
mentioned here* 
which is made doubly 
interesting by the 
constant difficulty of 
attributing dates to 
pottery almost always 
deprived of inscrip- 
tions. That is the dish 
illustrated in Fig. V. 
It is of pale gold lustre 
on a creamy ground, 
in the style generally 
attributed to Rhages 
ware of the thirteenth 
century, and the 
Arabic inscription in 
Persian characters 
confirms this by sup- 
plying the date 607- 
1210. Unfortunately, 
two important gaps 
occur just where one 
would hope to find the 
name of the prince for 
whom it was destined 
and that of the place 
where it was made. That prince bears the 
Persian military title of Jsfahsalar, but this does 
not prove that he was not a Syrian or Turkish 
ruler, for, like many other Persian military titles, 
it is frequently to be found in twelfth-century 
inscriptions in Syria and was afterwards 
occasionally used at the Mameluke Court of 
Cairo; it is inscribed, for instance, on the 
Yashbak Palace (A.H. 880), as, oddly enough, 
are a few other epithets on the dish. 

Two further extremely interesting specimens 
of ceramics are illustrated in Figs. VI and VII. 


NEAR EASTERN 


* Published in a short article by Herr Kihnel, “ Datierte 
Persische Fayencen,” in the Jahrbuch der Asiatischen Kunst, 1924. 


A PORTRAIT BY BASTIANO MAINARDI 


By TANCRED BORENIUS 


N that wonderful series of Florentine 
fifteenth-century portraits of women which 
culminates in Leonardo da Vinci’s “‘ Mona 
Lisa,” the earliest stage is represented by 
the type of the profile portrait of which there 
is an excellent example in the National Gallery 


B 


by Alesso Baldovinetti: of later artists 
Domenico Ghirlandaio particularly favoured 
this mode of representation, both in his por- 
traits, properly speaking, and in a number of 
the finest figures occurring in his frescoes. 
Towards the end of the Quattrocento the 
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bust or half-length portrait, turned three- 
quarters to the left or right, became, however, 
the prevalent type ; and in certain instances the 
costume, the accessories, and the landscape 
setting show a great elaboration, not in- 
frequently containing various emblematic or 
other allusions to the character and name of 
the sitter. 

So closely have the collections all over the 
world by now been scrutinized that the dis- 
covery of a fine and well-preserved Florentine 
portrait of the class just referred to is bound 
to be of the utmost rarity and interest. By 
the courtesy of Messrs. Colnaghi we are 
enabled to bring before our readers one such 
painting which has come to light recently. 

As may be seen by referring to the accom- 
panying colour-plate, the picture shows a 
half-length of a young lady, in the modish 
dress of the period, seated or standing behind 
a parapet; her fingers touch a glass bowl of 
flowers, placed on the ledge, but her eyes are 
gazing right in front of her. In the back- 
ground is an entertainingly diversified land- 
scape, very Tuscan in character, with castles, 
churches, and palaces, bordering a river, and 
the undulating silhouette of a range of hills 
against the sky. 

No inscription or armorial device gives us 
any clue to the identity of the sitter, but there 
are one or two details in her dress which may 
reasonably be surmised to contain a hint. 
Students of Early Italian portraiture are familiar 
with the way in which the name of “ Ginevra,” 
for instance, is suggested by a sprig of juniper 
(Pisanello’s portrait of Ginevra d’Este in 
the Louvre), or a juniper tree in the distance 
(Leonardo da Vinci’s portrait of—possibly— 
Ginevra dei Benci, in the Liechtenstein 
collection at Vienna). Now, in the present 
picture the corsage of the lady is held together 
in front by means of three twigs, shaped into 
clasps—a most unusual device, and surely of 
some definite significance if one but knew how 
to interpret it. Lower down, a sprig of what 
appears to be orange blossoms is stuck into her 
dress—here, of course, the significance is 
obvious. 

In the pose and action of the figure the 
picture is most nearly related to a female 
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portrait by Lorenzo di Credi in the gallery at 
Forli, which used to be thought to represent 
Caterina Sforza, but which it has now been 
suggested may te a likeness of the famous 
Florentine beauty, Ginevra dei Benci.* A 
somewhat parallel motive is also seen in the 
portrait of Costanza dei Medici in the 
National Gallery, now ascribed to Lorenzo di 
Credi (Salting Bequest, No. 2490). 

As regards the artistic orbit to which this 
picture most naturally belongs, no doubt is 
possible : its place is in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Domenico Ghirlandaio, the master 
who has left us such incomparable chronicles 
of contemporary Florentine life on the walls of 
Santa Maria Novella. In the band of self- 
possessed young beauties of the day, which 
move about in compositions such as the 
“ Birth of the Virgin,” or the “ Birth of the 
Baptist,” the young lady here depicted finds 
her obvious next-of-kin. On a closer analysis 
of style it appears, however, likely that the 
present picture is to be regarded as a work 
by Bastiano Mainardi, the brother-in-law of 
Domenico Ghirlandaio. Apart from devo- 
tional pictures—of which the attractive and 
superbly preserved “‘ Madonna and Child with 
St. John” in the National Gallery (Mond 
collection) is an easily accessible example— 
Mainardi painted a number of portraits, some 
of which—as, for instance, the charming 
** Bust of a Girl ” in the National Gallery—are 
extraordinarily attractive ; and it is to the style 
of this master—in the scheme of colour, in the 
drawing of the hands and the head—that the 
present picture offers the closest parallels. The 
exceptional equipment of Mainardi in the 
handling of paint can well be studied in the 
present example, thanks to the extraordinarily 
good condition in which it has come down to 
us: but it shows, in addition, gifts of big and 
simple design, of vigorous, structural drawing, 
and of effectively harmonized colour which 
entitles it to rank as a most important and 
welcome accession to the surviving examples 
of its school and period. 


* See Sir Herbert Cook, Reviews and Appreciations, London, 
1912, p. 42, and The Burlington Magazine, vol. xx (March 1912), 
P. 345 seq. 
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THE FOUR PARTS OF THE. WORLD 





AS REPRESENTED IN OLD-TIME PAGEANTS AND BALLETS 
PART II 


By JAMES H. HYDE 


HE ballet, a 
creation of 

the French 
Renaissance, 

was destined to capti- 
vate first France, then 
Europe. A mixture of 
dance and music, 
verses recited and 
sung, costumes and 
masques, realistic 
scenery, ingenious 
apparatus, it was from 
the beginning a more 
brilliant achievement 
in the picturesque than 
in the literary aspect. 
Intended to be popu- 
lar, it was a feast for 
the eye rather than an 
appeal to the intellect. 
If certain distinguished 
poets lent their talent, 
their /ivrets or scen- 
arios gained no im- 
perishable fame, nor 
would they be known 
to posterity except for 
certain bibliophiles 
who have saved from 
oblivion these curious 
old documents. The 
Mazarine, the Biblio- 
théque Nationale of 
Paris, the Bibliotheque Municipale of Ver- 
sailles, are rich in them; likewise the Reale 
Bibliotheca of Turin. But, oddly enough, ex- 
cept for La Valliére’s list of titles of 1760*— 
a very small contribution to their history—they 
escaped published form until 1868, when Lacroix 
selected and edited the best that had been pro- 
duced in the reigns of Henri IV and Louis XIII.t 
The titles appearing in these six volumes 





* Duc de La Valliére, Ballets, opéra et autres ouvrages lyriques 
par ordre chronologique . . . Paris, 1760. 


t+ Paul Lacroix, Ballets et Mascarades de Cour de Henri III 
4 Louis XIV (1581-1652). Geneve, 1868, 6 vols. 
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are for the most part 
irrelevant; whatever 
the subject of the ballet 
or masque, the charac- 
ters and treatment are 
more or less along the 
same lines. Whether 
it be the Ballet of the 
Fairies of.the Forest of 
St. Germain, or the 
Dowager of Billebahaut, 
or the Prosperity of the 


1 Ye tim =French Arms,the Divers 
P~ i r 
i 


Entretiens of the Foun- 
Wy) tain of Vaucluse, or the 
4% ay £ Four Elements, the 
Ee s - 2 personages and _alle- 
; gories repeat them- 
Ve i A ’ selves. Separately, or 

’ grouped, we have 
splendid chariots 
bearing Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and America, 
and afoot Indians, 
negroes, Turks, and 
Moors _ extravagantly 
costumed. Exotic 
birds and animals come 
on the scene, not the 


Opéra Théatre Library, Paris beasts of strange and 


FETE AT VERSAILLES IN 1668 unreal form which we 


Wash with Indian ink drawing by Francois Chauveau for the Ballet used to see represented 
des Saisons, given in Versailles in 1668. The Four Seasons mounting ; ; 
the Four Animals allegorical of the Continents in the Middle Ages. 


For the knowledge of 
exotic fauna and flora was now more ac- 
curate, thanks to rapidly extending exploration 
and commerce. To represent the strange new 
birds and animals, children were chosen, and 
their guise was fairly true to Nature, when not 
intended to be frankly comic. As to correct 
detail in the costume of remote inhabitants, 
however, that did not come to the French stage 
until the middle of the eighteenth century, if 
we are to believe Marmontel. In his Mémoires 
we read that the noted Mile. Clairon, playing 
the part of Roxana at Versailles, in Racine’s 
“‘Bajazet,”’ dressed very simply as a sultana in a 
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Rondel Library, Paris ASIA AND AFRICA 


Engraving from “La Guerra d’Amore. Festa del Serenissimo Gran Duca di Toscana, Cosimo Secondo, fatta in Firenze, il Carnavale 
del 1615. In Firenze, Giacobi Pignoni, 1615.’ One of four plates engraved by Facques Callot. Chariots of Asia and Africa, 


costume copied from the original, and with 
none of the exaggerations that had prevailed. 
This simplicity was well received and initiated 
an attempt at historic accuracy in costume.* 

As to the importance of the Four Quarters 
of the World in the ballet, a prime favourite 
danced in the Louvre by Louis XIII for the 
Carnival of 1626, the Dowager of Billebahaut 
almost lost its original name and came to be 
known as the Ballet des Quatre Parties du 
Monde. An outline of its innocent argument 
readily explains this secondary title : 

The august Dowager, represented as a 
Napolitaine with feathers in her cap like 
Yankee Doodle, is betrothed to Fanfan de 
Sotteville. Europe, Asia, Africa, America come 
to offer their congratulations. De Sotteville, as 


* Marmontel, Mémoires d’un pére, Paris, T.1., p. 291. 
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his name indicates, is a simpleton, and the 
elderly Dowager receives his atten ‘ons like a 
coy girl. This part, however, is mere comic 
incident, the spectacle being in reality the 
Four Parts who recite and sing verses while 
their attendants dance the ballet. For us the 
most attractive and interesting part of it is that 
the pencil-and-wash original drawings, or 
drawings made from the originals of Daniel 
Rabel, are still preserved in the Louvre and at 
the Bibliothéque Nationale. 

So pleased was His Majesty with his 
performance that he graciously offered to 
repeat it in the Hdétel de Ville. On such 
occasion the Prévét des Marchands and City 
Fathers saved no expense to make the show 
most splendid. Tiers of seats were con- 
structed, and no citizen of Paris but used all 
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F. H. Hyde Library, Paris 


From “‘ Feste Celebrate in Napoli per la nascita del Serenissimo Prencipe di Spagna (Philip Prosper, son of Philip IV of Spain), dall’ 
Exc. Sigr. Conte di Castriglio, Viceré e Capitan Generale nel Regno di Napoli,” 1658 


his influence to get admission. Apropos of such 
wire-pulling as happened on these occasions, 
M. Pruniéres tells us of a provincial lawyer 
who brought his wife, children, and nurse to the 
spectacle. But as the matron had donned her 
white bridal robes, not omitting her longveil, and 
although he had prepared an emphatic speech, 
the waiting crowd began to jeer so unmercifully 
that the unhappy couple turned and fled. 

At the Hotel de Ville event, Louis XIII 
took the part of Mohammed, followed by his 


Asiatics bearing the Koran. In the next reign, 
when the same ballet was represented at 
Versailles, the Grand Monarque, who loved 
grotesque parts, capered about as Le Roi 
Négre, accompanied by twelve courtiers with 
blackened faces. 

The verses of the Dowager, while devoid of 
merit, were not lacking in puns and allusions. 
** Do not think lightly of me,” says the “ gentil 
Américain,” “‘ because of my light feathers, as 
I have clothed myself thus out of compliment 
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To which has been given Asia as principal figure. From “ Feste celebrate in Napoli per la nascita del Serenissimo Prencipe di Spagna 
(Philip Prosper, son of Philip IV of Spain), dall’ Exc. Sigr. Conte di Castriglio, Viceré e Capitan Generale nel Regno di Napoli,” 1658 


to your own light wits.” Again, America’s 
green-plumed parrots admit that they are better 
talkers in the cage than dancers on the stage, 
but hope the ladies will not see their false 
steps, paying attention only to their garb of 
green, the colour which carries hope. 

Recently, Wilbur Wright, at a banquet 
given to celebrate his achievements, replying 
to speeches in which he had been compared 
to all the birds in the sky, expressed about the 
same thing. ‘“ The best talker,” said he, “ the 
parrot, is the worst flyer.” 
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For many years Louis XIV continued to 
take an active part in the ballet, “hoping,” say 
the Mémoires of his time, “to please his suc- 
cessive mistresses.” The King did not spend a 
single week without dancing, until he saw the 
performance of Britannicus. The sight of Nero 
indulging his ridiculous love for acting in public 
is said to have cured Louis XIV of making a 
spectacle of himself. He was then only thirty 
years of age. Louis XV danced later, but did 
so somewhat against his will. 

In 1721, we read of the Ballet des Eléments 
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danced by the King in the Palais des Tui- 
leries.* His Majesty, but thirteen years of age, 
appears as the Sun in a radiant chariot sur- 
rounded by the Signs of the Zodiac and the 
Four Continents. Claude Gillot designed the 
costumes, which have become so _ simple, 
elegant, and refined that one foresees the time 
of Pompadour. Thirty years later the Four 
Quarters of the World take a prominent part 
in Le Programme des 

Hommes, a comedy — Write mitinn ttn. jim 

ballet in one act, ZIVEN — fa-pavion F seyons nite 

before Louis XV at * 

Fontainebleau. In ~~ 
1771 we are again in 
Versailles, where the 
same monarch wit- 
nesses Les Projets de 
PAmour, an _ heroic 
ballet where the con- 
tinents fill the whole 
third act.¢ The 
Parody of Castor and 
Pollux, by Fuselier and 
Rameau, acted before 
Louis XVI and Marie 
Antoinette for the 
opening of the Trianon 
Theatre, had also the 
Four Continents 
appearing together 
with the Four Winds 
andthe Four Elements. 
The stage, we are told, 
represented “a glen 
in a forest of America, 
that portion nearest the 
French and Spanish 
colonies where was 
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Design for a feu d’artifice in the Piazza di Spagna, ordered by 


The Four Parts of the World in Old-time Pageants and Ballets 





scene—this in the form of Pachacamas Yapu, 
Emperor of the Unknown Lands or Fifth Part 
of the World. It is interesting to note that we 
have here proof of how the idea of the Southern 
Islands had long been current in Europe; ever 
since, in fact, Marco Polo made mention of the 
reputed existence of a great southern continent. 
Pachacamas Yapu, the Emperor, having been 
informed by his secret police of the journey 
the Four Parts were to 

"=; make to the renowned 

» fountain of Petrarch, 

comes with a resplen- 
dent equipage in hopes 
of meeting them there. 
The Emperor’s own 
costume “‘ was of such 
Oriental brilliancy that 
it seemed he had come 
only to dazzle the 
Universe”; the Four 
Parts, in order to arrive 
quicker, had taken the 
disguise of the Four 
Winds. Here again, 
the title has but little 
significance, the Foun- 
tain of Vaucluse being 
merely a pretext for in- 
troducing a whirlwind 
of fantasy in which 
the Continents are the 

only reality. 

Later, when the 
Fifth Part ceased to be 
a rumour and became 
an established fact, it 
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Bibliothéque Nationale, Department of Prints, Paris never acquired alle- 


gorical equality with its 


first celebrated the Cardinal d’Acquaviva d’Aragon on the announcement of the four older sisters. Re- 
ceremony of smoking marriage of the Prince of Asturia with Princess Louise Isabelle maining a sort of after- 


: d@’ Orléans, December 1721. 
the pipe of peace.” 


Next in popularity 
to the Dowager was the brilliant ballet of the 
Divers Entretiens de la Fontaine de Vaucluse, 
danced at Avignon in 1649 in honour of the 
papal Vice-Legate, who was also Governor- 
General of the city. The text, as published by 
Lacroix, displays considerably more merit than 
that of the Dowager. In this ballet not only the 
Four Continents, but even a Fifth come on the 


* Spectacles donnés a Fontainbleau, pendant le séjour de Leurs 
Majestés en 1753, Paris, 1753. 

t+ Recueil de Fétes et de Spectacles donnés devant Sa Majesté 
a Versailles et 4 Fontainebleau, pendant l’année, 1771, Paris, 1771. 





The Four Parts offer felicitations 


thought, a convenient 
variation of the original 
theme, it was most used in the nineteenth century 
when costume balls were in vogue. From 
Comte de Maugny, for instance, we learn that 
“the Duchesse de Bisaccia presided most 
charmingly at these marvellous balls, the season 
finishing in the famous soirée where the Five 
Parts of the World appear, these represented 
by five ladies of extraordinary beauty.” * 
Granting the ladies in question were beautiful, 
they could never endow the subject they 


* Comte de Maugny, Souvenirs du Second Empire, Paris, n.d. 
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represented with its former artistic importance. 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, at a costume 
ball in the nineteenth century, could never be 
the glorified personages of the old-time pageant 
or ballet. Gorgeous chariots, troops of in- 
digénes, native birds and fruits, strange musical 
instruments, all these had gone with the ancien 
régime. And we regret not to be able any more 
to exclaim with Madame de Sévigné, writing on 
a ballet at Sceaux : “‘ What a beautiful festival ! 
How much spirit and invention there is in this 
century! How everything is new, gallant, 
varied! Idonot think one can go further !”* 

The carrousel, heir to the medieval tourna- 
ment, had no less 
success, andin it no 
less favourite were 
the Four Conti- 
nents than in the 
ballet. Ontheocca- 
sion of the marriage 
of Louis XIII with 
the Infanta of 
Spain, in March 


1612, Paris was 
given a_ great 
carrousel, which 


lasted three days, 
and was one of the 
most sumptuous. 
Among many 
others, four cha- 
riots allegorical of “777a/nimAe are 
the Triumph of Siectsce sie meee 
Europe, Asia, 
Africa, America, ~@ 
accompanied by Engraving by F. Parrocel. 
kings, prisoners, 
and slaves in 
chains, and drawn by horses, carried trophies 
of arms of the different countries subjugated. + 
One of the most striking performances of 
the time, which has still left its name with the 
Place du Carrousel in Paris, was the carrousel 
given in 1662 by King Louis XIV in honour 
of Mademoiselle de La Valli¢re. The famous 
Francois Chauveau, painter to the King, 
designed the costumes and engraved them with 
Israel Silvestre. We now can but admire 
the beautiful album of engravings, painted by 
Bailly, preserved in the Municipal Library of 
Versailles. The Royal Family played a great 


* Letter of Madame de Sévigné to Madame de Grignan, 
July 22, 1685. 
t+ Mercure Francais, March 25, 1612. Archives Nationales, Paris. 
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Bibliothéque Nationale, Department of Prints, Paris 

Féte given in Rome, in 1740, by Fabrizio Colonna in 
honour of Charles of Bourbon, King of Spain. 
their products to Europe, represented by Barcelona, the Free Port of Spain 


part in it. The King, as the Roman Emperor, 
in black and fire colour, with his suite, 
personified Europe. Monsieur, his brother, in 
white and red incarnadine attire, as a Persian 
monarch, personified Asia; the Grand Condé, 
as the Great Turk, was in blue, white, and 
black; de Guise, King of the Americans, was 
magnificently adorned with feathers over his 
cuirasse, while Abyssinians and Negroes, in 
white and green, conducting bears, monkeys, 
and ostriches, personified Africa.* 

We again are indebted to Francois Chau- 
veau for the fine wash and Indian ink design of 
the Ballet of the Seasons here reproduced. The 
ballet was danced 
in Versailles in 
1668, and the Four 
Seasons appeared 
mounted on the 
animals typical of 
the Four Quarters 
of the World, 
namely, the horse 
for Europe, the 
camel for Asia, the 
elephant for Africa, 
and the bear for 
America, which is 
rare, but can some- 
times be found for 
North America. 


If the literary 
output of the ballet 
and  carrousel 
epoch contains no- 
thing immortal, the 
case is otherwise 
with the graphic 
output, as we have just seen. The theme 
attracted some of the best talent of the age. In 
Italy, France, Austria, distinguished artists, 
concentrating on the accessories rather than 
the essential elements of the theatre, dedicated 
themselves to designing pageants and ballets 
down to the minutest detail. Stage engineers 
invented ingenious automatic devices, scene 
painters supplied broadly-executed and effective 
décor, but what was the most developed by the 
ballet was the sense of costume. Costume 


Asia, Africa, America bringing 


* Courses de Tétes et de Bagues faites par le Roy et par les 
Princes et seigneurs de Sa Cour en l’année 1662. Description par 
Charles Perrault, gravures par Francois Chauveau et Israel 
Silvestre. Exemplaire peint par Bailly. See also Emile Bour- 
geois, Le Grand Siécle, Louis XIV, Les Arts, les Idées, Paris, 1896. 
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was a motif in itself, the human being serving 
merely as a manikin to show it off. 

In Italy, as far back as the sixteenth century, 
theatrical figure-painting was receiving great 
attention. In fact it formed a school apart, and 
this branch was later taken up abroad, notably 
in Vienna and Paris. Torrelli and Parigi may 
be said to have intro- 
duced it into France, 
and the famous Jacques 
Callot, of Nancy, fell 
under their influence. 
Callot, to quote Joseph 
Gregor in a recent 
publication, “‘ was the 
first artist to raise so 
trivial a matter as the 
theatrical figure to the 
level of artistic crea- 
tion.”* But Callot was 
more than a designer 
for the stage ; he was at 
home with every sort of 
subject, profane and 
religious. Asa master- 
engraver he has left 
hundreds of plates of 
the highest quality, and 
his drawings in pencil- 
and-wash are beyond 
count. Our illustra- 
tion, from the Guerra 
d’ Amore, the superb 
carrousel organized for 
Duke Cosmo in 1615, 
in the Piazza di Santa 
Croce in Florence, 
is typical of his 
best work.f Peére 
Menestrier, writing 
half a century later on 
this brilliant event, tells 








of the World followed 
the victor in their re- 
spective chariots, Europe drawn by horses, Asia 
by camels, Africa by elephants, and America by 
unicorns. Mars and Venus enthroned were 
attended by the Queen of the Indies; 120 
Africans, 100 Indians, 100 Asiatics, 150 Euro- 





* Critical note by Joseph Gregor accompanying his publica- 
tion on L. O. Burnacini’s Maschere. Monumenta Scenica, Vienna. 
In course of publication. 

+ Pierre-Paul Plan, Facgues Callot, Maitre Graveur (1593- 
1635), Paris, 1911. See plates 121 and 122. 
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Engraving from the “‘ Relation du Voyage de Sa Majesté Britan- 
nique (William IIT) en Hollande et de la réception qui luy a été faite, 
‘c > enrichie de planches trés curieuses. 

us that “the Four Parts 1692.” The Four Quarters of the World bring their riches to 
William and Mary 





peans, as well as savages and giants, all diversely 
dressed and armed after the fashion of their 
country, took part in the pageant.”’* 

Florence, with the Medici, loved pageants, 
and in 1661, in the Gardens of Boboli, we again 
find the Four Quarters of the World as cavaliers 
accompanying Atlas and chariots of the 
Moon and Sun. 
“These horsemen,” 
says the chronicle, 
speaking of America, 
“* were put in the same 
way as Europe and 
wore, in the manner of 
their country, on their 
nude skin various or- 
naments of feathers of 
divers colours, golden 
jewelry, and gems 
which can be found in 
such an amount in 
their region.” t 





Turin, Rome, 
Naples, and even small 
towns like Reggio, 


followed the example 
set by Florence, 
as we can see by the 
illustrations herein re- 
produced. Whatcould 
we find more gorgeous 
than the grand festival 
given in Naples in 
1658 by the Viceroy, 
Conte di Castriglio, 
on the occasion of 
the birth of Philip 
Prosper, son of Philip 
IV of Spain. It lasted 
three consecutive 
days and nights, 
with fireworks and 
pageants in which the 
chariots of the Four 
Continents, here 
reproduced, were not the least important and 
beautiful feature. The heir to two worlds so 
much desired, the monarch destined to dominate 
the Ocean, the Old and the New World, had 
to be properly feasted, and nothing was spared. 


Rondel Library, Paris 


A La Haye, chez Arnoult Leers, 


* Claude Francois Menestrier, Des Tournois, Foustes, Car- 
rousels, etc, Paris, n.d., p. 174. 

Mondo Festeggiante. Balletto a cavallo fatto nel teatro 
congiunto al Palazzo di Sereniss. Gran Duca per le reali nozze de’ 
Serinissimi Principi Cosimo Terzo di Toscana e Margherita Luisa 
d@’Orléans. In Firenze, 1661. 
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The Olymp, together with the Christian 
Paradise, Heaven and Earth joined to wish the 
future ruler every possible joy and happiness 
and power.* 

The Florentine Burnacini, who in turn fell 
under the influence of Callot, brought his love 
of costume drawing to Vienna, where he could 
not fail to find ready patrons. Beginning as a 
stage engineer, he became an_ inimitable 
draughtsman, and has left an immense collec- 
tion of costume drawings, executed with all the 
delicacy of a minia- 
ture. Specially 
marvellous was his 
interpretation of tex- 
tures, as if his pencil 
caressed every bit of 
wool, silk, lace, or 
feathers he drew. 
Small wonder that he 
loved to _ delineate 
richly-gowned Asia- 
tics and befeathered 
indians ! 

In France, Jean 
Bérain, the great 
seventeenth - century 
designer of grotesque, 
reminding of Raphael’s 
creations since the ex- 
cavations of Pope 
Leo X in Rome, left 
a large amount of 
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personified, with all their accessories and 
paraphernalia, and as for the artist they 
remained for him a perennial source of 
inspiration. 
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imaginative drawings. 
Of Bérain’s original 
drawings the Versailles 
Library is fortunate 
enough to possess a 
choice of ballet cos- 
tumes,t which can 
compare only with the 
James de Rothschild’s collection. 

While the artists were devising ballets in 
Italy and France the most opulent among the 
northern courts of Europe were following their 
lead, and in the north, as in the south, artists 
continued to feature the Four Parts of the 
World as a favourite decorative motif. Genera- 
tion after generation of spectators never tired 
of admiring Europe, Asia, Africa, America 


Rondel Library, Paris 


Certani. 


* Feste Celebrate in Napoli per la nascita del Serenissimo 
Prencipe di Spagna nostro Signore, dall’ Eccmo. Sigr. Conte di 
Castriglio, Viceré e Capitan Generale nel Regno di Napoli. 

t+ Habillement de Thédtre. Manuscrit par Bérain. 
théque Municipale de Versailles. 
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HALL PORCELAIN 


SOME UNCOMMON SPECIMENS 
By MRS. DONALD A. MACALISTER 


HAT do 

we know 

of Longton 

Hall? Less 
perhaps] than of any 
other of the old 
English china fac- 
tories. Until Nightin- 
gale had published 
his “ Contributions 
towards the History 
of Early English 
Porcelain,’ in 1881, 
Longton Hall china 
had not even been 
identified, though Sir 
W. Franks had ex- 
hibited and described 
several specimens in 
1862. The late 


William Bemrose 


brought FIG. I. 


together a 








PLATE WITH BORDER OF GERANIUM LEAVES 


large collection of 
pieces which he at- 
tributed to Longton 
Hall in his book on 
that factory, but much 
of the domestic ware 
which he illustrated 
has been proved, from 
fragments found on 
the site of old pot- 
works, to have orig- 
inated at Liverpool, 
and many of the more 
ornamental pieces, 
vases, etc., have since 
been allotted to Bow 
or Chelsea. As to the 
figures, they have 
become a _ floating 
population, wandering _ 
on the debatable land 

which lies between 
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FIG. II. TUREEN, DISH, AND LADLE 


Derby and Longton Hall, not knowing whence 
they came nor whither they may be sent. If 
only there were a few marks to help! But 
marks on Longton Hall porcelain are scarce, 
and when dealers describe a figure as Longton 
Hall because it has a coat of Littler’s blue, and 
the same figure as Bow when it is garbed in 
yellow and pink and has been assembled 
somewhat differently, it is no wonder that 
collectors become bewildered. The Ceramic 
Department of 
the Victoria and 
Albert Museum 
is doing its best 
to help by having 
fragments from 
undoubted speci- 
mens of many of 
the Early English 
porcelain factor- 
ies analysed, and 
allowing these 
analyses to be 
studied by inter- 
ested inquirers ; 
but many collec- 
tors will not take 
the trouble to 
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investigate for themselves, though they are 
ready enough to get annoyed when their so- 
called Chelsea or Longton Hall is converted 
through indisputable evidence into the (for 
the moment) despised Derby. In this article 
I propose only to deal with a few pieces of 
Longton Hall porcelain whose attribution is 
beyond reproach, although until they were 
linked up—some of them with marked speci- 
mens—they figured under various names in 
different collec- 
tions. 

It is not known 
when William 
Littler, the most 
original of English 
potters, first com- 
menced to make 
porcelain in 
Staffordshire, but 
it was certainly 
before 1751, 
when Duesbury 
in London was 
enamelling figures 
for “Littler & 


FIG. III. ..?* It is 
COFFEE CAN OR SMALL MUG AND TRIANGULAR DISH 


possible that he 
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FIG. IV. CUP AND SAUCER 


learnt the art from that potter who came to New- 
castle-under-Lyme from the Limehouse china 
works which failed, and of whom Dr. Pococke 
wrote in his “ Travels through England,” 
in 1750, after a recent visit to Newcastle- 
under-Lyme: ‘“‘ There are some few potters 
here, and one I saw at Limehouse, who seemed 
to promise to make the best china ware but 
disagreed with his employers, and has a great 
quantity made here (at Newcastle) for the 
oven.” As is well known, Littler’s first 
advertisement in “ Aris’s Birmingham Journal” 
for July 27, 1752, runs : 
This is to acquaint the Public 
That there is now made by William Littler & Co., at 
Longton Hall near Newcastle, Staffordshire 


A large quantity and great Variety of very good and fine 
ornamental Porcelaine, or China Ware, etc. etc. 


The following pieces may, I think, be 
ascribed to this early period. 

Fig. I. A plate with the well-known border 
formed of geranium leaves in slight relief, 
painted in Littler’s blue. The base is un- 
glazed. The paste is of a cloudy yellow, very 
translucent, full of tears (not moons) and specks. 
The glaze is thin and creamy and shows flecks 
of dirty blue. Several of these plates, marked 
with the double L in blue, are in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. 

Fig. II. One of a pair of tureens with their 
covers, dishes, and ladles. They are formed as 
melons with slight wrinklings in the white 
surface. Bent twig handles which are divided 
at each end terminate in geranium leaves 
attached to the covers. The ladles have wavy 
blue stems with geranium leaf handlés.-* The 
dishes, which are slightly fluted, are oblong, 
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with one end broader than the other, corre- 
sponding with the tureens. The painted 
decoration in Littler’s blue consists of a much- 
run border and Chinese scenes with pagodas 
and willows but no figures. The pieces are 
exceedingly crude, the bases unglazed, and 
the paste identical with that of the marked 
plates. The glaze is somewhat whiter but 
equally full of grit and flecks of blue. One 
of the tureens is broken, but both the covers 
are perfect, and it is marvellous that they should 
have survived so long with their delicate twig 
attachments, as they could never have been 
cabinet pieces. 

In 1754 William Duesbury went from 
London to Longton Hall and lived there before 
he went to Derby in 1756, and he may then, 
or at a later date, have been associated with 
Littler. Certainly, in the deed of partnership 
with Planché and Heath, dated 1756, he is 
only described as ‘‘ enamellor,’ but he very 
soon became the most important “china maker” 
in the country. Be this as it may, the Longton 
Hall porcelain of the middle fifties is very 
different from Littler’s early efforts, though 
it has many features which link it to the crude 
pieces of blue and white. The paste of the 
next examples was evidently prepared from 
another formula. By transmitted light it is 
very green, sometimes glassy and translucent, 
sometimes cloudy with large moons. The 
glazes vary in appearance, those on Figs. V and 





FIG. V. LEAF-SHAPED DISH 
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FIG. VI. DISH WITH STEM HANDLE 
VI, which are thick and heavy, being of a 
greeny-grey. All these pieces were formerly 
ascribed to Chelsea. 

Fig. III. Coffee can or small mug. The 
handle is formed of a white bent twig dividing 
at the top and attached by narrow leaves veined 
with crimson and bordered with pale green. 
The views are painted in very light colours— 
a browny-pink and a _ yellowy-green pre- 
dominating—and are adapted from a design 
by Hancock in “ The Ladies’ Amusement.” 
There are ruins, tall houses, and a building 
like a narrow pyramid which seems to have 
been popular at the time and was possibly 
one of the “ follies ” erected to enhance the 
“‘ vistos”’ in the parks of the nobility and 
gentry. The glaze of this piece is also of the 
candle-grease description. Under the base 
is a C neatly painted in crimson. The same 
mark, as well as other letters in crimson, is 
sometimes found on the scroll-shaped vases 
with flowers in relief. 

Fig. III. A small triangular dish, probably 
the stand for a basin. It is formed of three 
much-crinkled geranium leaves in slight relief, 
with crimson veining and a light wash of green 
along their borders. The edges which connect 
them are dark crimson. The glaze has the 
dull appearance of candle grease, a glaze often 
miscalled ‘‘ tin-enamel,” which is sometimes 
seen on Early Derby figures. On the base 
is incised a small double L. The same mark 
is on a leaf-dish in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. 

Fig. IV. A cup and saucer formed of white 
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over-lapping cabbage leaves with 
green-washed edges and crimson veins 
in rather high relief. The green 
handle is identical with that of the last 
piece, but has no leaf attachments. 
At the bottom of the cup is a crudely 
painted spray of red flowers. It is 
unmarked, but a similar cup has the 
impressed circle, often seen on sauce 
boats formed of embracing leaves. 
All the useful ware of the embracing 
leaf design seems to have been made 
in blue and white as well as in natural 
colours. 

Fig. V. A leaf-shaped dish with 
five angular lobes and thick green 
stem handle with twig attachment. 
It has a chocolate rim and is painted 
with a distant view and large cocks, 
hens, and chicken taken from a design by 
Fenn, engraved by P. Benazech, in “ The 
Ladies’ Amusement.” The colours are chiefly 
crimson, light yellowy- brown and green. 
Similar dishes, with the border formed of 
leaves in Littler’s blue and the centre crudely 
painted with Chinese scenes, are in various 
collections, and one in the British Museum 
has the double L mark painted in blue. 
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FIG. VII. JUG—SIDE VIEW 




















Fig. VI. One of a pair of dishes with handles 
formed of green stems with twig attachment. 
Their shape suggests three overlapping leaves, 
and the deep border is formed of uneven 
scallops or flutings. They have a brown rim and 
are painted with sprays of purplish flowers in the 
Chelsea style. These dishes have their proto- 
type in one with a border of blue, illustrated in 
Bemrose’s ‘ Longton 
Hall,” plate xl. 

Figs. VII and VIII. 
A jug in the Joicey 
Gift at the London 
Museum. It is about 
eight inches high, 
with bulbous sides, 
and the top with the 
pointed spout forms 
a leaf-shaped opening. 
The twisted’ green 
stem handle divides 
at the top and bottom. 
The small floral 
spray is by the same 
painter as those on 
Fig. VI, and the relief 
decoration is formed 
by a geranium leaf 
with spreading stems 
and elongated sepals, 
together with purple 
auricula and picotee 
plants. In my own 
collection is a basin of 
the same shape with 
precisely the same 
painting and form of 
decoration ; one of the 
plants in relief being 
the wild pansy, which 
is also found occasion- 
ally on the flower-en- 
crusted rococo vases. 

It has generally been supposed that the 
Longton factory came to grief shortly after the 
last advertised sale, which was held by Littler 
& Co., at Longton Hall, in 1758. The following 
advertisement from the “ Salisbury Journal” 


FIG. VIII. 


of September 8, 1760, contained in a letter 
signed Norah Richardson in the Christmas 
number’of the “‘ Connoisseur,” vol. xxxiv, 1912, 
gives a different reason for the cessation of the 
factory, and incidentally shows how much 
larger was its output than we had previously 
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been led to suppose. I venture to surmise that 
the dissolution of the partnership was with 
Duesbury & Co., and that this advertisement 
was inspired by William Duesbury and not 
by William Littler. The constant references 
in the announcements of the Derby factory 
between 1756 and 1758 to “ Derby or Second 
Dresden,” “figures the nearest to the Dresden,” 
pieces “enamelled 
with Dresden flowers,” 
etc., are reiterated in 
“the greatest Variety 
of Dresden Patterns ” 

“equal to a 
National Factory”... 
of the Salisbury Sale. 


“ Salisbury Journal,” 
Sept. 8th, 1760* 
To the Nobility, Gentry, 
Shopkeepers, and others: 
Mr. Samuel Clarke, 
Sworn Exchange-broker, 
Of Cheapside, London, 
Will sell by 
PUBLICK AUCTION, 


On Tuesday the 16th Inst. 
and the 4 following Days, at 
the great Sale Room, at the 
Sun at Fisherton, adjoining 
the City, The genuine large 
and valuable Stock of the 
Longton Porcelaine China 
Factory; which, as the 
partnership is dissolved, will 
be sold without reserve or 
the least Addition ; contain- 
ing upwards of ninety 
thousand Pieces of the 
greatest Variety of Dresden 
Patterns, in rich enamel’d, 
pencil’d, Blues and Gold; 
as Figures and Flowers, 


mounted in Chandeliers, 

Essence Jars, Beakers, 

London Museum Vases, and Perfume Pots, 

JUG—FRONT VIEW magnificent Dessert Ser- 


vices ; sets of Bowls, Mugs, 

Disnes, and Plates, ornamented with Columbines and 
Centeral Groups; Tea, Coffee, and Toilet Equipages, of 
elegant patterns, superbly furnished, equal to a National 
Factory, so eminently distinguish’d, with a profusion of 
useful and ornamental Articles. 

Particulars will be mentioned in the Catalogue, which 
may be had at the Place of Sale. 

The whole may be viewed the Friday, Saturday, and 
Monday preceding the Sale, which begins each day at Ten 
in the Morning, and at five in the Evening. 





*I am greatly indebted to Mr. O. Glendinning for calling my 
attention to this advertisement. 
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TWO MODERN FRENCH PICTURES 


By J. B. MANSON 


HERE are two remarkable French 

pictures in Captain Ernest Duveen’s 

choice collection which illustrate, in a 

specially effective way, the character 
and progress of the development of modern 
French art out of Impressionism. 

The first of these is a landscape—a farmyard 
scene—from Paul Gauguin’s second Brittany 
period; the second is a landscape, a strong, 
close-up landscape, of olive trees in the Midi, 
by André Derain. 

It was under the influence of Camille 
Pissarro that Gauguin began to paint. In this 
sunny Breton landscape that influence is still 
apparent, but only as a basis; the manner is 
different; it is the beginning of Gauguin’s 
special quality of observation; the emerging 
of that exotic butterfly from the chrysalis. 

The picture has, though not in a 
perfectly pure state, the essential quality of 
Impressionism : the expression by means of 
pure colour values, of emotion directly inspired 
by Nature. But there is, strongly evidenced, 
a departure from that; there is Gauguin’s 
impulse, instinctive and not deliberate like 
Cézanne’s, to consolidate, to give weight and 
rhythm to his lyrical impression. 

It has already some hint of the exaggera- 
tion and over-emphasis which were natural 
to Gauguin and which were afterwards har- 
moniously resolved into his later and more 
personal manner. 

In its breaking away, the picture might 
almost be described as Gauguin’s farewell to 
Impressionism. 

Its beauty of colour—the lovely luminous 
shadow in the foreground, which is both warm 
and cool, the contrast with the vivid notes 
where the sun catches and warms certain 
spots into fire; the variety and vitality of the 
colour in the trees—has not been surpassed 
by any painter, not even by Monet. And it 
is not casual as much of the work of that 
school was. 

That strong sense of decorative design, 
characteristic of Gauguin’s later work, 
developed gradually. In this picture it is 
just awake. 

Derain’s picture, which is an exceptionally 
fine example of that artist’s work, shows the 
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triumph of organization, of that organization 
which has moulded much of the work of that 
side of the French school which has grown 
concurrently with, and in contrast to, the 
Impressionism of Matisse. 

Those qualities of substance, body and 
weight, and of rhythm which have become so 
important to the modern school, which Cézanne 
aimed at in his reaction from the vagueness 
and casualness of Impressionism, are here 
achieved in a certain perfection, but in a 
manner essentially different from that of 
Cézanne; nor can the picture be said to owe 
anything directly to the Impressionists. The 
special qualities which that school revealed 
and developed—the subtle beauty of colour 
values which Cézanne sought to embody in 
his expression of substance and durability, 
a much more difficult proposition than Derain’s 
—have no part in this picture. 

Derain was either insensitive to colour or 
he deliberately restrained his colour to a very 
limited scale. Colour is not a vital part of 
the expression in this picture, which is 
practically limited to three colours. 

It is a remarkably strong painting with a 
completely satisfying rhythmical design. The 
recession of the shadows across the picture 
has a striking and stimulating effect. The 
structure of the trees is modified to give a 
certain swing and resilience to the line which 
takes up and continues the lines of the shadows, 
making a finely balanced design. 

The colour is arbitrary. The receding 
planes, which are admirably in place, are 
obtained by variation in tone, not by variation 
in colour. The ground is a yellowish-brown, 
unvaried ; the shadows are a slatey-grey; the 
trees are grey-green. There is a strong effect 
of light and shadow but no attempt is made 
to realize the light or colour of Nature. The 
picture holds us, in spite of these deficiencies, 
by the superabundant strength of its qualities. 

Its reticence and the economy of its means 
have a charm. It is not purely a work of art; 
the intellect has played too great a part in 
its constitution, but it has an emotional appeal 
mainly by virtue of its beauty of design, by 
its feeling of recession, and even by its sense 
of weight. 




















HOXNE AND KENTFORD WALL-PAINTINGS 


By E. W. TRISTRAM 


HOXNE 


ALL-PAINTINGS of consider- 
able interest have recently been 
discovered in the church of Hoxne, 
a village in Suffolk near Diss, on 
the Norfolk border, and associated according 
to tradition with the martyrdom of St. Edmund. 
They occur almost entirely on the south side 
of the wall over the arcade between the nave 
and the north aisle. 
Traces of colour were 
revealed in other parts 
of the church, but no 
painting of any im- 
portance. At the same 
time one cannot infer 
from this that the 
discovered paintings 
were isolated exam- 
ples, but it may 
reasonably be assumed 
that they belonged to 
a general scheme, 
which included the 
whole of the church. 
To-day we are begin- 
ning to realize that a 
general scheme of 
wall-painting, includ- 
ing walls, piers, 
window splays, and 
extending over the 
nave transepts and 
chancel, was the 
natural completion of 
an English church in 
the Middle Ages. 

The paintings, which belong to the end of 
the fourteenth century, and are contempor- 
aneous with the building, may be divided into 
four groups, separated from one another by 
the clerestory windows. They are : 

1. St. Christopher bearing the Divine 
Child on his shoulder, and grasping the staff, 
which later grew into a tree. It is a fine, 
gigantic figure, and conforms to his traditional 
stature of twelve cubits. The drapery is 
executed with considerable movement of line. 
Were it in a better state of preservation it 
would be an exceptionally good rendering of 
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THE SEVEN DEADLY SINS 
Late-fourteenth-century wall-painting, Hoxne Church, Suffolk 


this most popular saint in English wall- 
painting. The usual features, the river bank 
on which are the hermit and hermitage, appear 
but faintly. 

2. ““The Seven Deadly Sins.” In the 
centre stands a tree, which for fruit bears 
seven dragons. In the mouth of the topmost 
dragon is a figure of Pride, a sumptuously 
clothed gallant wearing a scolloped collar, 
a tunic belted at the 
waist, and with wide, 
bell-mouthed sleeves. 
He is crowned and 
carries a sceptre in 
one hand, a mirror in 
the other. In _ the 
mouths of the other 
dragons are allegorical 
figures representing 
the other six deadly 
sins. Avarice is a 
bearded man grasping 
a money bag and 
taking coins from a 
box; Sloth, a man 
with closed eyes in a 
lazy attitude. Envy, 
Lust, Anger, and 
Gluttony are all more 
or less perished. At 
the base of the tree are 
two dragons sawing 
through the _ trunk, 
which doubtless, if 
the composition were 
complete, would fall 
into Hell’s mouth. 
Even in its mutilated condition one may observe 
a freedom and power of execution denoting an 
accomplished wall-painter. On the south wall, 
directly opposite this group, there is a large 
incised circle which probably contained “ The 
Seven Ages of Man.” 

3. “ The Seven Corporal Acts of Mercy.” 
Each Act is represented by an incident in which 
the same figure of Mercy, a woman, appears. 
It is interesting to observe that in the preceding 
subject the sins are all represented as men. 
In “Clothing the Naked” Mercy gives a 
shirt to a nude man. In “ Giving Drink to 
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DETAIL OF WALL-PAINTING OF THE SEVEN 


DEADLY SINS 
Hoxne Church, Suffolk 


the Thirsty ” she hands him some object; the 
bowl which was represented is destroyed. In 
“Visiting the Imprisoned” little more than 
the prison is visible. In “ Feeding the Hun- 
gry’ Mercy gives a slice of bread to the man. 
In “‘ Harbouring the Harbourless ” she gives 
him a bag of money. In “ Visiting the Sick ” 
the man lies on a couch and Mercy feeds him. 
“* Burying the Dead ” is destroyed. 

4. “The Last Judgment.” The subject 
is composed in a semicircular shape, the arch 
of which is a rainbow. At its head sits Christ 
in judgment, with the firmament, an orb, at 
His feet. At either side are angels holding the 
symbols of the Passion, and beyond are the 
Apostles. The blessed and the damned appear 
below, separated by St. Michael, who weighs 
their souls in the balance. At the base of the 
group is the Resurrection. The whole subject, 
unfortunately, is in a much ‘poorer state of 
preservation than the others. 

The whole work is an excellent example of 
the wall-painter’s art at the end of the 
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fourteenth century. The colour scheme is of the 
simplest ; red ochre, yellow ochre, green, white 
and black, sometimes combined to form 
secondary tints, the whole of the painter’s 
“* palette.” Yet scarcely anything could be 
more successful than the warm harmony 
which results. The drawing is executed with 
freedom and vigour, and is astonishingly vivid 
and alive. The work, of course, does not bear 
comparison with the more _highly-finished 
panel-paintings of the same period, but within 
its own limits is even more successful. It is 
probably more part of the structure than if 
the walls were elaborately treated with highly- 
worked paintings in a more forceful medium, 
and belongs as essentially to the building as 
the decoration does to a Persian vase. 


KENTFORD 


Another series of paintings has been un- 
covered in the church at Kentford in the same 
county. Less than sixty years ago, however, 
the ancient whitewash with which they were 
covered was removed, and they were once 
more obliterated with distemper, the result 
being that they are in a poor condition. They 
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THE SEVEN CORPORAL ACTS OF MERCY 
Late-fourteenth-century wall-painting, Hoxne Church, Suffolk 























occur on both north and south walls of the 
nave. On the north wall are : 

1. “ Les trois Rois Vifs et les trois Rois 
Morts.” (According to this ancient legend 
three kings, whilst out hunting, meet three 
spectres, who warn them that the pleasures 
of this world are transitory. The subject is 
common, not only in English painting, but 
appears, too, in most Northern European 
countries ; it was 
painted by 
Orcagna in the 
Campo Santo at 
Pisa.) The 
spectres are three 
emaciated figures 
in each of whose 
hearts nestles a 
toad. The kings 
are elegant and 
their action vivid 
and expressive. 

2. “St. Chris- 
topher.” A very 
much damaged «x 
representation, of & 
the usual height, 
and facing the 
entrance to the 
nave. 

3. “ The Seven Deadly Sins.” The treat- 
ment of this subject is very similar to that at 
Hoxne; the sins, however, are represented 
as incidents. But most of these paintings 
have perished. On the south wall are : 

1. “‘ The Seven Virtues.” This subject is 
constructed in the same way as that of “ The 
Seven Deadly Sins,” to which it is opposed. 
But in place of the tree there is a church, and 
from it spring angels instead of dragons, each 
holding a virtue. 
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THE SEVEN CORPORAL ACTS OF MERCY 
wail-painting, Hoxne Church, Suffolk 


2. “ The 
Mercy.” 

3. Large figures of saints; both these 
subjects are scarcely discernible. 

These paintings, it is true, are the merest 
shadow, but they still suggest a scheme which, 
in its original condition, must have been 
impressive, both by its scale and by its 
rendering. No. 1 (north wall), which is the 
only subject in a 
moderately good 
condition, _cer- 
tainly has power, 
and the subject 
is dramatically 
rendered. 

Hoxne and 
Kentford are 
within a_ short 
distance of Bury 
St. Edmunds, and 
in all probability 
both series (which 
are almost con- 
temporaneous) 
es are a product of 
. St. Edmundsbury 
Abbey. The 
subjects, it will 
have been ob- 
served, are mainly moralities and of an 
allegorical nature. The “Black Death” 
seems to have affected, as it affected so 
many other things, the subjects selected for 
representation, and in the latter part of the 
fourteenth century a distinct class came into 
existence which is mentioned by Woltmann 
and Woermann as being peculiarly English. 
Many examples still survive to which these 
latest discoveries add yet two more interesting 
series. 


Seven Acts of 


Corporal 


(The illustrations to this article are reproduced from drawings by Professor E. W. Tristram.) 


LETTER FROM 


PARIS 


By ANDRE SALMON 


exhibitions, it would have been singularly lacking in 

brilliance. Not that one can call this salon bad. On 

the contrary, it is excellent, but of an excellence that 
makes one bored to death. 

It was about 1912 that Pablo Picasso began to construct 
with loud knocks of the hammer (which finally caused his 


I: the Salon d’Automne had not had its retrospective 
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expulsion from the private pavilion in Montparnasse, where 
he lived) that masterpiece (in the sense given to the word 
by our old corporations) of Cubism, the great-guitare in 
sheet-iron, a sombre and sonorous marvel, something 
between sculpture and the Euclidean painting, which 
was beginning to triumph, thanks to the genius of the 
Andalusian. 
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When the guitare was finished, Picasso hung it on the 
wall and confided to me: “I will not sell it, and it will 
not go to the Museum. I will keep it for myself. But I 
will have its plan, its pattern, as the dressmakers say, set 
out, and let that be sold at two sous. In this way every- 
body, without any apprenticeship, will be able to execute 
* El Guitare.’ ” 

The eyes of the Andalusian sparkled with critical 
malice. And prophetic, too ! 

In 1926 a salon like the autumn one, which used to 
harbour the young, in reacting against all those worn-out 
formulas, even against Impressionism itself which was 
considered finished and spent, shows us an apparently 
infinite amount of wall space, covered with very correct, 
elaborate, very well-turned-out works, but all looking 
as if they were executed after the patterns of masters 
abandoning their creations to the crowd. 

Undoubtedly there is more taste among the followers 
of the “ Salon d’Automne” than among the indigent 
pupils of the academies, who exhibit at the old “ Salon des 
Artistes Francais.” Good taste has spread, but not 
the spirit of adventure, the spirit of discovery ; not, in fact, 
that generous and vivifying audacity which is the excuse 
and the justification of those who take pride in belonging 
to the Left. 

We are face to face with intelligent amateurs, who are 
not superior to those charming virtuosos of the bourgeoisie 
who by means of the family “ Erard” honour Debussy, 
Dukas, Ravel, Florent Schmitt, Honneger, Auric, Poulenc, 
Satie, Milhaud, and Germaine Taillefer. None of these 
nice young ladies has any pretension to rival a performer 
like Marcelle Meyer, with her mastery of nuance and her 
extraordinary power of divining the most secret intentions of 
the composer as soon as a new work is born. 

Why have not the innumerable students who come out 
of the modern academies every year this modesty, and why 
do they come unnecessarily from all parts of the world to 
swell the effective force of the school of Paris? This 
does not facilitate the task of the critic, who is at great pains 
to explain, in front of certain bellicose returns of the 
academic spirit, that Henri-Matisse is a great master who 
has revived a high French tradition while the most ape-like 
of his imitators count for absolutely nothing. 

If the Salon d’Automne had not two canvases by 
Matisse, how difficult it would be to distinguish 1926 from 
1925! But even if these two little canvases, the ““ Danseuse 
au Tambourin ” and “‘ Nu dans un fauteuil,” were marvels 
we might have spared ourselves the trouble of going to 
look for them among two thousand five hundred others, 
of which ten at the most gave us some new value. It should 
be taken into consideration that the jury rejected more 
than three thousand contributions. 

How will all this end? By what means will order be 
re-established ? Some say by failure. I have written 
before that one should not speak too ill of snobbism and 
speculation. It’s a fact, and I have nothing to retract 
of what I then wrote. When modern art, living art, was 
still doing battle, when all the positions were still to be 
won, snobbism and speculation, solicited by the powers 
of the future, were equally favourable to our just ambitions. 
But since then the speculators have lost their heads a little. 
One can gamble to infinity with a picture which, econo- 
mically, has its value as a unique object. The dealers buy 
on the chance; the collectors often mistrust the certainty 
of their knowledge, distressed at the thought that they 
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might miss the new Rousseau, the new Modigliani, these 
starved men whose works will sell at half a million after 
their death. 

It is sufficient to see what attentions the dealers, 
deprived of works by the douanier Rousseau, bestow on 
a mechanic addicted to painting, or on Boyer, who sold 
chips on la Butte Montmartre and has now become a 
painter of landscapes and portraits of princesses. 

Yes, it may be that in less than five years there will 
be a fall of a good many artificial prices. Let the lovers 
of good paintings, let those who are holding back significant 
works of the first order, be reassured. Such a purely com- 
mercial catastrophe would be listed, and morally quite 
compensated by the rise or happy stabilization of the great 
works of Matisse, Derain, Dufy, Picasso, Utrillo, Vlaminck, 
Friesz, Kisling, Simon Lévy, Leopold Levy, etc. 

But let us leave this language of a financial correspondent 
which actuality has forced us to adopt for a moment. 

The “‘ Danseuse au Tambourin,” this tender recollec- 
tion of Morocco by Matisse, has enabled us once again to 
measure all that links up this master of the twentieth 
century with the great Delacroix. And having evoked 
Delacroix, we have created the proper atmosphere for the 
retrospective exhibition of the works of Meryon, that 
wonderful engraver who was discovered by Charles 
Baudelaire, the father of this new criticism, free from 
pedantry, which is still employed by the poets to-day. 

A naval ex-officer, Charles Meryon (1821-1868) is the 
second great lunatic of the nineteenth-century artists, 
the first being Géricault. But Géricault did not survive 
his dementia long. Meryon, on the contrary, lived 
sullenly alone in the centre of a world of terrible phantas- 
magoria. One can imagine this old sailor as the last 
survivor of that “ Radeau de la Méduse,” the agony of 
which was painted by Géricault; surviving alone, tossed 
by the furious ocean, expecting no help and, as it were, 
satisfied with so desperate a position. 

The son of an English doctor, Charles Lewis Meryon, 
and of an opera dancer, Mile. Chaspoux, Charles Meryon 
was born in Paris on November 21, 1821. Destined for 
the navy, the young man had acquired some notion of 
watercolours at Toulon, when he embarked on the frigate 
Le Rhin in 1847. 

During a four years’ cruise the aspirant visited those 
countries where fifty years later Paul Gauguin was to land 
in order to create and die. Charles Meryon had provided 
himself with sketch-books as do others with biscuits. He 
brought back a number of drawings, and being of delicate 
health left the sea after having vainly solicited a commission 
in the department of plans. 

He was twenty-seven. Full of romanticism, he devoted 
himself entirely to painting—to history painting, in which 
he did not succeed at all. But by initiating Meryon in the 
art of engraving, Eugéne Bléry showed him that road to glory 
of which Baudelaire alone was to open for him the portals. 

Meryon attained the fantastic by a singular path. He 
communicated the hallucination which haunted him by 
means of careful and, apparently, quite reasonable plates, 
which in the hands of anyone else would have been simply 
good Parisian landscapes, such as “ La Tour de l’Horloge,” 
** Saint-Etienne-du-Mont,” “La Tourelle de la Rue Tix- 
eranderie,” “ Le Pont Neuf,” “La Pompe Notre Dame,” 
“La Rue des Mauvais Garcons,” “Le Chevet de Notre 
Dame,” “La Morgue” his masterpiece. They show a 
Paris partly disappeared, which cannet be found except 
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in these plates, in the picturesque works of Dulaure and of 
Eduard Fournier, and in the descriptions scattered through 
the novels of Balzac. 

The pages consecrated by Charles Baudelaire are too 
famous for me to be able to quote them to readers familiar 
with the life of great works. But what is very much less 
known is a letter written by Charles Baudelaire to his 
publisher Poulet-Malassis (who published “ Les Fleurs 
du Mal ”’) as a result of a visit to the engraver of “ La 
Morgue.” Charles Meryon is portrayed in it admirably: 

. . . M. Meryon sent me his card and we have met. He 
said to me: “ You live in an hotel which must have attracted 
you by its name, owing to a link, I presume, with your tastes.” 
Then I looked at the envelope of his letter. It was addressed 
** H6étel de Thebes,” and yet the letter had reached me. 

Baudelaire was staying at the Hotel de Dieppe facing 
the Gare St.-Lazare ! 

In one of his large plates he has substituted a swarm of 
birds of prey for a little balloon. and when I remarked that 
it was unnatural to put so many eagles in a Parisian sky, he 
replied that it was not without foundation, because those people 
(the government of the emperor) had often let eagles fly in order 
to study auguries according to the rite, and that this had been 
in the papers, even in the “ Moniteur.” 

Another time, etching his plate of the “ Pont Neuf,” 
Meryon wished the shadow cast by some of the masonry 
on to the lateral wall of the quay to represent the profile of 
a sphinx. But he maintained obstinately that this did not 
depend on him, that it had been quite involuntary, and that 
he had only noticed this peculiarity later, when he remem- 
bered that this composition dated from a little before the 
time of Louis Bonaparte’s coup d’état. This prince was 
for Meryon the contemporary who, in his acts and in his 
appearance, most nearly resembled a sphinx. 

Baudelaire, to whom we are indebted for this detail, 
adds in the same letter : 

He asked me if I had read the novels of a certain Edgar 
Poe (translated into French for the first time by Baudelaire). 
I replied that I had good reason to know them better than 
anybody. He then asked me in a very pointed tone whether 
I believed in the reality of this Edgar Poe? I naturally asked 
him to whom he attributed all these stories. He replied: 
“To a society of very able, very powerful, and very well- 
informed literary men.” And this is one of his reasons: “ La 
Rue Morgue (cf. ‘ Histoires extraordinaires ’)—I made a drawing 
of la Morgue. An orang-outang.—I have often been compared 
to a monkey. This monkey assassinates two women, a mother 
and daughter. I, too, have morally assassinated two women, 
a mother and daughter. I have always taken this story to be an 
allusion to my misfortune.” 


Meryon occupied himself very much with cabalistic 
sciences, but, it is said, in a strange fashion that would 
make a cabalist laugh. Charles Meryon, cultivated, and 
full of visions, was, however, the least literary of all plastic 
artists. When it was suggested to him that every plate of 
one of his albums should be accompanied by a sonnet, or 
by a prose picture of Paris by Baudelaire, the engraver 
turned down this flattering and, in reality, very favourable 
proposal with “‘ something like horror,” at which the poet 
had the good taste not to be offended. Meryon would hear 
of nothing but cold notices on the lines of urban archeology. 

It was not the madness of Meryon, who died in 1868 in 
a padded room at Charenton, which attracted the “ satanic ” 
author of “ Les Fleurs du Mal.” Baudelaire studied the 
engraved work of Meryon with that astonishing critical 
lucidity which enabled him to assure the apotheosis of 
Delacroix, which enabled him to place the great Daumier, 
the “ caricaturist,” despised by the Philistine directors of 
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the journal “‘ La Caricature,” in the first rank of the 
artists of the century. 

“‘ A savoury painter,” says M. P. A. Lemoisne, keeper 
of the “‘ Cabinet des Estampes,” “ no one has rendered the 
aspect of old stones and the delicate light of Paris like 
Charles Meryon.” 

This light, perhaps, explains why so many foreign 
artists, who flatter themselves on not depending on the 
masters of French art, are the first to wish to paint 
nowhere but in Paris. 

Meryon’s art captivates us by its frankness, its disdain 
of all artifice. Sixty years before Barr2s pronounced them, 
his art illustrated these golden words : “‘ To become classic 
is to become more honest and to avoid all exaggeration.” 

The other retrospective collection was that with which 
the Salon d’Automne wished to honour Armand Guil- 
laumin, very much alive in the vigour of his ninety years, 
and still a militant Impressionist. 

The friend of Monet,* another survivor of the great 
époque of “luminism,” of Pissarro, of Sisley, Armand 
Guiliaumin has long suffered from being unrecognized. 
The injustice was flagrant, though the grand old man who, 
by the way, does not dream of it, would have little reason 
to pretend that he was baulked of the position of leader. 
He is a very good painter of the second rank. But though 
such a homage was certainly due to the laborious old man 
in love with the mornings in the valley of the Creuse, 
speculation will not be sorry to profit in the end by what 
was neglected by snobbism at fault. 

There was also shown a retrospective collection of 
Maxime Maufra, the youngest Impressionist, who intro- 
duced a personal note of dramatic Parisianism into genre 
before foundering in facile seascapes and worse facilities 
of an Orientalism ... . which had to wait for Henri- 
Matisse’s time, to be cleansed from the affronts inflicted upon 
it by the bad painters of the official schools, those who are 
disrespectfully called “ les Pompiers ” by the young people 
in the studios. This is on account of the Davidian helmet 
of Achilles sunk to the vulgarity of the village bully. 

Finally, there was the retrospective exhibition of Léon 
Bakst, a Russian, but a Parisian by adoption. A melancholy 
evocation of the first Russian ballets, when the beautiful 
spectators, who as yet did not think of cutting their hair, 
hid it beneath green, blue, and amaranth-coloured wigs. 
Since the Russian ballets belong as much to London as to 
Paris, I will say no more about them. 

Besides, the living theatre does not permit us to be silent. 

At the Théatre des Champs-Elysées we see in “ Olive 
chez les Négres,” or “ Le Village Blanc,” the public triumph 
of that art, hitherto somewhat reserved, the origins of 
which go back to “ Boeuf sur le toit” by the poet Jean 
Cocteau, and the composer Darius Milhaud, and which 
found an animator in the person of the Count Elie de 
Beaumont, who organized a performance of “‘ Romeo and 
Juliet ” in the taste of this century. 

The work given at the Champs-Elysées owes its 
ingenious text to M. Henri Falk, its music to M. Jean 
Wiener, and its costumes and decorations to M. Jean Hugo. 

Olive is the new Marius : the type of a Marseillais who 
relates diverting local anecdotes. Captured by a negro 
king, Olive and her beautiful companions have to figure in 
a “white village” at the Zoo of the tropical kingdom. 


From Marseilles to Africa, M. Jean Wiener, who is a com- 
poser of a high order, and has resolutely annexed jazz to 
* Monet died while this was in the press. 
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the modern methods, now adds to the syncopated riches 
the refreshing values of a popular element. I am alluding 
to “l’Orphéon ” incidentally, the “ Orphéon ” (singing 
school) of Marseilles, overflowing with mirth, but its 
composer controls vulgarity with singular tact. 

Everything has its origin. We find the first sketch of 
these values already some years ago in the employment of 
the brass instruments of the country fair and in the 
flourishes of infantry by which Eric Satie secured the 
triumph of his “ Pantagruel,” and also in the use of the 
brass and sharp wood instruments and the circus battery 
suggested ever since 1920 by Jean Cocteau to Darius 
Milhaud and Auric. 

Still, that which M. Jean Wiener, who is present at 
the piano, has realized in his Olive is something quite new. 
Try to imagine the marriage of Josephine Baker, the 
black pearl, with an heir of the naturalistic school of Lola ! 

But, without in any way minimizing the obvious merit 
of M. Jean Wiener who, fair and smiling, resembles 
Schubert, it must be admitted that it is rather the art of 
M. Jean Hugo which gives the work its balance. 

The great-grandson of the great Hugo, of Victor Hugo, 
this friend of Jean Cocteau appears to us a little like Aubrey 
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Beardsley, but stripped of all zstheticism a /a Pater, and 
born after Cubism on a Riviera which is invaded all the 
summer by the young painters of Montparnasse. With 
tact similar to that of the composer, the decorator-costumier 
extracts distinction from the most perilous themes. Where 
anyone else would have succumbed to the most outspoken 
eroticism, M. Jean Hugo obtains distinguished effects. 
Hardly less audacious than the fashionable dressmakers, 
he lets, for example, the ribbon of a white garter touch the 
black leg of a lithe African, or puts a black garter on the 
leg of the whitest of the “ girls.” As for that, which he 
has obtained from Marseilles itself, it is the plastic rendering 
of the vision of the modern artist, who wanders from the 
vieux-port to the quays of La Soliette where the great 
ships are rocking. 

At the “ Odéon ” the “ Dernier Empereur ” by Jean 
Richard Bloch has had a great success. After the success 
of M. Jules Romains, the leader of the austere unanimist 
school at the theatre, this is almost a popular consecration 
of the group of “‘ La Nouvelle Revue Frangaise,” of which 
M. André Gide, well known in London, novelist, moralist, 
and the perfect translator of your William Blake, might be 
called the leader. 


LETTER FROM BERLIN 


By OSCAR BIE 


House. It was a triumph for this house, which 

had quietly worked at the preparation of this 
performance, that fulfilled the utmost artistic require- 
ments. It is always a good thing when the conductor 
of the orchestra is also stage-manager. Fritz Zweig showed 
all the capacities necessary for the style, not only in the 
working out of the orchestra, but also in a very grand 
rhythmical arrangement of the stage, which presented a 
succession of inspired statuesque moments. The audience 
knew what it had to thank him for, and overwhelmed him 
after the intermezzo to the third act with such applause 
as has seldom been heard here. One can think as one 
likes about this Handel revival, one may explain to oneself 
that this treatment entirely changes the nature of Handel’s 
opera, but one cannot doubt for a moment that it is only 
thus that this old-fashioned style must be treated from a 
modern point of view if it is to have vitality. This 
evening at the Municipal Opera House was a model of 
such modernization. It was no play with Baroque costume 
tricks, but the feelings of to-day were expressed in the 
modulations of the tone and in the colour of the voices. 
Perhaps it was only Wilhelm Guttmann as Otto who had 
the elocution that we have been used to in Hiandel’s ora- 
torios. Stiickgold as Theophano brought the overflowing 
sensuousness of her beautiful voice which made Handel 
wonderfully sweet. A new tenor, the Swede Rodin, 
arouses mighty hopes for a career of heroic parts. He and 
the contralto, Schulz-Dornburg, taking the parts of mother 
and son, introduced the dramatic element into the old 
opera. It is exactly two hundred years since this work 
was first given in London. At that time people liked a 
concerted opera with an unpsychological libretto. We 
have now developed to the exact opposite. We can enjoy 
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HE first novelty in opera was Handel’s “‘ Otto 
and Theophano,” given in the Municipal Opera 


this style only through reaction, that is from the modern 
spirit. It gives us the repose, clearness, and form which 
we have lost. It is ephemeral, but useful and good. The 
airs for female voices in this opera exhale a melancholy 
beauty, a long-forgotten mastery that charms the heart with 
sad emotion, such as the present time can scarcely offer. 
Such music must be old in order to render this service. 
Now Berlin has also seen Puccini’s “ Turandot.” It 
was a glorious day for the Municipal Opera. I do not 
require to tell my readers much about the style and worth 
of this work, as the whole world has already spoken about 
it. I only wish to emphasize that, more than in any other 
opera by Puccini, the impression left is entirely due to the 
way it is produced. The master had attempted to produce 
something new, exalted, and serious in this unfinished work, 
far removed from the sentimentality of his former epoch ; 
he wanted to compose a grand opera with a symbolic, 
living purport that goes beyond reality in the more than 
real choruses and in the sceptical buffo terzetto of the three 
Venetian-Chinese masks. His creative power did not 
always support him along this steep path. Next to highly 
dramatic accents and delicate lyrical episodes there are 
pages of weak intuition. The performers have to work 
hard at the opera before they can make it convincing. 
The soloists, who have here a secondary part, must be 
personalities of a peculiar cut. It appears to me that it 
was not quite a happy idea to confide the title part to Mme. 
Salvatini. She achieves freedom only in the passion of 
the last love scene, but as the enigmatic Princess she had 
to overcome difficulties both of a technical and a represen- 
tational character due to the incongruity of the part with 
her capacities. On the other hand, Ochman, in the part of 
the Prince, could display his radiant tenor without restraint, 
and Lotte Schéne found ample scope in the touching part 
of the slave Liu for the harmonious charms of her sweet 
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voice. The most important parts, the choruses and the 
ensembles, were rendered with a greater perfection than 
they had ever been before in the performance of this opera. 
It was a never-to-be-forgotten impression as well of 
elemental power as of mystical charm. Paseti’s scenery 
retains the style of the great historical opera on a large 
scale in a wonderful manner, and in the middle of it all the 
emperor is seated like a distant visionary idol surrounded 
with magical light. Tietzen celebrated a triumph 
of stage management. The way in which he moved 
the masses,’ the way he arranged the buffo terzetti 
in impetuous groups and made them supple, was the per- 
fection of stage management. Bruno Walter conducted. 
He brings the music of the orchestra and the stage to a 
dramatic crescendo of a thrilling effect, into which he 
embeds in places such soft, poetical, lyrical passages that 
we feel his romantic soul, the soul of a German, that beats 
slower than the pulse of Toscanini. It was a wonderful 
pinnacle attained by this theatre, which has now taken 
up a prominent place, not only in Berlin, but in the whole 
country. The audience could not tear themselves away 
and only left the artists late in the night. 

Director Podrecca’s Italian marionette theatre, that 
has travelled the whole world over, is now enjoying great 
triumphs in the “ Theater des Westens.” The wire- 
pullers of these dolls are real artists. It is a craft that is 
inherited from generation to generation in the family. 
They have brought with them 500 dolls in very charming 
costumes and masks, and they have very fine artistic scenery 
designed by Angoletto. The movements of these figures 
are exquisite, though they are better in the comic than in 
the lyric style. Consequently the single variety turns are 
better than the long, operatic fairy tale of the “ Sleeping 
Beauty ” which forms the chief number of their programme. 
You see a negro performing fabulous exercises on a swinging 
rope, clowns chasing butterflies, a grotesque dance by a 
black Salome; above all, a pianist, who caricatures vir- 
tuosity in his play in quite a staggering manner, both in 
solo pieces and in the accompaniment to the quartet 
out of “ Rigoletto.” The way in which he follows the 
fingers with his head, and his whole body vibrates when 
they are making quavers, throws the audience into fits of 
laughter. The fairy tale is quite an artistic affair. It is 
a dolls’ pantomime, but is voiced by singers in the orchestra 
in such an illusive manner that one really thinks the mario- 
nettes are singing. It is quite on the lines of modern 
opera, for example, Stravinsky. A lyrical tenor, Mancini, 
and a colorature lady singer, Lia Podrecca, do it admirably. 
The music is by Respighi. This Italian maestro, a good 
musician, but not a great inventor, often archaistic, and at 
the same time fond of adopting modern colouring, gave a 
concert here not long ago at which he played his new 
pianoforte concerto in the mixolydian mode. His style 
is better suited to the illustration of fairy tales. There are 
beautiful landscapes, effects, ensembles. But the orchestra 
could not play it very well. If the whole had been a buffo 
piece in which the lyrical element only played the part 
of a quiet relief, the effect of the marionettes would have 
been stronger. Even as it is one is delighted with the fine 
artistic spirit that governs these pictures. The mario- 
nette cannot die. In the age of naturalism it imitated life, 
to-day it moves towards a formal rhythmic, or an acrobatic 
ornamentation, such as lies in the spirit of the age. 

This month the artistic life in Berlin has also received 
a great impulse. What an amount there is to see for a 
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lover of art if only he had the time! Of the State in- 
stitutions the Reichstag offers an exhibition of “ The 
artistic language of form of the State,” in which we find 
the models of all sorts of memorial monuments that show 
the praiseworthy, though not always quite free, endeavours 
of Dr. Rodslob to introduce into the sculptural language 
of the new State the style of modern art. In the State 
Library we see an exhibition of German writing, that is, 
Gothic black letter, of which we know that it was generally 
employed in the North, is still used abroad for ornamental 
writing, and is now having a wrongly understood propa- 
ganda with us. On this occasion we can also admire the 
finest old painting. In the Old Kunstguverbe Museum 
there is an exhibition of Russo-Byzantine monumental 
painting that shows, partly in originals but mainly in 
marvellous copies, the development of old Russian fresco- 
painting, an extremely important but still quite unstudied 
chapter of history. The Nationalgalerie offers a small 
collection of paintings of Old Berlin, which is also not to 
be despised by specialists. But, after all, the greatest 
interest is awakened by the private exhibitions. 

First of all there is E. L. Kirchner in the Salon Cassirer. 
He is scarcely to be called a landscape painter as he views 
the whole matter, people as well as Nature, with a synthetic 
eye. But in the solitude of his Swiss retreat he has formed 
a ripe and perfect style, which has doubtless been in- 
fluenced by the proportions of that milieu. Here we see 
pictures that range from 1913 to the present year. The 
tone is given at once. The “ Triptych of Bathers,” his 
largest picture, in which, strange to say, he employs a bath 
as an accessory, shows quite clearly the character of his 
treatment of the nude with strongly-accented planes that 
live in the monumental form. He treats the portrait, 
the hills, the views of towns, genre scenes, with the same 
almost ornamental stylization, which in itself is a reflection 
of impressionism freed from polychromatic reality and 
resolving itself in decorative juxtaposition. It is the same 
method whether it be Swiss hills, views of Chemnitz or 
Frankfurt; it has the same sureness and positiveness of an 
anti-naturalist developing his ideas on the surface of the 
canvas. It is a result of the last two periods of painting 
consummated in a strong individuality. 

On the other hand, Vlaminck, a collection of whose works 
is at last exhibited at Flechtheim’s, awakens almost romantic 
feelings. It will always be a pleasure for the eye to follow 
the real painter temperament in his somewhat limited 
expressions—the soft form given to his streets and land- 
scapes, that fluid symphony of red, blue, and green, that 
joy in the transparent effects of colour in oil and gouache, 
which goes even into his still-life. He is more musical 
than his comrade Derain, in whom the modern consciousness 
of form already lives. 

The most musical is Lesser Ury, a very memorable 
collection of whose works is now on view in the new salon 
in the Art Gallery of Wasservogel. In Ury colour flows 
like old psalm melodies, exalted to the height of passionate 
pathos, sweetened in melancholy lyrics. We wish to 
speak of him less as the painter of capitals, but rather as 
the painter of a refuge in a symphonic dream of colour, 
in a melodious poem of creation wherever it may be found. 
His last refuge was London, but he did not want to paint 
the turmoil of the great capital, but visions of air and mist, 
the sentiments of water, in which Turner and Monet had 
preceded him, and, strange to say, he almost recovered from 
the enchantment of mist in some views of Hyde Park and 
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the banks of the Thames, which he purposely reproduced 
in a drier manner than formerly, being somehow tired of 
the solemn colour symphonies of ardent youth. These 
London pictures are the most interesting part of the 
exhibition. A few figure paintings, heads of Jews, or 
“Jacob Blessing Benjamin,” are more typical. In the 
love of Nature his heart beats; he is more solitary in the 
great capitals than Kirchner among his mountains. 

At this moment art is very international in Berlin. 
Goldschmidt and Wallerstein’s Salon had the bright idea 
of collecting together all the beautiful Pesnes that are 
found in private collections in Berlin. More topical is 
the jubilee exhibition for the sixtieth birthday of Kandinsky, 
which Neumann and Nierendorf have arranged. The 
whole development of this Russian stylist, from his first 
subject pictures to his last colour abstractions, lies before 
us. It is certainly a little monotonous to follow him always 
through the same inner problems in watercolour and oils, 
which are so well able to inspire the spiritual in art, and 
are sO geometrical in their inner sound when executed. 
Wanderings, joyful structure, lyrical triangles, heated 
coolness, tension in red-brown silence, yellow accompani- 
ments, little worths—these are some of a large number of 
formal themes, whose peculiarity it is to stimulate the mind 
during their creation, but in a complete state leave you 
cold. There is nothing new to say about them. The 
most important exhibition is one of young Czech painters, 
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which was opened in the Salon Weltschenk in the presence 
of the Minister. It is a praiseworthy proof of assiduity 
which, however, as could be expected, is quite in the 
Parisian style, though on close inspection the national 
elements are clearly visible. The most talented is Spala, 
who, following Cézanne’s example to some extent, arranges 
variegated planes. In his still-life and landscapes there 
is an excellent culture of colour compositions and lively 
sounds of Nature. Feigl possesses the same intense under- 
standing of Nature, but lays on his colours more in the 
impressionist rhythm. Justitz leans more towards the 
new realism in the material objectivity of his sketches. 
Klemlicka loves the darker tones in the nude and in his 
large picture of the Masany railway station. Ilona 
Singer has a coarser technique and the national delight in 
Nature. Fritz Lederer prefers lighter tones. Capek 
and Fella lean towards cubism. Picasso’s influence is 
evident. A girl with a straw hat, a clown, a beggar, are pro- 
duced in geometric forms, but in a way that the decorative 
taste, especially with Fella, leaves no discordant harmony. 
We therefore see here on a small scale the reflection 
of all the tendencies that are in vogue in Paris to-day. 
But one feels that these artists do not simply follow for 
the sake of fashion, but rather that it is only the foreign 
schooling which enables them to translate the events of 
their own country and their surroundings into the language 
of European painting. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


ENGLISH IVORIES, by MarGaret H. LONGHURST. 
six in colour.) (Putnam and Sons.) £2 2s. 


(56 plates, 

There is hardly any branch of the history of sculpture 
in ivory which has been invested with such an elusive 
quality as the English school ; for there has hitherto seemed 
to be so little data on which to work. And it is possibly 
all the more surprising that in this new book on the subject 
there should be a very much larger corpus of examples of 
the pre-Gothic than of the Gothic period. For in con- 
sideration of the enormous output of the French ateliers 
of the thirteenth to fifteenth centuries it might reasonably 
be expected that there would at least be a tolerably large 
group of English carvings. Such is not the case, and with 
the exception of the small set of reliefs associated with the 
name of Bishop Grandison, of Exeter, a group it must be 
confessed of marked and unattractive characteristics, the 
Gothic ivories, to which a definite English origin can be 
attributed, may almost be counted on the fingers of one 
hand. In addition the ivories of the post-Gothic periods 
are not of sufficient importance, as a branch of art, to 
provide us with anything more than an attractive series of 
presentations of well-known Continental ideas modified 
by English taste and freshness. Consequently, it is the 
ivories of the pre-Gothic period, that is to say, the carvings 
produced under Anglo-Saxon ideas and influences, that 
form the part of this book of paramount importance. I 
do not mean by this to detract in any way from that portion 
of the book which deals with those later periods. That 
portion is admirably conceived and as admirably written, 
but it falls into the category of a classification of types, 
and does not deal with a branch of art which is original in 
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inspiration. Not so the earlier section. It will come as a 
matter of astonishment to those who were unaware of it, 
a matter of increased and defined pleasure to those who had 
a certain knowledge of the subject, and, let us hope, pride 
for both, to find that here in England we had from the 
eighth to the twelfth century a school of ivory carving 
which was the equal, if not the superior, of the great 
school which flourished in Germany under the Carolingian 
and Ottonian emperors. The achievements of the monu- 
mental sculptors in the North in Saxon times, and those of 
the miniaturists at Winchester and elsewhere at a rather 
later date, are sufficiently well known, but this great 
branch of art will come as a revelation to most people. 
The authoress, whose admirable catalogue to the recent 
exhibition of ivories at the Burlington Fine Arts Club is 
sufficiently well known, comes triumphantly through this 
much more delicate ordeal. There cannot be sufficient 
praise for such a model of restrained and able criticism. 
Miss Longhurst sifts her evidence as to the manner born; 
no grain escapes her watchful eye or falls with more than 
its entitled weight. The result is that what has previously 
seemed a nebulous and precarious fabric now rests on a 
foundation of sure and considered fact. The format of the 
book is an historical introduction, in which I dislike the 
use of double columns for the text, and a catalogue 
raisonné of the plates followed by the _ illustrations. 
These productions are first-rate and, in addition, the 
coloured plates reach a high level of achievement. This 
book should be on the shelves of everyone who is 
interested in Art. 
LEIGH ASHTON. 
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THE NEW KERAMIC GALLERY, by WILLIAM CHAFFERS, 

revised and edited by H. M. Cunpatt, I.S.0., F.S.A. 

2 vols. (Reeves and Turner.) 

The present is the third edition of the late Mr. William 
Chaffers’ well-known handbook, which forms a supplement 
to his equally familiar ‘“ Marks and Monograms on Pottery 
and Porcelain.” Close upon twenty years have elapsed 
since the publication of the second edition, which was also 
revised by Mr. H. M. Cundall; as now issued the book 
contains one hundred and thirty half-tone reproductions 
beyond those of the second edition, as well as additional 
colour-plates and marks. This is not a work to which one 
turns for a connected account of the history and evolution 
of ceramic art as one does, for instance, to Dr. Hannover’s 
three volumes, but the information it gives is clearly 
tabulated, and the lavishness of the illustration is a most 
valuable feature. Hence the student and _ collector 
will be bound to find this book a constant and helpful 
companion. 


UNKNOWN SUFFOLK, by Donatp MaxweELt. Illustrated 
in line and colour by the Author. (John Lane.) 15s. 

A new addition to Lane’s County Series, and the 
sixth by Donald Maxwell, ‘“‘ Unknown Suffolk” is as 
good to look at and as pleasant to read as the other five. 
Though few of the coloured illustrations disguise the fact 
that they are pen-and-ink sketches tinted ad hoc, several 
of them, such as “‘ The Castles of Ipswich,” and especially 
the watercolour of “‘ Wool Pit,” suggest originals worth 
treasuring for their own sake. Mr. Maxwell’s pen is 
equally at ease whether it is writing the text or drawing 
the illustrations, whence arises a homogeneity, an intimate 
relation between word and picture, which one so often 
misses in illustrated volumes. The descriptive text with 
its, always relevant and often humorous, excursions into 
geography, history and etymology, will delight all lovers of 
Gainsborough’s county. A certainly curious coincidence 
gives the author an opportunity to reveal himself also as a 
poet. 

“In 1916, either by accident or by practical joking on 
the part of the Admiralty,” he says, “it happened that 
(out of 1,100 R.N.V.R. officers) Frank Mason and Donald 
Maxwell, the naval artist-correspondents of the “Illustrated 
London News ” and the “ Graphic” respectively, were 
commanding officer and sub-lieutenant in H.M. Motor 
Launch 154...” This fact induced the author to make 
a little song about it, from which one verse, supposed 
to be spoken by a (non-existent) deckhand of M.L. 154, 
may be quoted :— 

When we wos gazing on the deep, 
To watch the wily Hun rise, 
They’d both be looking t’other way 
A-sketching of the sunrise. 

But was it “ tother way ” ? 

H. F. 


A HISTORY OF CARICATURE, by Bonun LyNcH 
and Gwyer.) 25s. net. 

There is a considerable literature on the history of 
caricature, and though Mr. Bohun Lynch’s book hardly 
lives up to its ambitious title, it is none the less an enter- 
taining volume. Notwithstanding his epilogue, the enter- 
tainment is more marked than the instruction. Caricature 
is essentially an art that appeals to the mass mind, and it 
would have been interesting if Mr. Lynch had seen fit to 
discuss the technique and scope of artists like “ Poy,” 


(Faber 


“ Strube,” and particularly Mr. Webster, whose brilliantly 
amusing comments on the august fields of sport have more 
insight than all the writings of the sporting journalists. 
Our contemporary political caricaturists maintain the tradi- 
tion, set in Victorian days, which eschews brutality, but 
they make up for this by a high-spirited and direct humour 
characteristic of our national temperament, though the 
classical dignity of Tenniel, whom Mr. Lynch ignores, has 
not been caught by any of his successors. “‘ Quiz,” and 
Mr. Kapp, and the incomparable Max Beerbohm suffer 
from the defect of being precious. Caricature is not an 
art which lends itself to over-subtlety, or to the portraying 
of the finer shades of character, or to over-decoration, and 
these three are all guilty of one or other of these failings. 
And one would have liked, too, some appreciation of Mr. 
Louis Raemaekers, who does not appear to figure in these 
pages. 

These criticisms apart, the book, as I have said, is an 
entertaining and, indeed, a delightful volume. The cover 
design of itself is enough to earn it a place on the side- 
table in any drawing-room, and the twenty plates at the 
end of the book, which begin with the caricature of Isaac 
of Norwich, and other Jews, from the head of an exchequer 
roll of 1233, and end with a good example of Mr. Ralph 
Barton’s virtuosity, should enliven many dull quarters of 


an hour. H. E. WORTHAM. 
THE HUMAN FORM IN ART. Edited by A. A. BRAUN. 
(John Lane.) 16s. net. 


The intention of such books (there are many) is not 
always clear; I should not like to think, or to suggest, that 
the most obvious intention is the true one. But when we 
find that the human form in art is regarded mainly as the 
female form in the nude, with a stress rather on nudity 
than on art, we cannot help forming certain suspicions. It 
can hardly be said that such a collection (consisting largely, 
it seems, of prints from blocks which have been used else- 
where) is of much value to a student. The photographs 
are all very mediocre—some are deplorably bad—and 
little can be said in favour of most of the drawings. The 
text should prove useful, indeed, to those who write on 
“‘ art” for the newspapers; and the same may be said of 
the resourceful and surprising captions which are printed 
with the plates. 

Neither the form nor the style of this book can be 
regarded as worthy of so noble a theme and so pretentious 
a title. At the same time, allowance must be made for 
the limitations which are necessarily imposed on the 
production of such a volume. 


A BACKGROUND TO ARCHITECTURE, by SEWARD 
HuME RaTHBUN, M.A. (Yale University Press. London: 


Humphrey Milford.) 21s. net. 


In attempting to form a just opinion of a book by an 
American author, we are bound to recognize the fact that 
the American outlook differs essentially from our own. 
And I think we should remember also that the literary 
habits of America, even in serious literature, are peculiar 
to that country. Thus, when Mr. Rathbun speaks of 
“our more than admiration,” or “ the exquisite giant of 
painting,” and when he says “ they were more as we have 
grown to be than ever the Greek was,” and “ Egypt . . . 
relied upon mere weight of matter to force the future,” 
we must not come to the conclusion that, because such 
things are annoying to the English reader, he is incapable 
of writing a useful book. Indeed, I am sure that his book 
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will be extremely useful to the American student. To us, 
perhaps, Mr. Rathbun will appear too excitable. As he 
moves through ancient Greece, with cries of wonder and 
admiration at every step, we feel something which is akin 
to indulgent benevolence, while we envy his freshness and 
fine zeal. I smile at my son, with similar benevolence and 
envy, when he tells me that the milkmaid is beautiful, or 
that Horace wrote pretty odes. 

But if parts of Mr. Rathbun’s book are exasperating 
(for example, the statement that “ To Egypt, the achieve- 
ment of beauty for itself was never an ideal ”’), a good deal 
of it is careful, sound, and considered. His attempt to 
reveal the psychological bases of architecture is a good 
attempt. The book would gain immensely through cur- 
tailment. The index is meagre, and the indexer seems to 
have got into difficulties. 


RECEIVE IT SO, by Bastt Marne. (Noel Douglas.) §s. net. 

MUSIC AND MUSICIANS, by ALBERT LaviGNAc. New and 
Revised Edition, translated by WILLIAM MARCHANT and 
H. E. KREHBIEL. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 12s. 6d. net. 


TERPANDER, OR THE MUSIC OF THE FUTURE, by 

EDWARD J. DENT. (Kegan Paul.) 2s. 6d. net. 

Two of these are slim volumes, only the centre one is 
portly, as befits the dignity of many editions. Lavignac’s 
treatise has long been a textbook. So far as I know it is 
unique amongst books of its class for the ground that it 
covers, which extends from the physiology of the human 
ear to the Greek modes, and from the nature of sound 
waves to the present state of music in England. This 
chapter, which was the work of H. E. Krehbiel, concludes 
with a biography of Elgar up to “ The Apostles.” The 
whole book would have been the better for drastic 
re-editing. 


A Journal of the Arts 


In music, as in so many other things, there are always 
prophets of evil. Did not Horace Walpole declare that 
the art of bel canto was dead ? It is good, therefore, to read 
Mr. E. J. Dent, who, since this essay of his was published, 
has become Professor of Music at Cambridge, for he is 
resolute in avoiding petulant criticism of the music of 
to-day. All art is an adventure, he says, and anyone who 
wishes to enter into its inheritance must be willing to run 
risks. If we become really intimate with contemporary 
music we might lose our taste for the music of our youth. 
Thus think the prudent, Mr. Dent observes, and admits 
their fears to be well-founded. But unless we are ready, 
under the impulse of Stravinsky and the other composers 
of the present day, to hazard losing our taste for 
Mozart (one shudders as one writes it), we are not really 
alive. Mr. Dent, I should add, is no prophet, and does 
not attempt to see futurity through a glass darkly. But it 
would be difficult to imagine a more scholarly exposition 
of the development of music since it decided to become a 
secular art. 

Mr. Basil Maine is known to readers of APOLLO. In 
this all-too-slender book he has collected some of the 
articles he has written during the past year or two. Mr. 
Maine has had an adventurous career. He has hitched 
his car to more than one star. The organ loft at Durham, 
the London stage, the movies—he has in his time played 
many parts, including that of the Christ in Masefield’s 
play. And deliberately he has chosen the réle of music 
critic as the réle best suited to a sensitive and reflective 
mind. Read these essays and you will see that both my 
epithets are justified. If Mr. Dent convinces us that 
modern music is alive, Mr. Maine does the same for 
musical criticism. 

H. E. W. 


MUSIC OF THE MONTH 


By H. E. 


HE advantage of such notes as these is that they 
enable one to appreciate things in rather better 
perspective, to submit first impressions to the test 

of quieter, if not more reasonable, judgment than 

the more summary necessities of daily or weekly journalism 
allow. People do not always realize the amount of new music 
which is constantly performed in London. Some of those 
who do, refer to it with impatience. Naturally this is an 
attitude which anyone with a real interest in music cannot 
share. It is difficult to escape from the prejudices which 
our musical inheritance has given us. But the mere fact 
that the composer, of all creative artists, is least likely, in 
following the gleam, to secure any material reward, is a 
test of sincerity. Your novelist may write a best seller; 
your poet sell his poems to the great American public; 
your composer serves his mistress without even these 
slender hopes of reward. This of itself is of course no 
test of sincerity, but it is a prima facie reason for a critic 
to exercise all care and toleration in his judgments. He 
cannot perhaps hope to set his finger on every new master- 
piece directly he hears it. If a new work pleases him 
unduly he must decide whether this is not because it is the 
ingenious reflection of some contemporary master’s style 
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and individuality which he is already prepared to admire; 
if it displeases him he must make up his mind that his 
disapproval is not due to a boldness and originality which 
he is not sufficiently far-sighted to understand. This 
dilemma has not been present in any of the music by 
British composers to which we have been introduced this 
month. It has presented itself on the other hand in the 
Philipp Jarnach Quartet (Op. 16), played by the wonderful 
Amar Quartet, in which Paul Hindemith is the viola 
player, at the B.B.C. International Chamber Concert at 
the Grotian Hall. 


The Modern German School.—Jarnach, though 
not a German born, and though his earlier studies were 
made in Paris, has won a place amongst the leading com- 
posers of the younger German school. In this quartet 
of his one appreciates the individuality which has enabled 
him to find a personal style whilst still remaining under 
the influences which have controlled German music since 
the time of Philip Emmanuel Bach. He is formal in 
the logical sense of being concerned with the form, 
rather than the essence, of his musical ideas, and he is 
at pains to leave nothing unsaid which shall make his 
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meaning clear. If he is difficult to follow it is because he 
has developed an extremely free sense of tonality. This 
and a crabbed harmonic idiom make him seem more 
remote from the prepossessions which we bring to the 
understanding of contemporary music than either his 
construction or his rhythms, which are characteristically 
straightforward, warrant. It is true that this quartet 
does not convey the least idea of sensuous beauty and 
might be dismissed as conventionally hideous. But 
sensuous beauty is a product rather than a factor in music, 
as in the other arts ; it comes in the train of austere qualities, 
qualities of form and design which I should hesitate at any 
time to assert were wanting in this work, and particularly 
after listening to its extraordinarily impressive interpre- 
tation by the Amar Quartet. Their sureness, the result 
of consummate musicianship, was of itself sufficient to 
prevent any summary condemnation, and if they did not 
make plain the structure of its two exceedingly long 
movements, they enabled one to realize their underlying 
logic, if not their underlying emotion. The Hindemith 
Quartet (Op. 22), also a first English performance, con- 
sisted of several short movements. Its inspiration is less 
deep than that of the Jarnach, at least so I thought, as its 
modernity is more conventional. Hindemith is a composer 
of immense competence who seems to be struggling to 
escape from the shackles of tonality whilst Jarnach has 
already achieved his freedom. But one gets so little oppor- 
tunity of hearing the works of either composer in London, 
that it is difficult to estimate their real value. The impor- 
tance of Wilhelm Maler, presumably also a Teuton, is 
less hard to ascertain. It was enough to hear his Trio for 
flute, clarinet, and bassoon, which was played at the Con- 
temporary Music Centre’s concert, and had better be 
left to repose in the obscurity of its MS. 

At this same concert we had a merry, high-spirited 
Trio for piano, oboe, and bassoon by Poulenc—another 
first English performance—which from internal evidence 
looks like a recent work of the young French composer’s. 
It is well written for the instruments, with some specially 
racy passages for the bassoon; it makes no effort to be 
dissonant or modern; it moves without self-consciousness 
from tonic to dominant and dominant to tonic. Altogether 
it was a very attractive example of the swing towards a 
neo-classicism which is characteristic of the most gifted 
members of the contemporary French school, whose 
parentage gocs back through its father Ravel to Gounod. 


Some Native Works.—So much for new German 
and French music. If we are.apt to approach either school 
with the superiority born of slight acquaintance—for 
there is a widespread idea, based on false analogies, that 
the German musical genius is at present exhausted through 
excessive cultivation in the past, whilst we never can believe 
that Auric and Poulenc, being Frenchmen, are serious— 
we can at least listen to our own composers without any 
prejudices of this kind. Presumably because we hear so 
much more of this, and of necessity therefore the proportion 
of chaff to the good grain is higher, there seems less unity 
of style amongst English musicians than in any country in 
Europe. For instance, we have been presented since 
these notes were last written with three new dramatic works, 
all of them cast in a large mould: two operas, “ Ippolita 
of the Hills” by Adela Maddison, John Barkworth’s 
“Romeo and Juliet,” and one ballet, Lord Berners’ “‘ The 
Triumph of Neptune.” It would puzzle anyone to detect 


here the community of style or ideas which one would 
expect to be shown in some degree between composers 
working in the same country at the same time. The music 
to “The Triumph of Neptune ” is a masterpiece of its 
kind. Lord Berners’ brilliant lightness of touch, his 
handling of dance forms, his power of caricature, are well 
known. He has never been happier or more at ease than 
in this music, which sometimes shyly enters regions of 
sheer beauty, as in the snow-fairies scene, where we cease 
to worry about the absurdities of mankind. It is a pity 
that Lord Berners is so uncompromising in his deter- 
mination to have his joke. We smile at wit, we laugh 
at buffoonery: as tableau succeeds tableau, and stalls 
and gallery guffaw at Neptune, at the omnibus and the 
policeman of pantomime, one remembers the remark of a 
philosopher, who many years ago was amongst the first 
critics in this country to realize the significance of the 
Russian ballet in the history of the art of the dance, that 
without profundity and seriousness, gaiety and wanton- 
ness have no significance. All the Outstanding examples 
of the ballet in the repertory of M. Diaghileff’s company 
have that seriousness—I need only instance “Petroushka,” 
“The Three-Cornered Hat,” and “ Les Matelots.” If 
it underlies the foolery of “ The Triumph of Neptune,” 
I failed to detect it. 

Such a criticism does not apply to either of the two 
operas. Mrs. Maddison’s “Ippolita of the Hills” is 
grand opera of the grandest. I have never heard a more 
ruthless effort on the part of any orchestra to overpower 
the singers. My own seat happened to be near the drums 
and cymbals, and such thrills as I got must have been like 
those the “ Turkish music” of the janissaries gave to 
our forbears in pre-Mozartian days. If the blame for this 
state of affairs has to be apportioned between the composer 
and orchestra, most of it must be given to Mrs. Maddison 
for her use of the brass (and the percussion). Over that 
turgid sea of sound the recitative of the singers was borne 
like a cork upon the waves. “ Ippolita” was performed 
at the Chelsea Palace; “‘ Romeo and Juliet ” at the Parry 
Theatre in the Royal College. The difference of atmosphere 
was as great as that of the milieu. Mr. Barkworth 
aimed at being poetical, at illustrating Shakespeare’s play 
of young, romantic love, whereas Mrs. Maddison strove, 
above everything else, at being dramatic. Mr. Barkworth 
has the more scholarly mind, the more sensitive feeling for 
the union of music and words. He failed, as I believe 
every composer must fail, in heightening the emotional 
effect of Shakespeare’s own music. But the attempt was 
not without interest, since it was something more than a 
garish reflection of continental models. If Mr. Bark- 
worth was fellowing Debussy’s example in “ Pelléas and 
Mélisande,” his indebtedness was well disguised. 


Some Smaller Novelties.—I can only briefly refer 
to a few of the other works by English composers which 


one has braved the weeping skies to hear. Mr. Walton’s 
“* Siesta ” for chamber orchestra (played at one of Mr. Guy 
Warrack’s concerts) is neatly scored, an elegant trifle in 
rather an Austin-Dobsonish manner, very much at ease 
and paying the sort of negligent respect to tonality which 
a bright young man shows to a rich uncle whom he covertly 
admires. Two short pieces, “ Elegy” and “ Fantasy,” 
for string orchestra, one with a flute and horn added, and 
the other with a flute and harp, by Miss Elizabeth Maconchy, 
a student at the Royal College, were decidedly above the 
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level of student’s work. Her ideas may be coloured by the 
idiom now current in the Prince Consort Road ; it would 
indeed argue a lack of receptiveness on her part if this 
were not so, but her own poetic sense and her ability to give 
it formal expression shine through the influences of the 
school. Hers was by far the most original number in the 
last Patron’s Fund Rehearsal. A new song cycle, “ The 
Unfading Garden,” by Mr. Bryson—composer of “‘ The 
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Leper’s Flute ”—showed his skill in extracting new ore 
from the harmonic seams which few composers except 
Elgar now care—maybe they have not enough capital— 
to work. Dame Ethel Smyth in her Piano and Violoncello 
Sonata, an early composition, but now played in public 
for the first time, enabled us to appreciate Brahms as 
interpreted through the personality of a high-spirited and 
intelligent English girl. 


THE GRAMOPHONE WORLD 


By J. F. 


Y test of needles has led to the following as 
Mes best of their kind: Fibre, “ Wild’s Semi- 

Permanent.” Steel, “ Cliftophone Arrow.” I 

will give the names and addresses of the makers 
to any reader interested. 

Abbreviations: H.M.vV.—‘“‘ His Master’s 
cot. — “‘ Columbia.” PAR. — “ Parlophone.” 
* Vocalion.” 

Prices.—COL. 


Voice.” 
voc. — 


L. 6s. 6d., D. 4s. 6d., others 4s. 6d. 


and 3s. H.M.V. DA. 6s., DB. 8s. 6d., E. 4s. 6d., 
D. 6s. 6d., C. 4s. 6d., B. 3s. voc. 4s. 6d. 
OPERATIC 


COL. 9143. B.B.C. Chorus and Orch. in Wigmore Hall. 
Conductor, Percy Pitt: “ Faust” (Gounod)—Soldier’s 
Chorus and, with Harold Williams, ’Gainst the Power. 
Good average performance. Recording brilliant. 

H.M.V. DB. 932. Chaliapine, with Orch. Conductor, 
Eugene Goossens : “ I] Barbiere ” (Rossini)—La Calunnia 
e un venticello. A wonderful record of the great singer’s 
impersonation of the pompous and stupid Don Basilio. 
On the reverse side is Mussorgski’s satirical “ Song of 
the Flea,” sung as only Chaliapine can sing it. 


ORCHESTRAL 


cot. L. 1798.99. Concertgebouw Orchestra in Am- 
sterdam Concert Hall. Conductor, Willem Mengelberg : 
Fifth Symphony (Mahler)—Adagietto, and “ Egmont” 
Overture (Beethoven). Mengelberg obtains great depth of 
feeling and nobility from Mahler. The Beethoven is also 
fine. Recording needs steel needles. | 9137. B.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra. Conductor, Percy Pitt : “‘ Christmas 
Cverture ” (Coleridge-Taylor). Poor stuff. Recording 
shrill. 

H.M.v. D. 1129. Symphony Orchestra. Conductor, 
Albert Coates : ““ The Planets ” (Holst)—No. 4, Jupiter. 
Also D. 1138 39: “ Tannhauser” Overture and “ Die 
Meistersinger ”’—Dance of the Apprentices (both Wagner). 
The cleverness of Jupiter is relieved by some good tunes, 
but they need straightforward playing that is outside 
Mr. Coates’s magnetism. The greatness of the conductor 
is felt in the glowing performance of the “ Tannhauser.” 
The recording of the latter shows great improvement in 
the fact that the former hollow echoes have been damped 
down. | D. 1128. Royal Albert Hall Orchestra. Con- 
ductor, Sir Landon Ronald : “ L’Aprés-midi d’un Faune ” 
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(Debussy). The performance lacks atmosphere, and the 
recording gives poor instrumental balance. 

voc. K. 05272. Modern Chamber Orchestra. Con- 
ductor, Stanley Chapple : “ El Amor Brujo ” (de Falla)— 
Pantomime and Danse Rituelle du Feu. The great little 
orchestra does justice to the fantastic beauty of the Spanish 


master. Recording very good. 
CHORAL 
COL. 9144. Sheffield Choir, with Orch. and Organ. 


Conductor, Sir Henry Coward : “ Messiah” (Handel)— 
And the Glory and Lift up your Heads. Lively singing. 
Recording singularly thin and sharp. 

H.M.V. D. 1127. Royal Choral Society and Albert Hall 
Orchestra. Conductor, Dr. E. C. Bairstow: “‘ Mass in 
B Minor ” (Bach)—Gloria in Excelsis Deo. Not the best 
of this series. Performers seem tired, and recording is 
big, but not detailed. 

voc. K. 05265. Massed Choir with Organ : “ Reces- 
sional ” (Kipling) and “ Jerusalem ” (Parry). Sung with 
restraint. Recording does not suggest a massed choir, 
but is fairly good. 

CONCERTI 


coL. L. 1800/02. W.H. Squire and Hall? Orchestra. 
Conductor, Sir Hamilton Harty: Violoncello Concerto 
(Saint-Saéns). Mr. Squire is too sentimental for this kind 
of music. Recording good with steel needles. 

H.M.V. D. 1130/33. Mark Hambourg and Royal Albert 
Hall Orchestra. Conductor, Sir Landon Ronald: Piano 
Concerto in B Flat Minor (Tchaikovsky). The impetuous 
Mr. Hambourg is here quite good, and Sir Landon is 
obviously at his best. Recording and balance are excellent. 
A descriptive album is presented with the set. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


coL. L. 1803. Léner String Quartet : Quartet in D, 
Op. 11 (Tchaikovsky)—Andante cantabile. Sweet tone for 
sweet melancholy—a lovely record. | Catterall Quartet : 
Quartet in A, Op. 18, No. § (Beethoven)—Andante can- 
tabile. A fair performance. Recording thin. 


ORGAN 
COL. 9139. Clarence Raybould at St. Mary-le-Bow 
Church: “ Medley of Christmas Hymns.” The real 
church organ effect ! 


H.M.V. D. 1137. Marcel Dupré at Queen’s Hall : 




















“ Noél, with Variations” (Daquin) and “ Dialogue ” 
(Clérambault). M. Dupré’s treatment is of fascinating 
delicacy and charm. The formerly hollow recording has 
been improved. C. 1291. G. D. Cunningham at 
Kingsway Hall: “ Toccata and Fugue in D Minor” 
(Bach). This is more detailed, but less sonorous than 
G. T. Pattman’s “ Columbia ” record of the same work 
reviewed last month. Despite its faults, I prefer the latter 
recording. 
VOCAL 

coL. D. 1555. Dora Labbette (soprano), with piano : 
“Dream O’Day Jill” (Ed. German) and “ Damon—Die 
Bekehrte,” in Eng. (Strange). Miss Labbette misunder- 
stands Edward German, and has a tremolo in the other 
song. Recording good. 

H.M.V. DA. 816. Maartje Offers (contralto), with 
instr. accomp. : Ombra mai fu—Largo (Handel) and Caro 
mio ben (Giordani). Two famous contralto airs spoilt by 
tremolo. Recording good. 

voc. B. 3123 (4s.). Selma d’Arco (soprano): “ La 
Girometta ” (Sibella), and “‘ Maria Wiegenlied ” (Reger). 
An excellent and enjoyable record. | K.05266. H. Stevens 
(bass-baritone), with AZolian Orch. : “‘ Creation ” (Haydn) 
—Now Heaven in Fullest Glory and “ St. Paul” (Men- 
delssohn)—O God Have Mercy. A fine oratorio record, 
but the voice is too loud. 


ART NEWS 


The Royal Society of Portrait Painters at Burlington 
House. 


The predominating impression left upon the visitor 
to the Royal Portrait Painters’ Exhibition is that of paint. 
Perhaps this is as it should be since respect for the “ nature 
of the material ” is counted as one of the esthetic virtues 
—the only trouble is that oil-paint has a protean character. 
Most of the painters seem to use it in the quality and 
consistency in which it leaves the tubes. The next im- 
pression is that most of the painters appear to be thinking 
of some objective impersonal tertium quid which they 
would probably call art—and which is connected with 
so-called decorative design and colouring—irrespective of 
the sitter; hence, once more, a sense of sameness that 
links most of these paintings to one another despite the 
differences of sex, age, and character of the sitters. What 
makes portraiture really interesting is either the sitter, or 
the painter, or preferably both together, but neither the 
nature of the material nor the quality of the design, as such. 

Holl’s “ Duke of Cleveland” (No. 9) is a splendid 
example of the combined qualities of sitter and painter, 
whilst in Orchardson’s “ The Late Lord Swaythling ” 
(No. 29) the interest is in the handling of the paint. The 
same applies to Clausen’s “ Self-Portrait” (181). Keith 
Henderson’s “ The Moberleys,” relegated to the “ Grey 
Room,” shows an excellent adaptation of technique and 


design to the nature of the sitters—three children—a 
quality which also distinguishes Harry Morley’s portrait 
of his daughter Beryl (No. 253). There are several sur- 
prises in this exhibition: Sir James Shannon’s “ Mrs. 
Hussey of Scotney Castle” (No. 239), once no doubt 
universally admired, seems extraordinarily weak and 
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INSTRUMENTAL 


cot. D. 1554. Lionel Tertis (viola) : “ Air on G string ” 
(Sulzer, arr. Tertis), and “ La Gitana” (Kreisler). Not 
Mr. Tertis’s best. Recording good. 4114. Leslie 
England (piano) : ‘‘ To Spring ” (Grieg), and “ Rustle of 
Spring ” (Sinding). Mr. England plays them with wintry 
gloom. Recording only fair. 

H.M.V. DB. 957/60. Cortot (piano): “ The Twenty- 
four Preludes ” (Chopin), in Album with M. Cortot’s own 
poetic notes. A remarkable issue. The great French 
pianist makes no alterations in the text of the music. His 
technique is wonderful. The recording is good only with 
fibre needles. | E. 444. Isolde Menges (violin) : “ Chan- 
son Hindoue ” and “ Hymn to the Sun” (both Rimski- 
Korsakof). Sheer beauty of playing and recording ! 

B. 2380. Sousa’s Band: “ Stars and Stripes” and 
“ Fairest of the Fair.” A famous band well recorded. 
voc. K. 05269. York Bowen (piano): “ Faschings- 
schwank” (Schumann). Bowen’s poetical moods suit 
Schumann. Recording dull. 


SHAKESPEAREAN DRAMA 
voc. K. 05254. Henry Bayton and Max Gayton: 
“ King Henry VIII ”—The Fall of Wolsey. Mr. Bayton’s 
clerical reading, perhaps, suits the part. Recording 
exaggerates sibilants. 


AND NOTES 


undisciplined. The Marchioness of Queensberry reveals 
herself in the portrait of “ Miss Irene Hart” (No. 244) 
as a very considerable artist. Paul Helleu, whom one 
thought of as a clever, but very superficial, painter and 
etcher, rises in one’s estimation on account of a very 
subtle portrait of a “ Widow” (No. 118). The late 
Henry Weigall, of whom one does not remember to have 
heard of at all, and who died in 1925, aged ninety-three, 
makes most of the present-day painters look fussy and 
nerve-racked by the side of his quiet, unassuming, but, 
nevertheless, masterly portrait of the “ Duke of Welling- 
ton ” (61), painted in the middle of the last century. 

Other portraits worth special notice seem to me to be 
the following: Watts’s “ Prudence Penelope, wife of the 
Rt. Hon. Geo. Cavendish Bentinck ” (55), an early work, 
which has worn badly, but is designed in the grand 
manner; Harold Knight’s “ Mrs. Frost ” (63), beautifully 
modelled, if a little laboured; the Hon. Neville Lytton’s 
“ Woman with Turban ” (71), fine in colour and character ; 
Lilian Lancester’s ‘‘ My Son, Patrick ” (193), not faultless, 
but full of understanding of childhood; Malcolm Gavin’s 
“George Crabbie, Esq.” (238), equally full of under- 
standing of a different type of sitter, and distinguished by 
fine painting of the hands; Anne Zinkeisen’s “ Anne 
Bell ” (265), which leaps from the wall owing to its 
brilliant tonality; H. J. Gunn’s “ C. N. Johnstone, Esq.” 
(298), who really looks a gentleman of colour. Also there 
was “ Pinkie,” by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 


The “‘ Multi-National” at the Chenil Gallery. 


Everyone interested in painters and painting has reason 
to be grateful to Mrs. E. R. Harriman’s enterprising spirit 
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A pollo: 


to which we owe the present “ Multi-National Exhibition 
of Works by French, British, American, German, Swiss, 
and Mexican Artists.” If the exhibition is not what 
one could strictly call representative, no show which includes 
names such as the following could possibly be negligible : 
George Bracque, André Derain, Raoul Dufy, Foujita, 
Othon-Friesz, Jean Gris, Marchand, Matisse, Offmann, 
Kickert, Rouault, Utrillo, Van Dongen, van Rysselberghe, 
Vlaminck—to mention some outstanding names belonging 
to the, in itself ‘‘ multi-national,” Paris school; Barlach, 
Campendonck, Feininger, Georges Gross, Karl Hofer, 
Paul Klee, Georg Kolbe, Emil Nolde, Max Pechstein, 
Christian Rohlfs, Schmidt Rottluff—representing Germany ; 
amongst American artists : Louis Bouché, Robert Chanler, 
Rockwell Kent, Walt Kuhn, Maurice Sterne, Max 
Weber ; and amongst the British: Vanessa Bell, Frank 
Dobson, Jacob Epstein, Roger Fry, Mark Gertler, 
Charles Ginner, Duncan Grant, Paul Nash, Lucien Pissarro, 
James Pryde, W. Rothenstein, W. W. Russell, Walter 
Sickert. These names should be sufficient to stimulate 
the curiosity of the London public and induce them to 
undertake a pilgrimage to Chelsea. A detailed analysis 
of the exhibition would occupy a space far beyond that 
at my disposal. The real interest of the exhibition is that 
it challenges comparisons, nor need the British artists 
here hide their heads in shame : some of the best pictures 
but none of the worst are by them. Take alone Paul 
Nash’s extraordinarily delicate, subtle, and simple still-life 
which hangs next to Georges Gross’s “A Street in Berlin,” 
and André Derain’s “ Femme dans un Fauteuil.” You 
have the advantage here of comparing three undoubted 
“* Nationals ” : of the three, Derain has a worldwide repu- 
tation, but his picture here seems to mean nothing in 
particular; on the other hand, Georges Gross’s means far 
too much; it is a psychological puerility, the kind of thing 
a boy in his “ Flegel-Jahre” might have perpetrated. 
Paul Nash’s still-life is not thus instinct with evidence of 
the élan vital—in the raw, so to speak: it may be too 
eesthetical, but it is esthetical. Or compare Karl Hofer’s 
“ Portrait de Madame B” with Matisse’s “ Portrait sur 
fond jaune et vert” and Rothenstein’s “ Self-Portrait.” 
Matisse is here seen to be au fond, not only decorative, 
but “ pretty-pretty,” whilst the German artist is not only 
decorative, but “ ugly-ugly ” to the marrow; this bent of 
his mind does, nevertheless, not prevent him from expres- 
sing that quality of character with great power as in a 
very masterly sketch “ Portrait of M. Flechtheim ” (No. 
150). Professor Rothenstein represents himself with a 
kind of professorial lack of humour, but his picture is both 
drawn and painted; he has shirked nothing. Again, it 
seems to me, the British artist scores in a British way— 
on balance. As a colourist our Duncan Grant can hold 
his own in his “ Still-Life” (No. 4) against all comers. 
Nevertheless there are some pictures of unusual interest 
by foreign artists, often of a kind which has no parallel 
in British art; of these one may note Lionel Feiniger’s 
exciting composition “ Hammerstet” (No. 111); M. Lauter- 
burg’s strange, Peter-Brueghel-like “‘ Paysage” ; E. Martin’s 
icy-cold “La Rade”; Augusto Giacometti’s abstract but 
very romantic “ The Future ”— a series of explosive 
blues, reds, yellows, etc. One might go on citing pictures 
worth looking at, on the different national sides, e.g. 
Utrillo’s No. 71, Ginner’s No. 28, W. C. Clause’s “ The 
Pine Wood” (No. 32), Preston Dickinson’s abstract 
adventure (No. 88), Osterlind’s “ Versailles” (No. 131), 
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and Paul Klee’s “ M. Perlenschwein ” (No. 180), a drawing 
that holds one against one’s better judgment. A very 
remarkable painting by a twelve-year-old Mexican boy 
— Kiahawa—The Hills” (No. 74) seems to be the 
result of a very commendable method of teaching on 
Professor Cisek’s principles. 

It is to be hoped that the “ Multi-national ” and the 
“Inter-national ” may some day co-operate and let us 
have a more inclusive and fully representative show. 


Rodin Exhibition at the Leicester Galleries. 


The widespread popularity of “‘ Le Penseur,” who even 
now sits upon the grave of the artist, is no doubt responsible 
for the impression that Rodin himself was a “ thinker,” a 
second Michelangelo. He was instead a purely sensuous 
artist, a sculptor to whom the living human form appealed 
apart altogether from any meaning that could conveniently 
be associated with it. The “ subject-matter ” of his sculp- 
ture was mostly an afterthought, invented for it sometimes 
by his friends—certainly not the fountain-head of his 
activity. The very “thinker” is the image of a man to 
whom thought is an unusual and difficult operation. Even 
the assertion that it was the human form that interested 
Rodin needs qualification, for his rendering of this element 
of physiology was given in terms of light and shade; he 
was much more a modeller of vibrant light values than a 
maker of rhythmic volumes. With this reservation one 
can overlook his often shapeless silhouettes, his purely 
pictorial use of drapery, and gratefully acknowledge the 
extraordinary subtlety and sensitiveness of his modelling, 
whether employed to express the vigour of young manhood, 
“ L’age d’Airain ” (No. 2), or the sereness of old age, “ La 
vieille Héaulmiére ” (No. 21), the soft charm of girlhood and 
infancy, “‘ Frére et Soeur” (No. 15), or the appeal of de- 
formation, “‘ L’homme au nez cess¢” (No. 10). The 
“Téte de Balzac ” (No. 25), here, is the most interesting 
reduced rendering of the head of his greatest—perhaps his 
only truly creative—work, the statue of Balzac, and it is 
amusing to remember that he got into trouble because his 
“ L’age d’Airain ” was too much and his “ Balzac” too 
little like Nature. 


Van Gogh Exhibition at the Leicester Galleries. 


Nothing could help one to clarify his mind in respect 
of the achievement of this mentally-tortured, widely- 
praised, much-condemned, and little-understood artist. 
Mentally afflicted, Van Gogh died in his thirty-eighth year 
by his own hand after a professional career that hardly 
lasted longer than ninety-six months. He had previously 
tried his hand and head at picture-dealing, school-mastering, 
and missionary labours. In such circumstances practically 
all his creations must be regarded as “ early work”; his 
“hand” had no time to mature ; and at no period of his very 
short artistic life was he concerned only with esthetics. 
Under the influence of his compatriot Mauve, he begins 
as a sober draughtsman and a somewhat melancholy 
painter—here to be seen, e.g. in No. 33, “A Peasant 
Woman working in the Fields,” No. 29, “ An Avenue in 
Holland,” and No. 35, “ The Big Bible.” In 1886 he 
goes to Paris, studies at the Atelier Cormon, makes the 
acquaintance of Gauguin, Toulouse-Lautrec, Pissarro, and 
Seurat, a galére in which only Pissarro was and remained 
entirely “ balanced.” Through these painters Van Gogh’s 
already morbidly sensitive mind is tremendously stimu- 
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CHRIST’S VISIT TO MARY AND MARTHA 


By Fan Vermeer 








A pollo : 


lated. He becomes an impressionist—compare here No. 6, 
“Banlieue de Paris” of 1886—a neo-impressionist : compare 
. Self-Portrait,” No. §, 1886-87—and in the same year 
shows the first visible signs of mental agitation—compare 
“ View in a Park ” (No. 19)—without, however, crossing 
over the borderline. Somewhat similar agitation is visible 
here, in the “‘ Restaurant Rispal ” (No. 13), and the “ Corn- 
field” of 1888 (No. 14). This agitation must be understood 
in the literal sense of visible movement taking place in a 
lateral direction and increasing in violence, with two 
plainly evident results : the colours heighten and brighten, 
and the objects represented are more and more distorted 
as the equilibrium of his mind is disturbed—the (No. 18) 
“Woman with Flowers ” (1888) is nearly normal and most 
exquisite in colour. After this period the agitation extends 
beyond the borders of sanity, but creates, nevertheless, 
a new vision of intense beauty; the “ Vase of Irises ” of 
1889 (No. 7) is a veritable pean of luminous colour and 
rhythmic ecstasy. In “ The Ravine,” of 1889-1890, the 
vision is shaken beyond endurance; there is still rhythm 
in the design, still beauty in his colour, but the mind is no 
longer in control. 

Had Van Gogh been an entirely sane person he would 
probably have remained a shop assistant—a slight loss of 
levelheadedness might account for his becoming either a 
missionary or a painter “of sorts”; but it was his un- 
doubted insanity that created a new vision of beauty which 
sanity could never have attained. Proof of this is here 
demonstrated ad oculos. 


The “ Society of Wood Engravers” at the Redfern Gallery. 

The woodcut—using the term to include also wood- 
engraving and linoleum cutting—is a plausible craft— 
almost any surface print in black-and-white has a certain 
attractiveness and inclines the spectator favourably to- 
wards it. It is only when the design itself is good and the 
cutting masterly that a work of art results. This can most 
readily be recognized in Eric Gill’s cuts, which consist 
mainly of simple contours, and therefore depend on no 
adventitious aid to make them attractive. But perhaps 
Mr. Gill’s technique is a little too ascetic; he might, and in 
fact does, use it on metal, and with almost identical result 
Farthest away from this simplicity is Mrs. Raverat’s 
craftsmanship, which therefore depends less on the surface 
pattern than on the subject-matter of the design. Miss 
Clare Leighton’s method approaches Mrs. Raverat’s 
in spirit, though it is not nearly so elaborate, and 
her subject-matter is entirely different; “‘ Dawn in 
the Night-train to Mostar” (No. 77) is capital. A very 
elaborate technician is Eric Daglish, whose design 
is undergoing a process of marked esthetic improve- 
ment; he always was a good craftsman, and-a better 
naturalist; he is now becoming a creative artist—compare 
his “ American Song Sparrows ” (No. 46), “ The Bream ” 
(No. 47), and the idyllic “‘ Edge of a Wood” (No. §0). 
Equally elaborate, even more so in technique, is E. V. 
Ravilions, who displays at the same time an amusing 
fancifulness (No. 19), “‘ The Bedroom.”. Both Paul and 
John Nash are accomplished cutters, but this time 
Paul’s abstractions are a little more puzzling than usual 
—whilst John’s “ Phyllocactus” (No. 15) is a capital 
rendering of botanical facts in the terms of esthetic 
expression. David Jones’s cuts, especially No. §2, 
“ Tilustration to Pompey,” would meet with greater 
appreciation if shown in conjunction with the printed 
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text for which they are intended. On the other hand, 
Hester Sainsbury’s cuts, which are meant as illustration, 
look well by themselves and would look better on a larger 
scale; but she has both verve and esprit. Marcia Lane 
Foster’s naturalistically conceived human “ Rooks ” 
(No. 96), and the similarly designed but coarse “ Farmer’s 
Wife,” also deserve special mention ; they are spirited, and 
would also gain by larger dimensions. It seems a pity 
that the black-and-white woodcut conceived as a wall 
decoration, never very popular in England, is losing 
ground, temporarily one hopes, everywhere. 


The “ English Wood Engraving Society” at the St. George’s 
Gallery. 

The exhibition got together by the St. George’s Gallery 
—the “‘ English Wood Engraving Society ” does not declare 
its membership—has several interesting contributions 
Amongst them may be mentioned Blair Hughes-Stanton’s 
imaginative “Derelict Theatre” (No. 10), Gertrude 
Hermes’s somewhat Nashish “ Path through the Wood” 
(No. 22); she might, I think, have, with advantage, sup- 
pressed her unnecessarily gross “‘ Turkish Bath ” (No. 25); 
Gordon Craig’s “ Robinson Crusoe ” (No. 40), Ethelbert 
White’s ““ Sawing Logs ” (No. 47), Bernard Rice’s “ Old 
Bosnian Mill ” (No. 95), which is also technically distin- 
guished, and Agnes Millar Parker’s “ Stevedore ” (86) and 
“* Over the Blacksmith’s Shop” (No. 83). The latter is an in- 
geniously-thought-out zsthetical design and, as such, quite 
remarkable. Other woodcuts deserving of special notice 
are Leon Underwood’s “ Illustrations to Music from 
behind the Moon,” and more particularly No. 109; also 
Katherine M. Clayton’s technically excellent “ Gurnard ” 
(No. 103). 


Edgar L. Pattison’s Exhibition at the Abbey Galleries. 

The Abbey Gallery have added several large rooms 
on the first floor to their premises, which have now 
become the most important exhibition rooms in that dis- 
trict. They are exhibiting colour-etchings, dry-points, 
painting, and watercolours by Edgar L. Pattison. Mr. 
Pattison’s talent is the kind which will appeal to a large 
number of the public; they are pleasant to look at without 
challenging criticism. Amongst his best things are a still- 
life in oil, “ Laburnum and Silver” (No. 30), a water- 
colour, “‘ Street in Lymington ” (No. 63), an aquatint, 
“* Ducks ” (No. 38), and quite a number of the colour- 
etchings, such as “ Fez ” (No. 29), “ Nocturne ” (No. 24), 
“Near Rye ” (No. 17), and “ The Fisherman ” (No. 1). 
His Oriental scenes are what one would call “ typically 
Eastern,” but they are less convincing than his English 
subjects, if perhaps more decorative. 


The Collection of the late W. A. Coats. 

Apart from the famous Vermeer painting here illus- 
strated, the collection of the late W. A. Coats of Glasgow, 
which will be exhibited for five weeks, from January 4th, 
at the R.B.A. Galleries in Suffolk Street, includes a large 
number of pictures from many schools. Mr. Coats had 
a catholic taste ranging from Angelo di Cosimo to 
Rembrandt, from Kalf to Crawhall, from Watteau to 
Whistler, but he specialized in the Barbizon painters, 
and his examples of Corot’s and Monticelli’s work are 
amongst the finest and the most extensive in any 
collection. The exhibition numbers about 450 pictures 
in all. HERBERT FURST. 
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A pollo : 


An Exhibition of Japanese Colour Prints at Glasgow. 


The Scottish Print Club is about to make a bold 
adventure in the organization of an exhibition of Japanese 
colour prints, to be opened in Glasgow on January 17, 
1927. The only exhibition of this kind ever before 
attempted in Scotland was a comparatively small affair in 
Paisley in 1923, but now, the Japanese art of colour- 
printing is to be represented by such an assembly of fine 
prints as will make it a complete survey of the whole period 
from 1675 to about 1870, beginning with those in black- 
and-white only, followed by the application of colour by 
hand, as in the case of the primitives, showing the great 
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Claude Monet. 


The passing of M. Claude Monet, at the age of eighty- 
six, means the disappearance of the last surviving figure 
among the giants of Impressionism. In such a degree has 
this movement now become part of history, that it is difficult 
to realize that we have only now lost the man from one of 
whose early works, called “ Une Impression,” the whole 
of this current of art received its name. As to the greatness 
of his achievement, and the extent of his influence, opinion 
is unanimous to-day, and it is a source of satisfaction that 
the great painter of light should now be adequately repre- 
sented in the Gallery of Modern Foreign Art in London. 


THE LATE CLAUDE MONET IN HIS GARDEN AT 
GIVENCHY, NORMANDY 


successes of multi-colour printing achieved by Suzuki 
Harunobu, the tinting by superposition of colours adopted 
by his successors, and the grand landscape effects of 
Hokusai and Hiroshige. Over two hundred prints will be 
on exhibition at McLellan’s Art Galleries, 270 Sauchiehall 
Street, which will include examples of nearly all the 
renowned artists of the Ukiyo-ryii, from Moronobu to 
Kuniyoshi. The club has taken up the subject with keen 
enthusiasm, and has secured the services of Mr. Will H. 
Edmunds, the expert for Messrs. Sotheby & Co., of Lon- 
don, who has written the introduction, which will place 
before the Scottish public the progressive stages of an art 
that claims precedence to that of Europe, in something 
like historical sequence, and describes the prints in 
language which may easily be understood by those not 
conversant with Oriental subjects. 


Our readers will be interested in a recent photograph of 
the aged master, in his garden at Givenchyy*which we 
reproduce on this page. 


The Vasari Society. 

Ever since its foundation in 1905 the Vasari Society 
has done very remarkable work for the advancement of the 
study of drawings by the great masters. With the present 
number our subscribers will receive a leaflet which gives 
details concerning this Society, which deserves the unstinted 
support of all lovers of art. The 1926 portfolio has just 
been published, and is certainly a most excellent guinea’s 
worth. 


The indices for Vol. IV (July to December, 1926) are 
now ready, and will be distributed to annual subscribers 
together with the present number. 











THE EXHIBITION OF FLEMISH AND BELGIAN 
ART, 1300-1900 


BURLINGTON HOUSE, 
II 


1927 


By PAUL LAMBOTTE, C.B.E. 


every one of which is of im- 

portance, it is only possible to make 
a few brief notes. A bulky volume would be 
required to contain everything more or less 
that would be of interest to mention. 


The contributions that the British and 
American collectors have sent to the exhibition 
include many important pictures and num- 
bers of examples that have been chosen with 
discernment in order to form a representative 
selection of the art of most of the masters of 
the past. 


The chronological order which has 
generally been followed in the hanging of the 
pictures shows that all the documents anterior to 
the efflorescence of the art of the Van Eycks— 
so important from a scientific point of view— 
have come from the Continent, and almost 
exclusively from Belgium. 


In my previous article I was only able to 
allude to the extreme interest of the large “‘ Last 
Judgment ” exhibited by the Belgian Govern- 
ment. The picture, only recently discovered 
in one of the halls of the Hdétel de Ville of 
Diest, is still a mystery. A composition on 
a gold background reflecting archaic formule, 
it reveals Eyckian influences, and perhaps 
also other later ones. It is a hybrid work 
of a painter who was doubtless behind the 
times on following traditional practices but to 
whom the’ revelation of a new art had been 
communicated. Very beautiful in colour and 
producing a great effect by its rhythm and 
balance, it is a forerunner of the “ Last 
Judgment ” of Beaune. 


The earliest work coming from an English 
collection and figuring in the exhibition is the 


MONG the great number of works 
As have been brought together, 
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very well known and celebrated picture from 
the collection of Sir Herbert Cook, ‘‘ The Three 
Marys at the Sepulchre,” attributed to Hubert 
van Eyck, one of the most rare and precious 
works among them all; it is, unfortunately, 
disfigured by an ugly frame and old dark 
varnish. , 


It has so often been studied and explained 
by eminent commentators that it is superfluous 
to dwell upon it here. 


To the three paintings by Jan van Eyck 
that have come from Bruges and Antwerp is 
added the small Madonna lent by Lord North- 
brook, an old replica of an original that has 
often been imitated. 


On the other hand, Petrus Christus, whose 
masterpiece is one of the most precious jewels 
of the Brussels Museum (the fragile condition 
of this important panel did not allow of its 
being subjected to the risks of displacement), is 
very happily and fully represented in the 
exhibition. One sees again with admiration 
the remarkable portrait lent by the Earl of 
Verulam (‘‘ Edward Grimston ”’), and the small 
and very perfect panel lent by the Institute 
of Fine Arts, Detroit. Other paintings of 
a somewhat arbitrary style and bold, almost 
hard, colouring complete the samples of 
the personal and conscientious manner of 
the painter. 


The panel attributed to Robert Campin 
(Maitre de Mérode or de Flémalle), a jewel 
of the Louvain Museum, has a singular 
importance when compared with the picture 
signed Colijn de Coter, sent by the Louvre, 
which is a close reproduction on a larger 
scale of the composition of the Louvain 
picture, with different types of faces and in a 
less vigorous style. 


sI 











A pollo: 


The charming small picture of “ Saint 
George and the Dragon,” attributed with little 
probability to Hubert van Eyck (Lady Evelyn 
Mason), was previously discussed when it 
formed a part of the Plaoutine Collection, and 
was exhibited in the Burlington Fine Art 
Club. It is a miniature in oils of very rare 
quality. 

The “Presentation in the Temple” 
(Edward Tuck Collection) has been authen- 
ticated and placed in full light by M. Hulin de 
Loo among the rare known works of Jacques 
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“ Pieta,” an earlier work, is of precise and 
nervous design ; the Brussels “‘ Pieta”’ is more 
mature and pathetic, quite different in grouping 
and more rhythmic, with its grand, dramatic 
effect of the setting sun. 


The small “‘ Virgin Nursing the Child ”’(Col- 
lection Renders) appears to be the prototype of 
that series of Madonnas reproduced so many 
times in his studio, often in the form of tondos, 
of which there are several examples in the 
exhibition. The portrait of the Grand 
Bastard of Burgundy, and the diptych of 





Sir Herbert Cook, Bart. 


THE THREE MARYS AT THE SEPULCHRE 
By Hubert van Evck 


Daret. From this point of view it is an 
exhibit that has the greatest documentary 
interest. 


Roger van der Weyden is glorified by a 
marvellous group of works that have come 
from many lands. The American collections 
have supplied the portrait of Lionello d’Este 
(formerly in the Speyer Collection) and two 
portraits of women of rare beauty. Dr. Wen- 
land has sent from Switzerland the fine portrait 
of a man which was formerly in the Von 
Kauffmann Collection. Lord Powis has lent his 
celebrated “‘ Pieta.”” Confronted for the first 
time with the “ Pieta” of the Brussels Museum, 
it causes one to hesitate in admiration between 
these two pure masterpieces. The Powis 
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Philippe de Cro, can bear the most crushing 
comparisons. 


Hans Memling is also among the masters 
of the fifteenth century whose distinction is 
most marvellously brought out by the com- 
parison of the British and Continental exhibits. 
The triptych of Sir John Donne (Duke of 
Devonshire, Chatsworth) is celebrated, and is as 
exquisite as the paintings in the Hospital of 
St. John in Bruges, one of the most admirable 
diptychs from the group serving as a pendant to 
it. The triptych of Sir John Donne, executed 
about 1468, is very brilliantly placed in contact 
with the ‘‘ Martyrdom of St. Sebastian,” the 
masterpiece of the Brussels Museum, painted 
two or three years later for the Guild of Archers 
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THE LAST JUDGMENT 
Flemish School, early fifteenth century 
Recently discovered in the Hétel de Ville, Diest 
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of Bruges. It is chiefly by his early work 
that this charming master is glorified at the 
exhibition. There is the small Madonna of 
the Renders Collection and the portrait of the 
engraver, Nicola di Sforzore de Spinelli, 
painted about 1467, and probably the 
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(Brussels Museum), masterpieces executed 
in 1478. 

The archaistic triptych from the Morrison 
Collection remains enigmatic and is still the 
subject of controversy. Later in date than 


the works placed on the same wall, it 





Detroit Institute of Fine Arts 


ST. JEROME IN HIS STUDY 
By Petrus Christus 


earliest of his known works. The extra- 
ordinary fragment cut out of an “Ecce 
Homo” (G. C. Agnew) denotes a freer 
mastery and is more realistic. Like the two 
small wings from the collection of Edward W. 
Edwards, very precise in style, it presages 
the perfection of the Moreel portraits 
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suffers from their more glorious vicinity. 
The four large paintings by Hugo van 
der Goes that come from Holyrood Palace, 
and which have been lent by H.M. the 
King, forcibly demand comparison with the 
“Death of the Virgin” (Bruges Museum). 
Belonging to an earlier date in the pro- 
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The late Mr. Henry B. Huntingdon 


THE VIRGIN AND CHILD 
By Roger van der Weyden 


duction of the highly-strung monk of the 
Rouge-Cloitre, these four pictures—restored 
and varnished with some indiscretion—impel 
admiration by the admirable severity of 
their design, the bold balance of their 
composition, the soundness of drawing, and 
the pathos of conception. 

Under the same glorious and rare name of 
the painter of the Portinari reappears once 
more the celebrated picture belonging to the 
Corporation of Glasgow (“ St. Victor and a 
Donor ”’). 


This work has already been seen at Bruges 
at the Primitifs Flamands, and again in Paris in 
the Exhibition of French Primitives. Now it is 
generally agreed to connect it with the art of 
the Master of Moulins, who is identified with 
Jean Perréal. 


It is an admirable masterpiece, but a little 
removed from our programme. 


Dieric Bouts—I have already explained the 
reason—is but slightly represented, though 
his signature appears on the label of several 
paintings of high quality. The Madonna 
belonging to Sir Robert Abdy (the former 
Stroganoff Collection at Rome) appears to me 
the most characteristic of his manner, and 
one notes with pleasure the charming little 


picture (lent by Mrs. Gutekunst) attributed 
to the master. 


Lord Penrhyn’s picture of “ St. Luke 
Painting the Virgin,” a derivative composition, 
is reminiscent of Albert Bouts’ peculiar colour 
and of his somewhat soft drawing. A com- 
parison with the “ Christ on the Cross, be- 
tween the Virgin and St. John,” that has 
recently been extracted from the store-rooms 
of the Brussels Museum, is quite naturally 
suggested. 





Sir Robert Abdy, Bart. 
THE VIRGIN AND CHILD 
By Dieric Bouts 
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A pollo: 


Mention must be made of the charming and 
elegant picture attributed to the “ Master of a 
View of St. Gudule” (Diocesan Museum, 
Liége) that the late James Weale attributed, on 
the strength of an enigmatic inscription traced 
on the end of the floating girdle of the Holy 
Virgin, to the hypothetical Marguerite, sister 
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so seductive at first by the golden sump- 
tuosity of its colouring, so attractive by the 
interest of the portraits and the representation 
of historical objects, now destroyed, of which 
it gives us minute pictures. The National 
Gallery should have allowed the corre- 
sponding wing of this diptych to figure in the 





Lady Seaforth 


THE MASS OF ST. GILES 
By the Master of St. Giles 


of'Hubert and Jan van Eyck. There is also 
the charming Madonna bearing the name of 
Simon Marmion, the painter of Valenciennes, 
whose connections with the Brussels school 
seem, in the light of recent discoveries, 
to have been more and more close and 
durable. 

A lengthy pause is necessary before the 
admirable painting by the Master of St. Giles, 
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exhibition in order to make a significant, 
though temporary, reconstruction. 

The group of works of the sixteenth 
century presents instructive comparisons be- 
tween the paintings of anonymous masters, 
the classification of which, based on similitudes, 
analogies, and resemblances, is gradually being 
reconstructed. 

From this point of view the organizers 
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of the exhibition have been particularly for- 
tunate concerning the “‘ Master of the Legend 
of St. Lucy.” Around the archtype, lent by 
the Church of St. Jacques at Bruges, and the 
large and well-known painting from the Brus- 
sels Museum, have been grouped a triptych 
from the Heugel Collection (Paris), the charm- 
ing picture from the Institute of Fine Arts, 
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refused to be temporarily deprived of the eight 
panels by the Master of the “ Legend of St. 
Ursula,” from which he derives the name. 
Two “ Madonnas,” very closely allied to 
each other, lent by Mr. Roland Knoedler and 
by M. van Gelder, represent this attractive 
master with great charm. It is impossible to 
do more than mention the Master of the 





M. Dorus Hermsen 


PORTRAIT OF HANS HOLBEIN 
By Quentin Metsys 


Detroit, and a small Madonna from Roulers 
(Mme. Wyckhuyse). The pupil of Van der 
Goes, known by the name of Master of the 
donors I. P., after a picture in the Louvre, is 
very closely connected with the Master of the 
St. Lucy Legend. It is very interesting to 
compare his different works (Benziger van 
Glutz Collection, Soleure). The convent of 
the Sceurs Noires at Bruges has, unfortunately, 





Baroncelli Portraits (after a painting in 
Florence), the Master of Frankfort, so curiously 
represented in galleries II and IV, the Master of 
St. Sauveur—so many enigmatic personalities 
not yet identified by documents in the archives 
or by the lists of members of the guilds of 
St. Luke. 

Never before has such a collection of works 
by Gerard David been brought together. 
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Louvre, Paris 





LANDSCAPE, WITH ST. JEROME 
By Foachim Patinir 


Taking the “ Genealogy of the Virgin ” (Lyons 
Museum) as a point of departure, one can 
follow his development in the three panels of 
the Layard picture (National Gallery, London, 
and the Antwerp Museum) ; in the “ Adoration 
of the Magi” (Brussels Museum), a master- 
piece so perfect that for a long time it was 
attributed to Jan van Eyck; in the six panels 
which appear originally to have formed part 
of a shrine, lent by Mr. A. Thomas Loyd; in 
the pretty “ Madonna,” full of such worldly 
and such tender feeling (Mr. Frank Stoop), 
and other paintings of lesser importance. 

The paintings by Joachim Patinir and 
Jerome Bosch appear to be characteristic. 
The Patinir from the Louvre dominates the 
ensemble. 

Jan Mostaert (the Master of Oultremont) is 
admirably represented by two portraits of men, 
lent by the Corporation of Liverpool and the 
Brussels Museum, one of whom looks like the 
younger brother of the other, the bringing 
together of which is most interesting. Several 
other portraits lent by M. Goudstikker, of 
Amsterdam, and Mr. Edward Tuck (“Le 
Demoiseau a4 la Médaille du Christ en Croix ”’), 
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give evidence of the high quality of this master, 
who, however, is not yet classed according 
to his real rank. 

The curious series of the “ Legend of 
St. Romold ” throws an unexpected light on 
two celebrated but mysterious works which 
have provoked all sorts of hypotheses, “ The 
Departure of a Saint,” attributed to Gerard 
David, and “‘ The Investiture of Thomas a 
Becket,” attributed to Jan van Eyck, both 
belonging to the Duke of Devonshire. These 
canvases have been exhibited several times 
already, and M. Hulin de Loo has recently 
discerned the true subjects of these paintings, 
attributing them with apparent reason to one 
of the authors of the series of paintings in 
the Cathedral of Malines (the Legend of 
St. Romold), among whom Colijn de Coter 
has been identified by him. From this point 
of view the presence at the exhibition of two 
large works from the Louvre by this master, 
bearing his indisputable signature on the 
bottom of the Virgin’s mantle on the right 
wing, provides a decisive documentation. 

The group of paintings by Quentin Metsys, 
by Jan Gossart, of Maubeuge (called Mabuse), 
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Dr. ¥. Seymour Maynard 


LANDSCAPE 
By A. Brouwer 


by Joos van Cleve (the “ Master of the Death 
of Mary”), make gallery IV one of the most 
instructive at the exhibition. 

Among so many masterpieces it is only 
possible to note the ephemeral reunion of the 
diptych of Jean de Carondelet (Tournai Mu- 
seum and R. von Gutmann Collection), the 
two versions of the “‘ Children of Christian II 
of Denmark ” (H.M. the King and the Earl 
of Radnor), the two versions of the ““ Madonna”’ 
of Joos van Cleve before and after his sojourn 
in Milan, showing the influence of the Lombard 
painters (M. de Munter, Louvain, and the 
Rev. R. E. Kerrich Collection), the excellent 
archtypes of the portrait of “‘ Margaret of 
Austria,” by Bernard van Orley, to say nothing 
of the admirable works which, in the absence 
of the great masterpieces of Quentin Metsys 
at Antwerp and Brussels, raise the prestige 
of the Antwerp school of the sixteenth century 
above anything that might have been expected. 

Further on there is Peter Bruegel the elder, 
with two masterpieces from Vienna and two 


others from Brussels, the portraits in grand 
style by Antonio Moro and, from the docu- 
mentary point of view, a rare work by Johannes 
Wouters. 


The portraits of Peter Pourbus, coming 
from Bruges, are singularly allied to the portrait 
painted by Hans Ewouts (Eeuwouts), the 
anglicized pupil of the master. The Museum 
of Caen has sent an admirable portrait of an 
old lady by Frans Floris, and the characteristic 
works by Frans Pourbus lead us to the 
large gallery of seventeenth-century portraits, 
where, chronologically, we should already have 
noticed the two proud and splendid portraits 
of Pilgrim von Herzogenbusch and of his wife 
by Nicolas de Neuchatel from the Museum 
of Buda-Pesth. A delightful portrait of a 
lady, long attributed to Frans Pourbus the 
younger (Hugh Morrison Collection), regains 
an indisputable état civil under the name 
of Rubens, who alone, on the threshold of his 
mastery, could have created those hands, that 
face, that costume, those harmonies. 
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One would not have thought that the works 
of the seventeenth century, which have never 
been treated with the disdain which the older 
masters, called ‘‘ Gothics,” have known, could 
have lost their pedigree. And yet in this very 
room there hangs the portrait of the “ Seigneur 
de Boisschot” (Dr. S. Maynard Collection), 
which was sold at Christie’s under the name of 
Murillo, perhaps because the sitter wears the 


admirable landscape by Adrien Brouwer, which 
had also lost its papers of identification. It is 
surprising that such masterpieces should have 
been preserved without the names of their 
authors remaining attached to them. Human 
ignorance and forgetfulness are unfathomable. 

The exhibition is fully representative of 
Rubens, Van Dyck, Jordaens, Sustermans, of 
several of their followers, and of little masters 





Mrs. T. F. Emery 


JOHN COUNT OF NASSAU-SIEGEN 
By Sir A. van Dyck 


insignia of the Order of Santiago, though the 
touch of Van Dyck asserts itself so clearly. 
The pendant of this portrait, “‘ Anne Marie de 
Camudio,”’ was in the collection of the Duke of 
Arenberg in Brussels until 1914, a few weeks 
before the war, when by a singular power of 
insight into the events of the near future 
the whole collection was transported to 
Westphalia. 

The same Dr. Maynard has lent a large and 
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such as Gonzales Coques and Teniers. It is 
simply impossible to enumerate the master- 
pieces. 

And yet the great Rubens, that predominant 
figure of the Flemish school, a genius who is 
most incontestably classed in the first rank of 
the schools of any country, figures in the ex- 
hibition only with portraits and sketches. One 
may search in vain for one of his large mytho- 
logical or historical compositions, for one of his 











innumerable religious pictures, for one of his 
nudes, or one of those vast decorative paintings 
with which his Antwerp studio furnished 
the churches, museums, collections, galleries, 
castles, and palaces of Europe. Though it was 
impossible to bring such vast canvases from 
the Continent they might have been found in 
England, and their absence presents a gap in 
the exhibition for which one would be inclined 
to blame the organizers if the galleries of the 
Royal Academy were not already almost too 
well filled with masterpieces and if space had 
not been so limited. For two months now 
the art critics and historians will be able to 
work. 
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The collection of Old Master drawings, and 
the room of engravings alone, could retain a 
discerning visitor for a whole day. By way of 
an extension of the exhibition at Burlington 
House, the British Museum has organized a 
double temporary display of its illuminations, 
drawings, and engravings of Flemish masters. 
The Belgian school enjoys exceptional honour 
in London this winter. The abundance of 
documents, the wealth of works produced in 
the course of ages in this small country, 
especially when one bears in mind everything 
that is still to be found in other parts of the 
world at this moment, is literally staggering to 
the imagination. 





Musée des Beaux-Arts, Brussels 
PAN AND SYRINX 
By Facob Fordaens 











TAPESTRY AT THE EXHIBITION OF 
FLEMISH AND BELGIAN ART 


By W. G. THOMSON 


N an exhib- 
ition such as 
this, tapestry 
is at a disad- 
vantage. Tapes- 
tries are generally 
larger than early 
paintings; both 
compete for wall 
space, thus large 
examples must be 
limited. The diffi- 
culty in selection 
has been success- 
fully surmounted, 
the chief con- 
tributions being 
drawn from the 
Austrian _ State 
Collection, Vien- 
na; the Musées 
Royaux du 
Cinquantenaire, 
Brussels ; and the 
Hospice de la 
Potterie, the thir- 
teenth-century 
asylum for aged 
women, Bruges. 
The primitive 
tapestries are few, 
but of great im- 
portance and beauty. From the Potterie 
come three hangings illustrating, in eighteen 
scenes, the story of the miracles of Our 
Lady of the Potterie, of which the original 
cartoons yet remain in the convent. Of the 
most precious type of Flemish hangings, 
woven of the richest materials, in design based 
on the old Flemish painters, perfect in 
technique, and nearly always of ecclesiastical 
subject—like the series of the Life of the 
Virgin, of John the Baptist, and of Christ, at 
Madrid ; the Adoration of the Infant Christ, in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum; and the 
St. Luke painting the Virgin, in the Louvre— 
there are three worthy specimens. Two of 
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Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum 





THE BAPTISM OF CHRIST 


Early sixteenth century, Brussels 


these represent 
the Baptism of 
Christ. The first, 
which belongs to 
the Musées 
Royaux du Cin- 
quantenaire, is 
familiar through- 
out the world to 
every admirer and 
student of tapes- 
try. The nobility 
of the figure of 
Christ, the vigour 
of the Baptist, 
the beauty of the 
attendant Angel 
in rich drapery, 
are typical of the 
zenith of the style. 
The border of 
this panel may be 
unique: a narrow 
band of flowers 
and foliage on a 
dark ground with 
birds, and having 
at intervals figures 
of prophets and 
prophetesses 
holding scrolls 
which project into 
the panel. The second comes from Vienna, 
where there is yet another panel of the same 
subject. In treatment it lacks the vigour and 
mastery of that in the Brussels Museum—the 
angel bearing the robe is on the right; on the 
left two disciples in disputation appear. The 
composition of figures lacks balance on the 
right. The border is unusual; on a dark 
ground, undulating stems of flowers with figures 
of Biblical personages are arranged in a way 
suggestive of a Tree of Jesse, having at the 
top the Virgin and Child. It affords an 
interesting comparison with the border of a 
tapestry in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
which represents Susanna and the Elders. 
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THE BAPTISM OF CHRIST 


Musées Royaux du Cinquantenaire, Brussels 


First third of the sixteenth century, Brussels 


The third shows the “Rest on the Flight 
nto Egypt,” and to my mind bears a remarkable 
resemblance to the hanging in the Louvre 
representing St. Luke painting the Virgin and 
Child. It possesses the same simplicity in the 
composition of figures, the atmosphere of 
reverence pervades it ; the whole conception 
surely emanated from one mind. Beautiful is 
the distant landscape and full of interest : the 
cherub orchestra in the tree plays merrily 
though the soldiers are secking for the Child 
not far away, and the duckling swims in the 
foreground pool. To those who remember the 
disappointment when the panel in the Taylor 





Collection was knocked down at £8,190, far 
beyond the means of our museums, this 
tapestry will have special interest. 

Of Flemish tapestries showing the full wave 
of Italian influence in design there are many in 
the Vienna Collection, and from it have been 
borrowed two series, woven with the Seven 
Cardinal Sins and the corresponding Virtues 
respectively. Tapestries representing the 
Seven Deadly Sins are familiar to us through 
the set at Hampton Court. There was, how- 
ever, a later series of the Cardinal Sins or Vices, 
of Renaissance design, attributed to Bernard 
van Orley, which became very popular. The 
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particular Sin was shown riding in a chariot 
crushing its victims, and attended by its vo- 
taries. Such is “ Gluttony and Intemperance,” 
where a winged Bacchus in a chariot emerges 
from the Inferno, accompanied by figures 
bearing a spit and flagon, a woman seated 
backwards on“a horse, Silenus on an ass, 
and the youthful Bacchus, amongst others. 
The vigorous action and skilful composition in 


figure appears in the sky, while a tablet above 
shows an inscription relative to the particular 
Sin. For instance here we have: SANGVINE 
SCINTILLANS FERVENTI ASCITVR IRA CVIVS DIRA 
PIVM DEXTERA NESCIT OPvSs. The common 
border is of formal, but beautiful design, and 
in the selvedge is woven the monogram of 
William Pannemaker, chief master-weaver of 
the mid-sixteenth century. It is to be seen on 





Collection of Leopold Hirsch, Esq. 


REST ON THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT 
Flemish, late fifteenth century 


these designs are even more apparent in 
“Wrath.” Attended by three Furies, and 
standing on her chariot, she bursts from the 
mouth of Hell, brandishing a naked sword, 
and urging her escort of warriors, women, 
and loathsome reptiles to their fell work. 
On the ground lie the bodies of a king and 
a child ; in the distance an army enters a 
city. In all these compositions an allegorical 
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the gold-woven hangings of the “ History of 
Abraham,” at Hampton Court and elsewhere, 
the “‘ Conquest of Tunis,” at Madrid, and other 
works of the highest quality in technique and 
materials. There are two sets of the “ Sins ” 
in the Royal Collection of Spain—one bears the 
mark of an unidentified weaver ; the other, 
complete in the time of Philip II, now contains 
but four panels, which show the mark of 
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Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum 
THE SEVEN DEADLY SINS—* GLUTTONY AND INTEMPERANCE” 








Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum 


THE SEVEN DEADLY SINS—* WRATH” 


Flemish, sixteenth century 
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Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum 
THE SEVEN VIRTUES—* JUSTICE” 








Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum 
THE SEVEN VIRTUES—‘* TEMPERANCE (MODERATION)” 
Flemish, sixteenth century 
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Pannemaker: It was woven for the un- 
fortunate Count of Egmont. 

If from the Vienna Collection we have been 
lent the Cardinal Sins, from Vienna we have 
borrowed the Cardinal Virtues also. Alas, in 
tapestry as in real life, these do not possess the 
fascination of the Sins. The hangings, how- 
ever, are remarkably beautiful in colour and 
design, the grouping is skilful, the weaving 
shows craftsmanship of the highest order. In 
the Justitia panel, she appears enthroned in the 
upper part of the composition with her sword 
and balance, as if inspiring the Judgment of 
Solomon, which is represented in the fore- 
ground in front of a palace. In the distant 
landscape is the incident of Abraham dismis- 
sing Hagar, with other scenes. The Virtues 
are framed in broad borders of swags and 
vases of flowers and fruit, ornament, and 
arches containing allegorical figures; while 
on the top a cartouche is inscribed with 
a legend appropriate to the particular Virtue, 
to which also the allegorical figures are 
related. 

In the tapestry representing the allegory 
of Temperance, a woman is pouring water on a 
flaming vase ;the foreground composition shows 
Anna, wife of old Tobit, returning with the kid ; 
the inscription runs: TEMPERANTIA AFFECTVS 
COERCET ET COHIBET APPETITVM IN TVRPITER 


APPETITIS, and the allegorical figures bespeak 
Honesty, Modesty, Sobriety, and Chastity, 
while the Sins of Gluttony and Lust are placed 
below. The series is signed with the weaver’s 
mark of Francis Geubels, a well-known master 
of Brussels about 1540. 

Another Brussels tapestry, of 1560, from 
St. John’s College, Oxford, is woven with the 
subject of Ahasuerus, enthroned, extending 
his sceptre to the kneeling Esther in the 
gardens of a palace. 

In addition to the Baptism of Christ, the 
Musées Royaux du Cinquantenaire, Brussels, 
exhibit a tapestry signed by Henry Reydams 
the younger, of Brussels, who was born in 
1650 and died in 1719. The subject is evidently 
Apollo and the nymph Cyrene. From the 
same source come two landscape tapestries of 
the eighteenth-century Audenarde style, and a 
verdure hanging of large leaves which may have 
been woven in the looms of Enghien at an 
earlier period. In a class by itself hangs a long 
and narrow tapestry commemorating the Battle 
of Nieuport, where on July 2, 1600, Maurice 
de Nassau, at the head of the Dutch army, 
defeated the Archduke Albert. It is signed 
by Maximilian van der Gucht, a weaver of 
Delft in 1648, who executed a number of 
tapestries of hunting scenes, now in the Roval 
Collection of Sweden. 


LIGHT FROM THE GENTILES 


By BASIL MAINE 


USICAL criticism has run into a 

darkened way. Great is the company 

of preachers, yet none can produce 

so much as an electric torchlight to 
point out the next step. Occasionally one of 
them strikes a sudden spark which gives us 
the sensation of light, but only serves to make 
the ensuing darkness more profound. The 
truth is that musical criticism, perhaps more 
than any other kind, has been staled and made 
unprofitable by custom. We are hedged round 
about by so much technical jargon that pro- 
gressive and constructive thought is wellnigh 
impossible. Noisily we ring the changes upon 
all the over-tones we can discover in “ poly- 
tonality,” “‘ atonality,” and the rest, until 
the air is filled with confusion. Words which 
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should be pregnant with meaning lose all 
significance, and the receipt of reason becomes 
“a limbeck only.” 

It was this despair which drove me a while 
ago to urge a number of unmusical people to 
expfess and, if possible, to describe their 
reactions towards music. I was careful to pick 
out those who were in the habit of describ- 
ing their reactions towards some other form 
of art expression, for I knew that nothing could 
be derived from the silent amazement which 
many people affect in the presence of music. 
Could not these unmusical—or, as I preferred 
to call them, non-musical—critics pierce the 
gloom of habitual opinion with a shaft from 
some unexpected angle ? Possibly, I thought. 
Many were called, but few responded. I 
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invited poets, novelists, architects, painters, 
an art critic, a dancer, a psychologist, a surgeon, 
and divers others. Most of them were reticent ; 
many declined. They confessed to a fear of 
this unknown territory, knowing that there 
would be ambush at every turn. This was a 
judgment upon professing musicians, whose 
common attitude is to look upon themselves 
as belonging to a kind of Masonic order, and 
upon those who are ignorant of the signs and 
passwords as being of a lower order of humanity, 
utterly without hope of redemption. It is this 
attitude which makes the musician so for- 
bidding to the ordinary mortal. Music, even 
more than painting, is so much a thing of awe 
and terror to his uninitiated mind that he is 
content merely to stand in the porch of the 
Temple, to smite his breast, and bow his head. 
We who are familiar with the mystic rites, and 
scarcely know what it is to be taken by sur- 
prise or humility, can carelessly enter, and, with 
head erect, be thankful that we are not as other 
men. But is it a cause for thankfulness ? 

After pausing tactfully for the preliminary 
gesture of professed unworthiness or fear, 
I was able at length to persuade a few of the 
Gentiles to enter. I was glad. For they spoke 
fearlessly and brought the ring of bright faith 
to their utterances. They brought light, too, 
where it was most dark. It would do no 
violence to their closely-reasoned contexts, I 
think, if I extracted a few conclusions from the 
assembled evidence. 

In the first place, it becomes clear that, 
for many sane and sensitive people, the endless 
concentric machinery which must be put into 
motion before music as a commodity can be 
supplied actually negates its power. To them, 
an island folk-song which is hunted, captured, 
and preserved for use in a concert hall is as 
much a travesty as those swollen hemispheres 
which are sealed in tins to satisfy our 
desire for peaches. _It is bold but true to say 
that most of the music-making which we hear 
in concert performance just now lacks the 
essential qualities which first made music a 
human necessity. Music now is not so much 
necessary as obligatory; it is no longer spon- 
taneous, but automatic. Many reasons can 
be given for this, but perhaps none so apt as 
that which Mr. Charles Morgan touched upon 
in his “ confession.” ‘‘ Every circumstance,” 
he wrote, “ which lays emphasis upon the 
artificial or ‘ performing’ element in the 
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production of music is an impediment to my 
delight in it.” Many people who read these 
words will consider that they are prompted 
by a hopeless idealism. They would, perhaps, 
be surprised to learn that Mr. Morgan’s con- 
tention is supported by a well-known recitalist. 
Arthur Schnabel—that great interpreter of 
Beethoven—is continually at variance with 
his agents because he openly declares that his 
one ambition is to make his audiences aware 
only of the music he is playing and to help 
them to banish from their minds all considera- 
tions of himself as the medium. (To the 
agents, of course, this is madness, for to them 
there is but one criterion for an artist—his 
box-office value.) In the nature of things, the 
element of personal medium cannot be elimin- 
ated from music, but official criticism can at 
least stand guard and see that performance is 
not exploited by the pernicious instinct for 
showmanship. 

The second conclusion is like unto the first, 
although it is arrived at from quite another 
angle. I have drawn it from Clive Bell’s 
illuminating account of his behaviour under 
the anesthetics of music. In point of fact 
—and it is a little surprising to find this— 
he is not altogether an anzsthete where music 
is concerned, for he can remember occasions 
when under very favourable circumstances 
(familiar music, a clear head, and a responsive 
mood) he has definitely experienced the zsthe- 
tic emotion—that is, the emotion which is 
caused by the musical work as such, and of its 
own accord. These are his words: “I take 
it to be the esthetic emotion because it is 
comparable with, though less intense than, the 
emotion I receive frequently and with a sense 
of certainty from works of visual art, and 
only a little less frequently and surely from 
literature.” 

Then follows an important sentence : “ And 
the reason why musicians experience music in 
this way—intensely, purely, and continuously 
—is, I take it, that they react directly to the 
real stuff of music—to the relations of parts 
within a whole, to the quality of the parts and 
the form of the whole.” Which is not only 
a supposition, but good counsel and shrewd 
observation; for professing musicians, per- 
formers, and audiences alike are cumbered 
with so much irrelevant time-serving that they 
have destroyed within themselves the power to 
react to “the real stuff of music.” Here 
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again we encounter the stumbling-block of 
showmanship and the intrusion of protesting 
personalities. 

There is a third conclusion, more tentative 
perhaps than the others, but also more funda- 
mental. A remark let fall by Laurence Binyon 
was the starting point. It was this : “‘ Expres- 
sion in music is less conditioned by material 
(is it not? I speak in ignorance) than in the 
other arts.”” It would be more nearly true to 
say that musical expression is less dependent 
than the other arts upon the laws of association. 
Music is conditioned by its material as com- 
pletely and literally as poetry, but whereas 
poetry employs the most direct vehicle of 
human intercourse, music employs a more 
distant and expansive medium. If there is 
room for a greater liberty in using this medium, 
there is also room for a greater licence; and 
here we may light upon one of the reasons 
why it is more difficult to give certain judgment 
upon a musical than upon a poetic composition. 


Light from the Gentiles 





Criticism, whether of music or poetry, seeks 
first of all for motive. The motive of poetic 
expression, however hidden it may be by 
mannerism, metaphysical import, fantasy or 
arabesque, is not often difficult to discover; 
but, in music, motive is not only less 
tangible, but often quite incomprehensible 
to certain schools of contemporary criticism. 
It is not reasonable, for example, to expect 
English critics to appraise with any surety 
the later music of Schénberg, whose motives 
are so obscured by his own problematic 
personality. And it is because the material 
of music is so nebulous that the con- 
ditioning of music is so boundless and so 
exposed to barbaric abuse. In the midst of 
the vast and seemingly endless sea of potential 
musical expression, the only hope is to throw 
out the anchor of innocence and attempt to 
recover that blessed state of mind which Yeats 
has described as “ all knowledge lost in trance 
of sweeter ignorance.” 


THE DISCOBOLUS 


By C. K. JENKINS 


GREEK grammarian who lived in 

the twelfth century tells a story 

which all students and critics of 

Greek art would do well to remem- 
ber. The Athenians once commissioned the 
sculptors Pheidias and Alcamenes to make two 
statues of Athena, which were to be set upon 
high columns. Alcamenes made his statue in 
a very delicate and feminine style, but Pheidias, 
who was “ skilled in optics and geometry,” 
understood that the higher parts appeared 
smaller than the lower. So he made his statue 
with parted lips and dilated nostrils, calculating 
every detail for the position it was to occupy. 
Everyone admired Alcamenes’s statue, and 
Pheidias came very near to being stoned. But 
when the statues were set upon the columns, 
Pheidias’s work was seen to be in perfect 
proportion, while Alcamenes’s looked absurd.* 
Our position as critics of Greek art is far more 
difficult than that of the Athenian populace. 
In nearly every case the setting and lighting 
which we give to statues and other work in 


* Tzetz. Chil. viii, 353 


our museums are quite different from what they 
were meant to have. To take a well-known 
instance : the Parthenon frieze, as we see it in 
the British Museum, is lighted from above. 
Most people know that it was intended to 
decorate the top of the temple wall, lighted 
only from below. But although we know that 
the present system of lighting is wrong, I do 
not think any of us realize what the proper 
effect should be. Our conscious mind knows 
quite well that the dark shadows cast by the 
present lighting ought not to be there, but our 
subconscious mind cannot forget them when 
judging the work of the frieze. 

When we come to the statues of the greatest 
masters an even more serious difficulty has to 
be overcome. Not only are original works 
practically non-existent, but we have scarcely 
any copies in the original material. In the 
case of a sculptor like Myron, who worked 
principally in bronze, an extraordinary amount 
of thought and imagination are necessary in 
order to form even a rough estimate of his 
style. As it is, while no statue has been more 
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widely discussed than the Discobolus, none 
has been so much misunderstood. The blame 
for this does not rest entirely with us, but is 
very greatly due to the caprice of fortune, 
which has, indeed, given us over twenty more 
or less fragmentary copies of the Discobolus, 
but among these only one has its original head 
(see Fig. V). This copy has, unfortunately, 
passed from the possession of the art-loving 
Massimi to a less 
generous owner 
who does _ not 
allow it to be 
photographed or 
even seen.* Until 
the discovery of 
the Castel Por- 
ziano torso a few 
years ago, the 
B.M. and Vatican 
copies were the 
best that we had 
available for 
study. Both of 
these are dis- 
figured by having 
heads which not 
only do not be- 
long to them, but 
are even turned in 
the wrong direc- 
tion (see Fig. VI). 
I cannot help 
thinking that 
these ridiculous 
heads gave rise 
to the _ strange 
notion that the 
Discobolus was 
intended to be 
looked at from 
only one stand- 
point, that it was, 
in fact, unifacial. 
Because our extant copies are all, with one 
exception, made of marble, archzologists have 
told us that Myron kept the whole statue 
between two planes. They surely forgot that 
to a bronze caster planes and angles were 
of no account. To the copyists who translated 


* This statue is sometimes called the Lancelotti Discobolus, 
from the name of the present owner. In 1900 Furtwangler 
found in the Louvre a cast of the Massimi head, which is used 
for all reconstructions. Before that discovery the Massimi statue 
was only known by two poor photographs. 
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FIG. I. THE CASTEL PORZIANO DISCOBOLUS 
RESTORED 
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his work into marble the difficulty of an 
adequate rendering must have been almost 
insuperable. From the bronze statuette at 
Munich, the only copy that we have in the 
original material, we can learn both to 
appreciate the consummate art of the original 
and to marvel at the skill with which the 
copyists have retained so much of the life and 
spirit of this vigorous and complex conception. 
Far from be- 
ing unifacial and, 
as it were, in 
relief, the Dis- 
cobolus is, as I 
have already 
pointed out in a 
previous article,* 
entirely in the 
round. Curtius, 
although he re- 
peats the old 
theory that the 
Discobolus is 
unifacial, adds 
that the back is 
actually one of 
the most beauti- 
ful parts, and that 
“the motive as 
such in its instan- 
taneous vigour 
comes out best 
when viewed 
from the direc- 
tion of the discus 
or of the left 
arm.” This 
seems tanta- 
mount to ac- 
knowledging that 
the statue is in the 
round. Both in 
the B.M. and in 
the Vatican the 
statues are placed too close to the wall for the 
back to be seen properly, and this fact has, 
perhaps, contributed to the mistaken idea 
* See the Burlington Magazine, October 1926, p. 188. 
Curtius says (p. 8) that the Discobolus is “ without imagination,” 
that “‘ there is no music in the work.” This opinion seems to be 
on a par with that of people who find “no tune ”’ in Bach’s music. 
Surely in the Discobolus we have the very closest parallel to the 
“divine arabesque”? of Bach, to whom both in position and in 


genius Myron approximates more than any other artist who ever 
lived. 


+ Text to B.B. no. §67,. note 21. 
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that they were only meant to be viewed from 
the front. The more favourable conditions 
in the Terme Museum in Rome allow both 
the Castel Porziano torso (see Figs. II-IV) 
and the reconstruction (Fig. I) to be studied 
from every direction. Anyone who walks 
round the reconstruction will find that it is 
beautiful in every aspect. And we must 
bear in mind that this reconstruction, fine as 
it is, presents only the translation into marble. 
In the Munich statuette, in spite of its Roman 
portrait head, we have what is undoubtedly 
a far more accurate copy. Being in the same 
material as the original, it reproduces the extra- 
ordinarily bold pose, which it was a sheer 
impossibility for the marble copyists to retain. 
They went as far as they dared; in the Castel 
Porziano copy they seem to have gone too 
far, and the legs broke under the enormous 
strain. Of the five copies of the head, the 
Massimi copy alone has the nose unbroken, 
and though it was never finished, as the 
sculptor’s points show, it is the best. In this 
copy the great tension of the brow accords 
with that of the whole body. But although 
everyone knew that the great Greek artists 
calculated with the utmost nicety the pro- 
portions that would produce the effect they 


desired, this head, accessible only in a cast, 
has been treated as though it belonged to a 
terminal bust, not to a statue in which the 
only approximately vertical line is that of the 
right leg from the knee downwards. The 
illustrations show the remarkable error into 
which this disregard of the known practice 
of Greek artists has led us. Seen in an upright 
position, as it was never meant to be seen, 
the head is brutally repellent, with a negroid 
mouth. Seen as it was meant to be 
seen, on the Massimi statue (see Fig. V), 
and even more on the reconstruction (see 
Fig. I), its beauty and the consummate skill 
of Myron “in optics and geometry ” are at 
once apparent. Ifa reduced copy of this head 
were fitted to a cast of the Munich statuette 
we should probably find that the result would 
be even more beautiful. 

Much has been written about the motive of 
the statue. It is, of course, no genre work, 
but the votive statue of a victor in the contest 
of throwing the discus. We do not know 
his name, and the head is certainly not a 
portrait. 

Throwing the discus was not a separate 
event, but formed part of the pentathlon, 
which consisted of racing, jumping, throwing 





FIGS. II-IV. DIFFERENT ASPECTS OF THE CASTEL PORZIANO DISCOBOLUS 
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By the courtesy of Messrs. Burckmann 


FIG, V. THE MASSIMI DISCOBOLUS, ROME 


the discus, throwing the javelin, and wrestling. 
So, whoever he was, Myron’s Discobolus must 
have been an all-round athlete. The order of 
events and the number of victories that must 
be scored in order to win the pentathlon are 
matters of dispute. Throwing the discus 
was unlike modern quoit throwing, as the 
winner was the competitor who threw the 
discus the greatest distance, irrespective of the 
direction of the throw. Our knowledge of the 
Greek method of discus throwing is very 
imperfect, and many points are disputed. 
The fact that Myron’s Discobolus has the 
right leg advanced has occasioned great diffi- 
culty, as the throw would naturally be far 
more effective if made with the left leg 
advanced. It is probable that there were as 
many different styles in Greek athletics as, 
e.g., in cricket, golf, or tennis. But if this 
young man had made the throw with his right 
leg foremost, he would certainly not have 
won. For this reason the old interpretation 
of the statue as representing an athlete on the 
point of hurling the discus must be abandoned. 
In the marble copies the twist of the body is 
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chiefly above the waist, but we see from the 
bronze statuette that the whole body is twisted, 
as Sieveking pointed out.* This is hinted at 
in the marble copies, and we see from the 
statuette that the bent right leg forms an axis 
round which the body is turned to the fullest 
possible extent. I am no discobolus, but I 
can see that an athlete could not throw the 
discus from this position. He must inevitably 
fall if he tried to do so. 


Literary information on the subject of 
discus throwing is very scanty, but it seems 
decisive for the throw being made from the 
left foot. Lucian gives us a vivid description 
of Myron’s statue : ‘‘ The discus thrower, bent 
into position for the throw, turned towards the 
hand that holds the discus, slightly crouching 
on one leg, apparently ready to spring up as he 
makes the throw.” From this it is obvious 
that he must advance the left foot, or he would 
overbalance himself. 


Another Greek writer, Philostratus,t de- 
scribes discus throwing in a rather difficult 
passage: “A ‘ balbis,’ of small size, large 
enough for one standing man, is marked off 
except at the back, keeping in the right leg 
with the front (of the leg ?) bending forward,t 
taking the weight off the other leg, which must 
spring up and follow through with (the 
movement of) the right hand. The position of 
a man when holding up the discus is as follows : 
he must turn his head as far as possible to the 
right, twisting round till he can catch sight of 
his ribs. Then he must throw (the discus) as 
though hauling on a rope, flinging besides into 
the throw all (the force and weight of) his right 
side.” 


We have no means of knowing whether 
Philostratus in this passage is describing the 
usual method of discus throwing, or whether, 
as some authorities believe, he is in point of 
fact describing Myron’s statue. But on the 
face of it there seems to be no reason to doubt 
that there were certain fixed rules with which 
every competitor had to comply. And we 
ought to rid ourselves of the notion that 
Myron’s Discobolus, famous though it was, 
occupied in antiquity the unique position 


* Text to B.B. no. 681, p. 4. 

+ Im. I. 24. 

+ The Greek text is very obscure, and it is doubtful whether 
the front of the leg, the body, or the balbis is meant. 


§ Retaining ovvuvarraAdco bau. 








The 
which it now holds. If, as vase paintings seem 
to show, discus throwing was accompanied 
by the flute, the greatest precision of movement 
on the part of the competitors would be neces- 
sary. This would be best achieved by a 
practical uniformity of training. Great doubt 
exists as to the actual meaning of the word 
“ balbis.” It seems most logical to conclude 
that it means the space marked off for each 
competitor by a line in front and each side, 
leaving him free to make as many steps from 
behind as he wished. The great point was 
that he must not overstep the line until he had 
hurled the discus. There is no authority at 
all for the interpretation of “ balbis” as a 
platform, such as is used at the modern 
Olympic contests. And the passage of Philo- 
stratus, quoted above, seems to be decisive 
against the theory that the discus may have 
been hurled with one or more complete 
revolutions of the body, in the modern 
Finnish-American style. Had there been a 
complete turn of the body, a circular area 
would almost inevitably have been marked out 
instead of the “ small ” area, “ large enough 
for one standing man.” The modern area of 
24 metres could not fit this description. 

It is impossible to do more than summarize 
the principal movements and positions in 
throwing the discus. It would be outside the 
scope of the present article to attempt a 
detailed inquiry into this complicated and 
debated question. 

The athlete took up his stand a short dis- 
tance behind the front line in the position 
of the standing Discobolus, where he is 
seen to be measuring his distance from the 
balbis. Then, usually with the left foot forward, 
he held the discus before him in both hands. 
Next, he raised it above his head. Then, 
releasing it with the left hand, he swung it in 
the right hand with a turn of his whole body 
until he reached the position of Myron’s 
statue, where he is at the top of his swing. On 
releasing the discus with the left hand he 
transferred all his weight to the right leg, 
either taking a step forward with the right foot 
or, more probably, drawing back the left foot, 
which remained free from weight until the 
discus swung down at the beginning of the 
throw. The left leg was then vigorously 
advanced to take the whole weight of the 
swing, as the athlete straightened his body and 
threw all the force of his right side into the 


Discobolus 


cast. After throwing the discus he took 
another step with the right foot.* 

So we have in the statue, as it were, an 
instantaneous photograph of the athlete just 
at the top of his swing, in a position that he 
could not maintain for more than a fraction of 
a second. Certain discrepancies in the position 
of the feet in vase paintings, etc., may be 
explained as showing varieties of style, and 
we are not always sure of the exact moment 
that is meant to be represented. 

The latest reconstruction of the Discobolus 
by Marie Dihl (see Fig. VII), which is supported 
by Schréder, is based on the assumption that 
the rendering of the left foot in the B.M., 
Vatican, and Massimi copies, all of which have 
the toes bent over, is not a feature of the 
original, but an arbitrary alteration on the 
part of the copyists. Schrédert cites in sup- 
port of this theory the relief on a sarcophagus 
in the Louvre, various gems, and the position 





* See Norman Gardiner, Greek Athletic Festivals, p. 335, and 
J. H. S., vol. xxvii. 

+ Zum Diskobol des 
Heft 16, p. 377. 


Myron, and Die Leibesiibungen, 





FIG. VI 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM DISCOBOLUS 
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of the clamps in the plinth of the Castel 
Porziano copy. Since the latter was repaired 
in antiquity, this evidence does not seem to be 
reliable, for we have no means of knowing 
to what part of the foot the clamps were 
attached. A stronger objection is the difficulty 
of accounting for the inverted toes of the left 
foot in these three copies, and the tremendous 
clutch of the right 
foot. This clutch 
is easily intelligible 
if the right foot bore 
the whole weight of 
the twisting body, 
but is meaningless if 
the weight is evenly 
distributed, as in 
Dihl’s reconstruction. 
To the lay eye of 
one who is neither 
a discobolus nor a 
sculptor, there is a 
great incongruity 
between the left 
foot, which rests 
quietly on the ball 
of the great toe, 
and the nervous 
tension of’ the right 
foot. It seems to 
be as dangerous to 
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usual position. It does not seem likely that 
the persons who commissioned these copies 
would have been content to tolerate such an 
alteration, for which there was no authority. 
If it had occurred in only one instance it 
might have been ascribed to carelessness or 
caprice on the part of the copyist. But there 
are too great variations between the three 
copies with the 
inverted toes for us 
to follow Schréder 
in asserting that 
these three statues 
reproduce one earlier 
incorrect copy. As 
Sieveking points 
out, the right foot 
of the B.M. copy 
obviously sustains 
the whole weight and 
strain of the twist- 
ing body. If we 
look at Dihl’s_ re- 
construction we get 
an impression of 
stability to which 
Quintilian’s words, 
“ distortum et 
elaboratum” (strained 
and artificial), cannot 
be applied without 


conclude from the exaggeration. Judg- 
discus throwing of ing from the photo- 
a modern Greek graph, this recon- 
that the left foot struction would 
should rest upon involve an_ entire 
the ball of the great change in our 
toe, as it would be conception of the 
to argue, e.g., from statue. And it seems 
the practice of FIG. VII. THE DISCOBOLUS best to remember 
modern pianists, Reconstruction by Marie Dihl Quintilian’s warning : 
that the thumb ““3t, Se says, 
must have been used by performers on the “anyone were to blame the work as 


virginals and harpsichord before the time of 
Bach. It is quite possible that the toes may 
have been bent over to a greater extent in the 
marble copies than in the original, but the 
fact of their being bent over at all appears to 
prove conclusively that at any rate the original 
foot did not rest on the ball. Nothing would 
have prevented a faithful copy of this very 
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being scarcely correct, would he not lack a 
sense of the artistry? This novelty and 
difficulty are the very points most worthy of 
praise.”’* 


* We have in English no single word which fully translates 
*‘elaboratum ”’ It implies that Myron went out of his way to 
select a difficult attitude 











THE DECORATION OF GLASSES 


T has been said by Turgenev, and 
doubtless by many others, that “ without 
nationality is no art,” but of glass it would 
perhaps be truer to say that the art has 


no nationality, and we may 
find the explanation of this 
in the fact that of all the 
substances which may come 
under the hand of an artist, 
glass is one of the most 
limited both in its technique 
and in its values. The first 
of these restrictions is not 
arbitrary or accidental but 
arises from the nature of 
things: for glass in the 
plastic state in which it is 
informed by the artificer is 
not so much a substance as 
a moment in a chemical 
change; and the materials 
of which it is composed can 
at this stage be treated in 
only two or three ways, by 
blowing, moulding, tooling, 
and the like. It is by reason 
of this natural limitation in 
the medium that the tech- 
nique of glass, and the tools 
which it employs, have in 
many ages and _ countries 
changed so little. On the 
esthetic side, also, its values 
are not more various. In its 
soft and viscous state it is 
capable of receiving a plastic 
form which is the servant 
alike of usefulness and of 
beauty, and this puts it in 
an equal condition with the 
strictly ceramic arts. But 
when the process of anneal- 
ing has cured it of plasticity 
it takes another nature in 
which it is comparable to 
crystal, stone, steel, and such 
substances as can be modified 
only by some kind of glyptic 
process; and it is this 
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Height, 194” 


HUMPEN (cylindrical beaker) with decoration gilt and 
painted in enamel colours 
South German, perhaps Hall or Nuremberg, 
about 1600 


capacity for glyptic treatment which provides 
the opportunity for the engraving which began 
early in the seventeenth century as a mode 
of ornament ancillary to glass-making, and 


later attained a status of its 
own as an independent art, 
which looked to the glass- 
maker for its medium as the 
etcher looked to the copper- 
smith. The shape of the 
glass vessels imposed a 
peculiar restriction which 
became part of its conven- 
tion, as the apsidal ground 
became part of the conven- 
tion of mosaic, but beyond 
this the work of men like 
Spiller or Greenwood 
belongs to the art of en- 
graving rather than to the 
art of glass; and, as we shall 
see in a moment, the goblets 
and cups which illustrate 
their work must be con- 
sidered as vehicles rather 
than as vessels. 

The third value of glass 
is its translucency; and 
though this mere quality is 
the source of a great part of 
our pleasure in glass vessels 
it makes a purely esthetic, 
as distinct from an artistic, 
appeal and must therefore 
be considered inferior both 
to plastic form and to glyptic 
ornament ; for the clarity and 
brilliance of a goblet or a 
chandelier in which our eyes 
find their delight proceeds 
from a skill in science and 
not from a skill in art. Art 
may exploit this beauty of 
material as the English did 
in their glass of lead, adapt- 
ing both form and embellish- 
ment to suit it, but to extol 
metal as an artist’s virtue 
is like praising a picture 
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for the chemistry of its paint. Mr. Rackham 
very aptly compares glass with water; being 
in its nature receptive of the light it possesses 
no colour and at the same time every colour, 
taking its visual character entirely from its 


Heignt, 124" 
GOBLET WITH FORMAL DECORA- 
TION ENGRAVED ON THE WHEEL 
Probably engraved in Thuringia by S. Schwartz, about 1730 

context. Translucency being the prime charac- 
teristic which glassmakers have always sought 
for their metal, it is easy to understand why the 
substance glass has a certain uniformity which 
does not allow nationality to become articulate 
until the unlimited mass has received a form 
from the hand, that is to say, from the mind, 
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of an Italian or German or Spanish or English 


glassmaker, and become a vessel; and that 
vessel in its turn has become the field for a 


decorating artist who must express himself in 


the same terms as the other arts of his country 


Height, 144” 
A LION HUNT AND, ON THE 
OTHER SIDE, A BEAR HUNT 
South German, first half of eighteenth century 


and his age. In the metal of modern European 
glass there are three main traditions, and all of 
them, even the glass of lead which was certainly 
invented in England (with what help from 
Venice we need not stay to ask) are technical 
traditions which transcend nationality. They 
depend upon the nature of the solvent used to 
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help the fusion of thc 
silica. There is first 
the soda glass which 
Venice borrowed from 
the glassmakers of 
the Near East, and 
dispersed throughout 
Europe under the title 
“fecon de Venise.” 
It is in origin the 
technique of mari- 
time peoples who 
found deposits of 
natural soda, and sea 
vegetables from which 
it could be obtained, 
in great abundance 
round the shores of 
the Mediterranean; 
and when commerce 
had placed these com- 
modities within the 
reach of all, little glass 
was made in Europe 
entirely independent 
of Venetian practices. 
There was secondly 
the potash tradition, 
which is found earliest 
in Lorraine and in the 
mountainous regions 
of South Germany. 
It was an inland 
technique and de- 
pended upon forests 
for both its flux and 
its fuel, and as a 
business of peasants 
and pedlars it had 
a long career in 
Germany, France and 
England which did 
not end until the 
eighteenth century. 
Lest of all comes the 
lead tradition inaugu- 
rated by Ravenscroft 
in 1676, 2nd freely 
copied in the Nether- 


lands during the eighteenth century. 
three traditions, only one can be specialized 
as the invention of a particular country; and 
when besides this we remember the accidental 
variations which are liable to occur in any pot 
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FIGURE OF A MAN HOLDING A ROEMER IN HIS 

LEFT HAND, STIPPLED IN DIAMOND POINT ON 
LEAD GLASS 


Signed and dated, F. Greenwood fecit 1728. There are other glasses 
engraved by Greenwood in the British and Victoria and Albert Museums 


Of these 


Venetians 


of metal we are com- 
pelled to distinguish 
nationality not so 
much by the quality 
of the fabric as by the 
forms of vessels and 
manners in their 
decoration. In _ the 
first we have the more 
immediate, and in the 
second the more com- 
plete, expression of a 
national mind. 

Three peoples in 
modern Europe may 
claim the greatest 
artistic significance 
for their glass—the 
Venetians, the English 
and the Germans 
and each owes its 
value to an emphasis 
on a particular aspect 
of the art. These 
values are respectively 
technical, formal, 
decorative. Venetian 
glass is “‘ glassmakers’ 
glass,” in the same 
sense that Spenser has 
been called a poet’s 
poet. Its excellence is 
derived mainly from 
the skill with which 
the molten metal is 
manipulated in the 
various methods of 
tooling, pincering, 
twisting, trailing and 
the like; and in spite 
of a wide repertory 
of ornamental devices 
practised with such 
astounding skill in the 
Venetian glasshouses, 
perhaps the most 
remarkable fact in 
their technique is the 
way in which glass 


is used to decorate itself. ‘This preoccupation 
with their own dexterity, rather than with the 
vessels they were making, perhaps led the 
to underestimate, the 
cogency of simple form; and though there are 
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many plain pieces of great beauty and sincerity 
it happens more frequently with Venetian 
than with other glass that our esthetic judg- 
ment is interrupted by technical wonderment. 
It is too interesting to be merely beautiful; 
and the “art” is not “ concealed ” but very 
graciously proclaimed. The English glassmen, 
on the other hand, respiciunt finem to a much 
greater extent, that is, they keep the image 
and effect of the finished piece constantly in 
mind. It is common enough to find a master- 
piece in the best period (c. 1690-1720), and 
especially among the incunabula, which ex- 
hibits considerable technical defects, and many 
of the metallic peculiarities which are so 
prized by collectors are of this kind. Yet these 
pieces lose nothing thereby, because the chief 
value of English glass consists in formal 
design; and even before glass of lead was 


Heigne 

A DRUNKEN DANCE, IN THE STYLE OF PIETER 

NOLPE, DONE IN LINE WITH THE DIAMOND POINT 
Signed and dated, W. Mooleyser 1685 


invented we get a clue to this insistence on 
form which is so evident in Queen Anne glass. 
For several years before Ravenscroft’s inven- 
tion, John Greene, a London glass merchant, 
would not be content with the ordinary run of 
imported vessels, but designed his own shapes 
beforehand and sent them to Venice to be 
executed; and most of them show a consider- 
able advance in serviceableness and simplicity 
on their Venetian prototypes. English glass in 
the period of its florescence (c. 1685-1745) is 
nearly always beautiful but seldom interesting, 
and it is perhaps because the esthetic appeal has 
no intellectual “second” that English pieces 
are sometimes charged with being monotonous 
and dull beside those of other countries. 

We come thirdly to the glass of Germany 
and the Netherlands, which takes its chief 
character not from the shapes of its vessels 
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JAR WITH WHEEL-ENGRAVED DECORATION 


Probably by Gottfried Spiller (fl. c. 1700). There are glasses 
engraved by Spiller in the British and Victoria and Albert Museums 
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nor the quality of its metal, nor, indeed, from 
deftness and subtlety in handling it, but from 
the modes of its decoration. That does not 
mean that a German goblet is less handsome or 
imposing than an English baluster, or that a 
German roemer is not one of the finest forms of 
drinking-glass yet devised. It is simply that, 
if you take a dozen good German goblets and 
another dozen from England, you will find that 
glass-making in Germany had the good fortune 
to attract engravers who were not content to be 
the ministers of embellishment but had turned 
their subordination 
into sovereignty. The 
Germans, as wellas the 
Low Country peoples, 
were already a nation 
of artists when the 
Kunstglas of Venice 
made its appearance 
amongst them, and the 
development of glass- 
decoration ran parallel 
with other kinds of 
artistic activity, with 
the engraving of Ger- 
many and the painting 
of the Netherlands; 
and to both peoples 
glass-making was not 
so much a technique 
fascinating in itselfas a 
new medium through 
which they might ex- 
press their culture as 
they were expressing 
it elsewhere on copper 
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an armourer, had great skill in inlaid work of 
mother-of-pearl; his son Heinrich became the 
centre of a cultured society in which glass- 
engraving took a place beside philosophy and 
poetry, and his three daughters, Sophia, Maria, 
and Susanna, made it a ladies’ accomplishment, 
the brother specializing in landscape and his 
sisters in the floral ornament and the calli- 
graphy which were then so fashionable. During 
the same period diamond-engraving in Holland 
had a similar status. The three sisters, Anna, 
Gertrude, and Maria Roemer Visscher, among 
whose works the finest 
specimens of diamond 
line-engraving are 
probably to be found, 
were the daughters of 
a wealthy merchant 
of Amsterdam who 
was one of the more 
significant figures in 
Dutch intellectual 
society of the seven- 
teenth century. He 
was himself a poet of 
some distinction, and 
at Muiden, near Am- 
sterdam, he formed 
a literary and artistic 
circle which counted 
the poet Vondel and 
the historian Hooft 
among its members, 
and contributed not 
a little to the culture 
which supervened 
upon the great period 
of Dutch maritime 


without significance TUMBLER ENGRAVED ON THE WHEEL WITH SCENES prosperity. The 
that the glasses made REPRESENTING THE FOUR ELEMENTS distinguished, albeit 
in the Béhmerwald Bohemian, about 1700 dilettante, art of Anna 


were not decorated at the glass-house but were 
brought down to Nuremberg and other towns 
to be engraved ; that Caspar Lehmann (fl. 1609), 
the father of wheel-cutting and wheel-engraving, 
was Cammer-Edelstein as well as Glas-Schneider 
to his majesty Rudolph II of Bavaria; and 
that nearly all our knowledge of the early German 
glass-engravers is derived from a work which 
deals with German art in general, Sandrart’s 
Teutsche Academie (Nirnberg, 1675). Georg 
Schwanhardt the elder (d. 1667), almost as im- 
portant a figure as Lehmann himself, came of a 
father who, besides being a cabinet-maker and 
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Roemer is one side of the medal; the other 
is Ortelius, cartography, and the Dutch East 
India Company. 

Many other of the artists whose work 
appears in Mr. Wilfred Buckley’s book were 
quite unconnected with the “ art of glass ” in 
the sense in which Neri and Kunckel used the 
phrase. Hermann Schwinger, of Nuremberg 
(1640-1683), was a wood-carver and an 
engraver on copper, J. B. Hess was a cutter 
of precious stones, and Johann Schaper, the 
founder of the school of grisaille painters on 
drinking glasses, was primarily a painter who 

















did several kinds of decorative work and 
based much of his work on contemporary 
copper engravings. And among the Dutch 
school of stipplers Van Heemskerk was a cloth 
manufacturer with a weakness for tragedy; 
Schouman (1720-1792) was a painter and 
mezzotinter ; Wolff, a coach-painter ; and finally 
Frans Greenwood (1680-1762), the greatest of 
them all, held a civil appointment at Dordrecht, 
and in his leisure hours had a considerable 
reputation as a poet, a miniaturist, and a lover of 
the arts; and, like Georg Schwanhardt, Roemer 
Visscher, and Van Heemskerk, he became a 
leader of the culture of his time. Besides these 
men, who were artists quite independently of 
their connection with glass, the remainder of 
the cutters and engravers whose work survives 
in sufficient abundance for us to form an esti- 
mate of it, such men, for example, as the 





DIANA AND CALLISTO 
BOTTLE PAINTED IN COLOURS 


German, second half of seventeenth century 
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Silesian brothers Friedrich and Martin Winter 
(d. 1702), G. F. Killinger (fl. 1694-1726) and 
a number of other Nurembergers who are 
only names to us. J. W. Baumgartner (1712- 
1761) at Augsburg, C. G. Schneider (fl. c. 1730- 
40) at Warmbrunn, J. C. Bode and Elias Ros- 
bach (fl. 1740) at Berlin, and finally Gottfried 
Spiller at Potsdam, formed a regular pro- 
fessional class of glasschneider, who had their 
** schools ” in the several cities but sometimes 
became migrant craftsmen, passing from town 
to town or taking service with princes and 
potentates; but in either case they had only 
an incidental connection with “ ars vitraria.” 
Glass-making in Germany and Holland dis- 
tinguishes itself from that of other countries, 
and, one is inclined to think, rises above them, 
because it would not rest content with its 
proper processes, but enlisted its servants 
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among the other arts. When it did so, it 
fell in with an old dilemma called “ having it 
both ways,” and, in gaining a splendid but 
alien support, lost something of its own 
strength, so that in its last age, which was the 
nineteenth century, the retinue ran riot and 
destroyed their master. The roemer form is 
perhaps the most important achievement of its 
private vigour. Diamonding, stippling, etch- 
ing, wheel-engraving, grisaille painting, gild- 
ing, enamelling, all came to a considerable 
achievement, but by their very success they 
overwhelm, and so detract from, the beauty 
of glass vessels, interfering with the singleness 
and sincerity of the prior art and destroying 
the bare cogency of formal design in which 
the excellence of a vessel must always consist. 
Severer tastes may regret the loss, but this 
phenomenon of supersession which we have 
noted in German glass is in the history of the 
arts of too frequent and fertile occurrence to be 
otherwise than accepted as a condition of their 
development. Such taste may find an im- 
mediate consolation in English lead glass of the 
late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries 
which exhibits precisely those qualities which 
we find wanting in the decorated glass vessels 
of Bohemia or Berlin; and perhaps a super- 
vening disappointment that English glass, in 
attempting to emulate Germany, should have 
fallen into ornamental trickeries and destroyed 
its own simple virtue. The corruption of the 
art of glass is apt to be received with the 
whinings of austerity, but a disinterested taste 
which was, like Mill’s philosopher, “‘ acquainted 
with both,” would surely admit that the arts 
are richer for its corruption ; that a Greenwood 
clown or a cherub of Spiller’s is of higher value 
than any English baluster. 

Continental glass is imperfectly understood 
and insufficiently collected in England, and at 
a time when too much energy is expended on 
the classification of English wine-glasses it is 
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opportune that the most important private 
collection of European glass in this country 
should be made available to the public; and 
the recent handsome volume which Mr. Wilfred 
Buckley has published* should be a con- 
siderable service to students as well as an 
incentive to other collectors. In recent years 
much fresh light has been thrown on the history 
of glass-making and the classification of extant 
specimens by the researches of Dr. Schmidt 
of Frankfurt, Dr. Hudig of the Netherlands 
Museum, and in England by Mr. Francis 
Buckley ; and though the text of Mr. Wilfred 
Buckley’s book is comparatively brief it 
embodies a good deal of this new material. 
Mr. Rackham contributes a short esthetic, and 
Dr. Hudig the most authoritative account yet 
published of diamond-engraving, with special 
reference to the Dutch stipplers of the eigh- 
teenth century; while Mr. Buckley himself 
writes such historical notices as are required 
to explain the catalogue, and a paper on 
decoration which contains some interesting 
details of the technique of filigree glasses. 
The book is too composite to be considered a 
history of glass, but it goes some way to making 
one possible. The plates, of which there are 
more than a hundred, are up to Messrs. Benn’s 
usual standard. But if we may be permitted 
a concluding carp there are a number of minor 
errors: Kunckel’s book appearing as “ Arts 
Vitraria Experimentalis ” and the glass-making 
region of Silesia as “‘ Reisengebirge ”’ ; and it is 
distressing that the last two lines of the Ode 
on a Grecian Urn (which the author takes as 
his motto) should have been printed as prose. 





* European Glass. A brief outline of the History of Glass- 
making, with notes on various methods of glass decoration, illus- 
trated by examples in the collection of the author. By Wilfred 
Buckley, C.B.E., with a foreword by Bernard Rackham, Keeper 
of the Department of Glass and Ceramics at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, and with an essay on Dutch Glass Engravers, 
by Dr. Ferrand Hudig, Assistant Director, Nederlandsch Museum. 
London : Benn, 1926. Three guineas. 


A GOSSIP ABOUT PRINTS 


By MALCOLM C. SALAMAN 


SAMUEL PALMER AT SOUTH KENSINGTON 

T is peculiarly appropriate that the Victoria 

and Albert Museum should give generous 

wall-space to an “‘ Exhibition of Drawings, 

Etchings, and Woodcuts by Samuel Palmer 
and other Disciples of William Blake,” for few 
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can have worked more loyally and consistently 
to awaken and keep alive an interest in Palmer’s 
beautiful and poetic work upon copper than 
Mr. Martin Hardie, the sympathetic and 
catholic-minded keeper of engravings and 


paintings at South Kensington. It must 
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indeed have been for him a labour of love to 
organize this exhibition in co-operation with 
Mr. A. H. Palmer, the etcher’s son and 
biographer, so closely associated with his 
father in printing the etchings, and with Sir 
Frank Short and 
Mr. F. L. Griggs, 
both of whom 
have shared with 
him as an almost 
sacred duty the 
privilege of put- 
ting through the 
press five of 
Palmer’s most 
beautiful plates in 
their final states, 
“The Willow,” 
“Christmas,” 
“The 

Ploughman,” 
“The Bellman,” 
and “‘ Opening the 
Fold,” so _ that 
collectors of fine 
prints may be able 
to possess them 


under the auspices 
of the Cotswold 


Gallery. Mr. 
Hardie, having 
himself been an 
enthusiastic col- 
lector of Palmer’s 
thirteen etchings 
in “working 
proofs ” and the 
various progres- 
sive and published 
states, made some 
fourteen years ago 
a descriptive cata- 
logue of these for 
the “ Print Collec- 
tor’s Quarterly,” 
and in a_ very 
sympathetic 
article recalled 
Hamerton’s judgment of long ago that Samuel 
Palmer was “one of the few really great English 
etchers.”’ This did not then, of course, mean so 
much as it would to-day, foramong English etch- 
ers even in 1880 Seymour Haden was Palmer’s 
only “great” contemporary, Whistler of course 
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From a print in the collection of Martin Hardie, Esq., R.E 


OPENING THE FOLD 
Etching by Samuel Palmer 


From a print in the collection of Martin Hardie, Esq., R.E. 


THE BELLMAN 
Etching by Samuel Palmer 


being hors concours. Nowadays Palmer would 
come into rivalry with—to name no other living 
masters—F. L. Griggs, who drew so much of his 
early inspiration from the pictorial poetry and ex- 
pressive etching of Palmer himself. And this is 
a reflection of no 
little interest as we 
look from one to 
the other of the 
thirteen etchings: 
“The Willow,” 
“The Skylark,” 
“The Herds- 
man’s Cottage,” 
“Christmas,” all 
of 1850; “The 
Vine,” “The 
Sleeping Shep- 
herd,” “‘ The Ris- 
ing Moon” (“An 
English Pastoral’’) 
*“The Herdsman,” 
“The Early 
Ploughman,” 
“The Morning of 
Life,” “The 
Bellman,” ‘ The 
Lonely Tower,” 
and “‘Opening the 
Fold”; for, while 
noting the poetic 
affinities between 
the imaginative 
pastorals of 
Palmer and the 
architectural crea- 
tions of Griggs, 
one sees signs that 
a small group of 
young etchers 
with similar aims 
and ideals is 
reacting to the 
influence of these 
beautiful things, 
not only in their 
technical and 
pictorial manner, 
but in the essential poetic spirit that informs 
them. To appreciate the romantically creative 
etchings of Palmer and their influence, we must 
extend the general conception of the medium’s 
expressive power to embrace richness and sub- 
tlety of tone as its guiding pictorial principle 
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rather than linear suggestion. In Palmer’s 
elaborately constructive etching a large unity of 
impression is produced by the multitudinous 
touch of the needle, and by this means he com- 
passes those magical effects of light in skies of 
enchanting beauty that turn pastoral and idyllic 
scenes into wonderlands of romance. Look at 
“The Bellman ” here: what need of Milton’s 
“Tl Penseroso ” to tune up its poetry ? 


Far from all resort of mirth, 

Save the cricket on the hearth, 

Or the bellman’s drowsy charm, 

To bless the doors from nightly harm. 


Yes, but look at that old English village in its 
mellow quietude 
under the moon’s 
enchantment; 
could poet have 
imagined more 
beauty to the 
square inch than 
this etcher has 
created on _ his 
copper - plate? 
And what clues he 
has left in friendly 
confidences, all the 
“village appur- 
tenances”’ he saw 
upon the copper 
—‘‘the wise wo- 
man behind the 
age, still resorted 
to; the shoemaker 
always before it, 
such virtue is in the smell of leather; the rumb- 
ling mill, and haunted mansion in a shadowy 
paddock, where sceptics had seen more than 
they could account for; the vicarage with its 
learned tradition, and Wordsworth brought to 
memory every three hours by: 


. . « the crazy old church clock 
And the bewilder’d chimes . . .” 


Then, “ Opening the Fold,” which Palmer 
published as an illustration to his “ English 
Version of the Eclogues of Virgil” —does not all 
the poetry of early morning sing through the 
lovely composition? From the rays of the sun 
rising behind the distant mountains to the glad 
flight of birds, and the young shepherd piping 
as in Arcady to the “ folded flocks ” loosened 
with the spreading daylight 


Published by the Twenty-One Gallery 


8 & eee e to browse anew 
O’er mountain thyme or trefoil wet with dew. 
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LAMMAS 
Etching by Graham Sutherland, A.R.E. 
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Of this plate, which Hamerton considered the 
most completely beautiful of all Samuel Palmer’s 
etchings, and the “perfect consummation 
of his experience, knowledge, and manual 
power,” that enthusiastic critic held a fine proof 
to be the “ high-water mark of that particular 
kind of etching.” 


PALMER’S INFLUENCE AND GRAHAM SUTHERLAND 


A notable figure in the group of young 
etchers of whom I spoke just now as reflecting 
the artistic influence of Palmer, is Mr. Graham 
Sutherland, and this influence is exemplified 
here in his latest etching, “‘ Lammas,” an 
idyllic landscape 
of a very sweet 
solemnity. In no 
sense a copyist of 
the master, Mr. 
Sutherland was 
attracted to Pal- 
mer’s art because 
he found it in- 
spiringly helpful 
to the expression 
of what he wanted 
his own art to say. 
A loving devotee 
of rural England 
and its amenities, 
to him the beau- 
ties of the old 
English _ villages 
seemed most 
worth caring for 
as motives for his own artistic utterance. But 
though he had sketched much of the country- 
side, especially in Kent, delighting in old 
cottages, farmhouses and barns, gardens, 
orchards and spinneys, these awakened his 
pictorial imagination, and his desire was, not 
to depict actual places, but to create graphically 
such typical aspects of old rural England as his 
pictorial dreams were made of, dreams that 
carried echoes of ‘‘ The Shepherd’s Calendar ” 
and the “ Hundred Points of Good Hus- 
bandry.” This was what the etchings of 
Palmer and of Griggs, when he came to know 
them, were to help him to do, for in the 
imaginative compositions of the younger mas- 
ter, as well as the elder, scarcely less in “‘ Maur’s 
Farm ” and “ Sellenger ” than in “ The Early 
Ploughman” and “The Bellman,” young 
Sutherland found the keynote to his own 
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pictorial poetry. He went to the Goldsmiths’ 
College School of Art, and there in the etching 
class, at first under Malcolm Osborne and 
later under Stanley Anderson, he was taught 
the etcher’s craft in the traditional way, but, 
together with young Paul Drury, a fellow- 
student of kindred mind and gifts of rich 
promise, he found, with close analytical study 
and instinctive affinity 
of purpose, the way to 
handle the _ etcher’s 
idiom in the 
full-toned, luminous 
manner of Palmer. 
Equipped, then, with 
such exquisite crafts- 
manship as he had 
discovered in his 
studies of the master, 
Mr. Sutherland set 
himself to interpret 
his own idyllic dreams 
with independently 
beautiful results on 
the copper. With the 
lovely and unforget- 
able “ Pecken Wood ” 
in 1924 he signalized 
his arrival as a 
distinctive and poetic 
etcher of imaginative 
landscape, and he has 
further established 
himself among the 
really original etchers 
of the day with “‘ Cray 
Fields,” an exquisite 
pastoral in which the 
setting sun radiantly 
blazes out of vision a 
part of the landscape 


behind the hop- 

garden, which I gladly SAN 

welcomed among Drypoint by Martin Hardie 
the “ Fine Prints of 

the Year.” In ‘‘ Lammas” we see another of 


Mr. Sutherland’s dreams, this of ‘‘ Summers 
Old and Gules of August,” with the day’s last 
light falling gently upon the thatched roofs, 
the richly-fruited trees, the hop-poles ripely 
burdened, the sheep in the fold, the quiet 
plough, and all happening in harmonious 
design. Now, the question is, how far will 
the Palmer influence carry the art of this 





BARNABA, VENICE 


brilliant young etcher, and in what direction 
and in what manner will his undoubted 
gifts develop their complete independence of 
expression ? 


MR. MARTIN HARDIE AS ETCHER 


Having alluded above to Mr. Hardie in his 
capacity as keeper of prints, I hasten to mention 
that in his capacity as 

_- maker of prints he 

promises shortly to be 
ubiquitous. During 
the spring he will be 
represented, with 
many more, in the 
exhibition of British 
etching at Stockholm 
and in the still 
more important Inter- 
national Exhibition 
of Engravings at 
Florence, the British 
section of which is 
expected to be one of 
the most interesting. 
In the United States 
Mr. Hardie’s etchings 
and watercolours have 
been enjoying quite a 
vogue, and now at the 
galleries of Messrs. 
Alex. Reid and Lefévre 
in King Street, St. 
James’s, the genial 
“bureaucrat of South 
Kensington,” as Fred 


Wedmore would 
delight to describe 
him, the honorary 


secretary of the 
Painter-Etchers, is 
having a show all to 
himself. Mr. Mac- 
Donald, of Alexander 
Reid’s, has evidently 
introduced a fresh, healthy print-enthusiasm 
into the activities of the King Street firm, and 
the success of their recent exhibitions of 
Blampied, Briscoe, and Joseph Simpson has 
encouraged the venture with Hardie. Forty 
picked examples of his etchings and dry- 
points are on view, dating from the well-known 
“High Noon in the Boat-yard, Rye,” and 
reflecting his pictorial adventures on the copper 
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in many places of serene aspect inspiring 
happy moods, though it must be admitted 
that most of the best plates are of recent date, 
such as last year’s drypoint here reproduced, 
the sunny and well-designed “ San Barnaba, 


Venice.” The watercolour study for this is 
among the ten drawings exhibited for their 
special interest in relation to the prints, the 
charming “ Bric-a-brac, Sens ” being notably 
another of these. 


LETTER FROM PARIS 


By ANDRE SALMON 


HE death of Claude Monet, aged eighty-six, at his 

country house in Giverny, has caused French 

art to go into mourning. There was not a single 

painter who did not feel a deep emotion when 
this piece of news was abruptly thrown out one morning 
by the Press. Falling so few weeks after the retrospective 
exhibition of Guillaumin which I described to my 
London readers last month, the death of Claude Monet 
will once again raise the whole question of Impressionism. 
A French review dedicated exclusively to the most modern 
movement decided to devote several pages of a special 
number to a consultation of young independent painters. 
They were invited to state what they owed to Claude 
Monet, to his work and his example, and to reveal the 
position his personality occupied in their thoughts. Well, 
if the editors of the review were not forced to give up their 
project entirely, they had at least to diminish very con- 
siderably the importance of this occasional column. The 
artists of less than forty do not think very much of Claude 
Monet. They were moved by the death of a glorious 
ancestor, who painted in the joy of his faith to his last day, 
who, mad with liberty, had imposed his conception of art 
even on the officials, but put with their backs to'the wall 
they had to confess that they were not his heirs, that they 
never had to question themselves on the subject of his work. 
Indeed, they did not even take the trouble to deny, to refute, 
to combat the doctrine of Impressionism. That task had 
been the work of the men of 1900, of the painters who are 
sometimes called “Les Fauves,” and who have now all 
passed their fortieth year. 

I was one of those critics who without to-day regretting it 
believed in the necessity of waging war against the example 
of the Impressionists. I wrote in magazines and in three 
books that Impressionism (which might equally well be 
called “ Luminism”’) being the dupe of the moment, of 
translation in front of Nature, sur le motif, of the luminous 
moment, was leading French painting to the “ abyss of 
amorphousness.” We, my much-regretted friend 
Guillaume Apollinaire and myself, were the two critics 
determined to see this painting saved by Henri-Matisse 
when he re-established construction, organization, com- 
position in all their rights by founding the doctrine of 
““ Coloured Volume ” before the Cubists appeared on the 
scene. 

But the time of these battles has long since passed. 
To-day, order is re-established and there are not many 
retrograde spirits who waste time in stating that this order 
is classic—a classic order established on the ruins of 
scholastic academism, outside life, and on the still dazzling 
remains of Impressionism. Now at last we can do justice 
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to the Impressionists. If we had approached art thirty 
or even twenty years earlier we should have defended these 
masters. They were the first to rebel against this scholastic 
tyranny of academism. Great colourists, they have 
opened new possibilities to the art of painting. They 
renewed the palette, having first of all cleaned it. They 
have furnished the very arms with which the painters of 
the age of Henri-Matisse had the force to fight against 
them. Constructive “ Coloured Volume ” was preceded 
by the researches of “ Pure Painting,” due entirely to the 
methods of the Impressionists, who favoured the reign 
of colour and held cheap all those juices, glazes, bitumen 
sunk surfaces, and all the wretched recipes of the bad pro- 
fessors who are unable to venerate anything at the museums 
except age, dust the tarnished gilding of regulation frames, 
and the cabal of the catalogues. 

One might say of the Impressionists what has been 
said of the symbolist poets: “ They have opened the 
windows.” 

As for Impressionism, Claude Monet, rather than 
Pissarro, better than Sisley, placed it on the summit. He 
served it brilliantly, up to his last days in that garden at 
Giverny, which was a paradise of flowers—his docile 
models. And yet one might say, in order to say all in a 
few words, that Impressionism was over the day that 
Cézanne, the real master of young French painting, 
detached himself from it. 

True, Cézanne continued to paint sur le motif, but he 
no longer believed in it. It is only thanks to the modesty 
of genius that he left the agonizing joy, the perilous honour 
of returning to the supreme conceptions of the studio, to 
his followers. Even when working sur le motif, Cézanne, 
who flattered himself that he “ did Poussin over again 
from Nature,” no longer sacrificed to the luminous moment. 
Indeed, the joys of sunlight are absent from his work to a 
degree that makes us sometimes regret them. He recon- 
structed. He rediscovered one by one, in their natural 
order, all the lost secrets of construction. A landscape 
painter, dragging his easel all over the countryside of 
Aix-en-Provence, he justified beforehand the audacity of 
those who, immediately after his death, were going to 
formulate : “‘ Conception has got the better of reason.” 
He prepared the way for those who flattered themselves 
according to André Lhote with having induced “ Dame 
Nature ” to submit to the sovereignty of “‘ Dame Painting.” 

Opposed since the end of the nineteenth century, 
violently belied in the twentieth by those who respect him 
nevertheless, Claude Monet is all the finer for having so 
magnificently carried on his work, in such perfect serenity, 
with such absolute indifference to everything imperious 
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that was formed against him. Perhaps he knew that rare 
satisfaction of being able to measure precisely in .the 
adverse works of the last comers, in those oppositions and 
negations, all that his luminous genius of an old insurgent 
had rendered possible. 

Will anyone believe it? There existed in Paris an 
unknown Cubist! Not of course one of those innumerable 
painters who have taken up Cubism twenty years after its 
discovery. Not one of those painters who hesitate between 
the society portrait in the style of Boldini and Cubism in the 
style of Picasso, like other wise young men hesitate between 
the “‘ Ecole des Hautes Etudes Politique ” and the “ Ecole 
Polytechnique.” I mean a Cubist of the early days; 
one of those who, initiated by the genius of Picasso, applied 
themselves at the same moment as Georges Braque to 
express their personality by this new means, so austere, 
yet so susceptible to diversity. This was clearly demon- 
strated at exhibitions such as those of the two salons of the 
“ Section d’Or ” (1912-1924), where there appeared side 
by side, yet unlike one another, works by Braque, Léger, 
Metzinger, Gleizes, Valence, Juan Gris, Marcoussis, 
Lurcat, etc. 

I wish to speak of Charchonne, whom I had the good 
fortune to discover last spring. Oh, my merit is not very 
considerable! To begin with, a discovery twenty years 
too late is not very glorious. Besides, it was Charchonne 
himself who invited me to discover him. Charchonne is 
a Russian, which explains many things. Towards the end 
of an artists’ ball, Charchonne, very sinister in his frock 
coat black as his Ukrainian hair, amidst brilliant costumes, 
accosted me and said: “ Will you come to-morrow and 
look at a single one of my canvases? If you do not like 
it I will never paint again.” On the following day he 
showed me fifty, rolled up like parchment. Then, after 
all, I discovered Charchonne, for the artist initiated me 
into a new world, into a dream universe of which I had 
never before known the plastic tradition. Charchonne is a 
little the Odilon Redon of Cubism. His still-life groups 
are comparable to corners of a polar paradise, to heaps of 
iced dainties for the wedding of Balzac’s Seraphita on a 
Jungfrau so high that it touches the heaven of Swedenborg. 
Crystals, which are at the same time jewels and sherbets 
decomposed like a prism, flash like lightning from all 
their angles in the goblet of the King of Thule. At other 
times Charchonne, the master of ochres and earths, attains 
the equivalence of extreme luminosity in giving life to the 
worst corners of shadow. 

Charchonne told me the story of his life, deplorable 
from the point of view of comfort and hygiene. Employed 
in a Berlin workshop to colour children’s toys at the bottom 
of a basement, he had dangerously impaired his eyesight 
in this cellar filled with powerful electric lamps like the 
instruments of sadic surgery. However, I suspect that 
Charchonne, whose magician eyes have at last been cured, 
discerned the essence of that which characterizes his 
talent in that well of shadow and of annealed light. I 
say annealed, to distinguish electric light from other 
light, like biscuits from bread. 

Having sold a few canvases, Charchonne went to Corsica. 
A Cubist in Corsica? He did nothing there except a 
series of daring dives into the sea from the highest rocks, 
and returned refreshed, calmed, and healed. An exhibition 
at Mme. Jeanne Bucher’s amid the old books of her inter- 
national library was a triumph. Twenty-five canvases 
sold during the first hour on private view day! On the 
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third floor of the most modern of houses, the “ shop ” 
of the decorator Chareau near “ Le Sacre du Printemps,” 
this disinterested creation of Jan Sliwinsky, a music school, 
library and picture gallery; within twenty-five yards of 
the Théatre du Vieux-Colombier of the author-actor and 
critic Jacques Copeau, and of Tedesco the ciméaste 
of the vanguard, thre2 steps from the office of “‘ La Nouvelle 
Revue Frangaise”; this ensemble, unique in Paris for its 
daring and discretion, makes of the “‘ Carrefour de la Croix 
Rouge ’’—where every minute ten omnibuses each put down 
fifty buyers for a great fashion store —one of the most /'ving 
centres of universal intelligence in the course of remaking 
the world anew. 

Another discovery, this time entirely at the expense of 
the public, was the discovery of Radda at the Galerie 
Girard in the Quartier de l’Opéra. I had often spoken of 
Radda without succeeding in arousing interest in her so 
soon. Radda, too, is a singular personality. Her bio- 
graphy could be put into a single line : “ Radda is a bird 
of the Islands.” Not one of her biographers, for she has 
some already, has been able to fix the origin of this graceful 
artist with the accent of a créole. It appears that her 
material life has been a tragedy. But the frequenters of 
the Academy of Montparnasse, where Radda was wont to 
attend sketching classes diligently, held her for a precious 
example of the “‘ wealthy amateur ” species, on account oi 
her dainty shoes and her pretty silk stockings. All this 
was modified in 1926, even to the manner of being poor. 

Radda paints flowers, little nude girls in quiet groups, 
and landscapes which she has the tendency to people in a 
singular, almost unprecedented manner. If one were to 
win Radda’s confidence, which is not easy, she would say : 
“* I dare not confess to all the world that this tree and this 
man who appears to be sleeping near it among its tortured 
roots are but a single element in the universe; nothing but a 
man or nothing but a tree; that is how I see Nature, but 
will I not be laughed at ? ” 

Her bouquets of flowers would suffice to make her 
fortune and her glory. But Radda would never dismiss 
the demon of an imagination at once very ingenuous and 
very refined. Success came to her precisely when she 
was most negligent in soliciting it. 

It is not only by Radda and Charchonne that dreams 
have been brought back victoriously to where for several 
years it appeared everyone was going to shut themselves 
up, in the decent but somewhat narrow confines of an austere 
naturalism. There are painters, like Kisling, not content 
with works which would place them very high, who feel 
themselves attracted by creative forces which appear 
somehow to inspire them to celebrate the centenary of 
Romanticism (1827-1927). 

As a matter of fact the Impressionists, and after them 
the Fauves and the Cubists, only condemned the su yect 
so resolutely because of the necessity we all felt from 1874 
to 1900 of fighting against the academic principle of placing 
subject—but reduced to the spiritual anemia of the anec- 
dote—above plasticity. Can it be said that to-day we have 
nothing more to fear from similar snares? At least we 
may be sure that so many years of exercises, partaking 
sometimes of mortification, have placed the best beyond 
the danger of the worst kind of vulgarity. Now the future 
lies with the painters who are brothers of the poets, and 
Kisling is right. It is not too much to call the production 
of “ Le Cloitre ” at the Optra-Comique a singular adven- 
ture. It is a lyric tragedy by Maurice Michel-Lévy, with 
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a libretto by Emile Verhaeren, a libretto which the cele- 
brated Belgian poet, who might almost be called the Hugo 
of Flanders, extracted from a tragedy previously produced 
at the Comédie Frangaise. 


It is more than twenty years ago that Maurice Michel- 
Lévy composed his score for “ Le Cloitre.” At that time 
the first cycle of devotion to Debussy was drawing to a 
close, and coming from Ravel and Dukas the music that 
triumphs to-day was beginning to take form. Short- 
sighted or proudly indifferent to the whole course of the 
world, Maurice Michel-Lévy was intoxicating himself 
with Wagner as he strummed on the keyboard of his 
upright piano in a poor student’s bedroom. Emile 
Verhaeren yielded to his charm. Meanwhile Maurice 
Michel-Lévy, who in his enthusiasm had composed the 
score of “ Le Cloitre,” could find no manager willing to 
produce this indisputable masterpiece. 


Now, one fine morning the theatrical correspondents 
of all the Parisian newspapers announced the coming of a 
show by an extraordinarily whimsical artist, a burlesque 
musician, whose first appearance promised a magnificent 
career. Hisname? Betove! From the cabarets of Mont- 
martre to the music-halls Betove, the parodist musician, 
the caricaturist of schools, races, and individuals, held a 
place on the eve of the war somewhere between the good 
old musical clowns of the popular circus and the delightful 
Grock, who, in spite of a well-studied English accent, is a 
true Genevan, and the direct descendant of good old 
Topfer. 


The impiety of the name; the blasphemous character 
of this deformation of the revered name of Beethoven did 
much for the legend of Maurice Michel-Lévy. It was 
said: “ Life is hard! One has to live!” More was 
added to these indulgent phrases. It was repeated that, 
after all, these farces, these musical buffooneries of Betove, 
while making the monkey sonorous on his stool, helped 
nevertheless in popularizing great music and diffusing it 
among the lazy public eager for enjoyment. 


However, it will be readily admitted that M. Maurice 
Michel-Lévy, pursuing such a calling, multiplying his 
audiences in Paris and his tours in France and abroad, was 
not exactly in the proper position to carry on the noble 
work of his dreams. In a word, the humour of Betove 
dried up the sources from which Maurice Michel-Lévy 
might have drawn at his leisure. Thus, he was not even 
aware of the wrinkles in his cherished work—this work 
which he held to be a masterpiece because it was unique. 


In 1926 when the Opéra~-Comique announced “ Le 
Cloitre,” a music-hall announced Betove! Some said it 
was a precaution that would bring a fortune to Maurice 
Michel-Lévy in case “ Le Cloitre ” did not have a good 
run. Still, there was some injustice in the reception given 
to this work, which is not without qualities, though of 
rather summary orchestration, and it would certainly have 
gained had it been produced in this same Opéra-~Comique 
about the year 1906. The excellent suburban theatre of 
the “ Trianon Lyrique ” on the Boulevard de Clichy, which 
goes in for easy repertoires, will doubtless revive it with 
success in this season of 1926-1927. 


With merciless raillery at certain audacities (which, by 
the way, are perfectly scholastic) of the new school, and 
even going so far as to laugh at the shades of the masters 
whose boldness rendered them legitimate (Gabriel Faure 
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and Debussy), M. Louis Vuillemin, a musical critic, 
fanciful and hilarious at the same time, writes : 


In my kitchen I have water laid on. In my bathroom 
adjoining it I have a geyser. You cannot imagine the opulence 
of profoundly musical effects of sound produced by the duet of 
these two apparatus. From ten to eleven in the mornings for 
many a year they have performed for me whole symphonies 
in which all the innovations of the past, present, and future 
schools of music seem to me to be unquestionably eclipsed. . . . 

The independence of ‘‘ Counterpoint,” the daring of “‘ Har- 
monies,” the diversity of ““Rhythmics”? Fabulous! The play 
of encounters? Formidable! The “‘Chromatism ” of gurgling ? 
Definitive ! 

Yet I cannot admit that Genius inhabits my water supply 
Or my geyser... . c 

Nor do I believe that it is the soul of the captive river weeping 
in the too-narrow banks of the water-pipe. 

In short, the inexhaustible orgy of their effects of sound is due 
without a doubt to chance. 


Without a doubt. Only to-day no one has any longer 
the authority to maintain this or that discovery (even though 
he be its author) on this or that plane. The collectors of 
canvases promised by them to the “ Museum of Horrors ” 
will one day find their canvases torn from their raillery 
for the glory of the Louvre. 


Has not M. Louis Vuillemin, who is one of the most 
intelligent among our critics, presented a problem in a 
pirouette d Ja Betove, which is quite worthy of the most 
sustained examination? The problem of incorporating 
into the universal and constant theme harmonies as yet 
vulgar, but each one a sign of life, of contemporary creation, 
in a word, a modern value. 


It was only the most extreme pretentiousness and an 
absolute lack of talent, to put it simply, that caused the 
fiasco of the futurist Marinetti’s brwteurs. But it is 
no less true that Marinetti hissed, and justly hissed, pre- 
pared us in a useful way for the recognition of syncopated 
rhythms, of the heterogeneous elements of jazz and of that 
enchanting saw which the dictators Jean Viener and Doucet 
would definitely substitute for the harp if they were allowed 
to do so. I believe in the barbarism of this abuse of the 
saw. On the other hand, I wish that the Ecole d’Arcueil, 
that of the disciples of the late Eric Satie, and what remains 
of the ““ Groupe des Six,” would seriously read the farcical 
article of Louis Vuillemin. That would be doing at last 
for the renewal of imitative harmony what the most 
liberated of our modern poets have had the courage to do 
for the closer alliance of images and words, every word 
being held for an unrecognized, used, or corrupt image. 


As an amusement during the cold days, Paris has had 
extraordinary financial and judicial debates in the society 
of comedians at the Comédie Francaise. The house of 
Moliére ! What a comedy would not Moliére have written 
about these fine conflicts ! 


It is almost beyond the city barriers, in the old Théatre 
des Arts situated on the dreary Boulevard des Batignolles, 
that the noblest comedy of the season was produced : 
“Jazz,” the work of an obscure professor at the Lyceum, 
M. Marcel Plagnol. Following the example of M. Lenor- 
mand, whose “ Amour Magicien” triumphs at the Comédie 
des Champs-Elysées, M. Marcel Plagnol has introduced 
the dream into his drama, conceived on the plane of reality 
with great respect for the spectacular laws approved for 
so many centuries. I have often been severe towards our 
theatre. I hope in the future to have more occasions to 
applaud without reserve. 
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By OSCAR BIE 


HE Planetarium stands in a quiet corner of the 

Zoo. This undecorated building contains the 

picture of the mystic dance of the constellations. 

But who knows, in reality, anything about this 

dance of the spheres? If the planets did not separate 
themselves from the revolving sun, but, as is thought 
to-day, were somehow gathered together out of the universe, 
then there is something terrifying about the representation 
of this movement. It is so simple to sit here and to watch 
the accelerated mathematics of the heavenly dance, but 
one dare not think about it. Astronomers must be dry 
indeed not to perish from the horror of this awful rhythm. 
How very different is the earthly dancing of Pavlova, who 
is Once again giving her performances quite close to this 
demoniac place in the Theater des Westens. Here is no 
problem or secret, no abysm of science, but’only sensuality 
and joy of life; and yet how dematerialized is the bodily 
element. She has lost nothing of her phenomenal 
technique. The tension of her accentuated movements 
has the certainty of a statue. The elegance of her springs, 
her soaring altitudes and, above all, her speciality, the 
backward skip on one leg—all this is still, even for modern 
eyes, an incomparable delight. But though she has become 
and remains a virtuoso, and however much we respect 
the great school of old dancing as an artistic eternity, yet 
it must be admitted that in her taste and in her artistic 
purpose she has not advanced with the times. And in the 
end this becomes wearying, if not actually disturbing. 
She is far removed from Fokine’s choreographic genius, 
which played such a part in the days of the revolution of 
the Russian ballet. The dying “ Swan ” and the “ Bacchana- 
lia,” which she dances with her supple partner Novikov, 
are the remains of those good old days. But otherwise she 
has yielded to a dancing-master named Clustine, who has 
not the least idea to what high and special aims the art of 
rhythm can be developed to-day. She has brought a large 
company with her, in fact, an entire ballet establishment, but 
that in no way satisfies the claims that should be made on her 
andon us. The ballet-master has neither succeeded in im- 
parting the modern swing to the cast—the bright passion and 
boisterous humour that we have learned to expect from the 
Russians—nor has he written a choreography that is based 
on the spirit of our time. The old Viennese “ Fairy Doll ” 
was given, and this was the most successful in the combina- 
tions and the groupings of figures in bright costumes about 
Pavlova’s Fairy. In the Chopiniade, which follows it, our 
enthusiasm about the ballet skirts dancing in a white light 
is gradually damped by the bad composition of the dances, 
which Fokine had once raised to such a high level in “ Les 
Sylphide.” In the third part, the divertissement, there is a 
Danube waltz danced by the entire company, so stale in 
its costumes and general setting that one can hardly under- 
stand how the great dancer did not notice it herself. The 
famous Diaghilev company has developed so differently, 
has remained so much in touch with the times, that one 
can only strongly recommend the Pavlova company not 
to sever its connection with the most living branch of 
contemporary art for the sake of the virtuosity of its leader. 
My thoughts go back to the previous night, when 


another great artist in a different branch showed the per- 
fection of her accomplishment, but this time with the blood 
of our day, with the verve of modern humanity. I mean 
Barbara Kemp, who sang “ Elektra ” for the first time in 
the State Opera, a part which seems to have been written 
for her explosive powers. She is not an opera singer of the 
usual calibre, but a creator who transforms plastic vision 
from the depths of her inner experience into gesture and 
singing with so much expression and effect that we identify 
the work of art—and what a work of art this “ Elektra ” 
is !—completely with her performance. The spiritual 
currents in “‘ Elektra,” the construction of the scenes, the 
climax of the wild death dance—all this takes the form of a 
musical picture of such personal intensity resulting from 
the whole development as has never been experienced 
before in renderings of this work. Kleiber conducted. 
He chiselled out the hard traits of the opera with elemental 
force. He follows the same ardent, passionate path as this 
“ Elektra.” The pulse of our times beats audibly. 

How much cooler are the effects of pictorial art com- 
pared with these impressions ? The Academy has again 
opened an exhibition of drawings and watercolours. One 
loses oneself in details without being really powerfully 
gripped by any one work. It must be stuffy there; so 
much pains and application and even so much art, but so 
little life. There is also some sculpture, most strongly 
represented in the one-man show of Scharff, who always 
succeeds in producing a happy combination of observation 
and form. In the realm of graphic art Kirchner makes the 
richest contribution, and his variety in technique and 
expression is an astonishing result of his solitude. Pech- 
stein shows his cartoon for the International Bureau at 
Geneva, a slight return to the academic style, and Crodell 
his pleasantly coloured cartoon for the hospital at Erfurt. 
Gulbranson, Grossmann, Heine, Georges Grosz—all have 
their approved methods, which they apply to models and 
objects, at times more impulsively, at others according to 
principle. Robricht’s watercolours attract attention by 
the warmth of their colour. A slight colour study of the 
banks of the Wannsee, with a couple of figures, by Lieber- 
mann, is delightful, and the mastery of his freedom, formed 
through many decades of practice, beats all the problems 
of the younger men. The president of the Academy has 
given the full-length self-portrait with a sketch-book which 
he has just finished to Bruno Cassirer, who exhibits it in*a 
back room of his office, hidden away from profane eyes. 
It shows the sovereign certainty in that yellow-brown har- 
mony which he has made his own in his old age. Every- 
thing has grown calm and even. In this little-frequented 
but hallowed place hang also Slevogt’s last pictures, 
luscious moods from his country place in Pfalz, and a 
portrait of the dancer Argentina, who appeared in Berlin 
and vanished like a meteor, more beloved by the painters 
than by the public for her singular mixture of national 
elements and modern stylization. Such is the outward 
aspect. But I should like to look deeper into the battle of 
forces which move this city artistically. 

The stage of the old Opera Unter den Linden, illu- 
minated by Christmas lamps, sways at night on a great, 
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hollow, iron framework. It is like a symbol—the old 
opera being replaced by modern technique. Thus the old 
and the new meet. But is Berlin a city where the new 
triumphs ? If we question our music sincerely it is still 
the old art that is most loved. If the repertoires are 
examined it will clearly be seen with what difficulties the 
modern musical life is carried on, and how we always 
return to the good old things which are newly staged every 
few years. First, the Municipal Opera wants to produce 
“ Figaro” again on account of Ivogiin; then the State 
Opera takes it away. And, owing to the community of 
interests, the city steps back with a shrug of the shoulders. 
The State has at the moment no first-class singer for 
“ Figaro ” except Leider for the Countess, who is, if any- 
thing, too heavy for it; but Kleiber wants to reveal his 
very personal interpretation with this wonderful orchestra, 
and Aravantinos wants to bring his slender sketches for 
the decoration to completion. Aravantinos has a great 
deal to do. A few weeks later he will paint very beautiful 
Renaissance architecture for “‘ Othello,” which has been 
evolved out of the spirit of the scenes, and already this 
“ Othello” is revived with Bohnen, who sings Iago 
for the first time, and without any exaggeration, in a quiet, 
artistic rendering which one would hardly have expected 
from him. The Municipal Opera, on the other hand, is 
making a fresh study of “ The Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
with Ivogiin as Mistress Ford, and Walter triumphs in 
conducting this sweet old opera, the buffonesque romanti- 
cism of which suits his temperament admirably. “ Figaro,” 
“ Othello,” “ The Merry Wives ”—the old favourites are 
not getting rusty. The fact that the Municipal Opera 
produced the posthumous work of Leo Fall, “ Jugend im 
Mai,” a very old-fashioned work which has_ been 


dished up from Fall’s sketches otherwise than in Dresden, 
is only due to the conservative minds who thought to add 
a popular piece to the repertoire. But it is only a Christmas 


play for children. What will the future bring forth ? 
This year the opera houses will try their forces against 
each other under the general director, Tietjen. Klemperer, 
full of youth and gladness, will make an independent 
theatre out of Kroll’s, and it is hoped that there will be some 
fine conflicts between new, fresh life and old-established 
traditions. 

In the theatre things are looking a little more cheerful. 
From time to time the bomb of modern art bursts all the 
same. But it cannot be said that any modern author 
following the latest tendency carries the public with him 
for any length of time. Here, where the classical play has 
practically vanished from the repertoires, people console 
themselves most readily with plays that seem to show a 
shimmer of tradition, or reach a certain literary standard 
as entertaining dramas. Therein lies the deeper success of 
“* Gneisenau ” and also of “ Die Gefangene.” The danger 
of an explosion is greatest where the modern spirit comes 
most sharply into contact with the old favourites, but the 
greatest vitality is there, too. Curiously enough, that is 


the case in the State dramatic theatre, “‘ Schauspielhaus.” 
Gessner fears neither the latest modern experiments nor 
the revival of old pieces in a manner that would be quite 
unthinkable in the State Opera house. 

It is possible to find fault with his production of “ Ham- 
let’ without taking part in the stir against him emanating 
from the obstinacy of an old family theatre, which the 
Schauspielhaus once was. The course of events in this 
theatre are a more pointed sign of the times and of changing 
Berlin than all the reorganizations of the Opera. 

The conflict of these opposites is most intense, if not 
most visible, and most popular in the realm of figurative 
art. Let us compare a couple of exhibitions at the turn of 
the year. Flechtheim shows a comprehensive collection 
of paintings by Utrillo, of whom it cannot be said that 
advertisement in the art market has given him greater 
fame than he deserves. He is indeed a great artist, because 
his pictures show that strange, undefinable charm of line 
and colour which signifies a new note of genius. But 
how does he paint Paris? He finds out-of-the-way pic- 
turesque corners and reproduces them with absolutely 
material objectivity, and yet allows his fine personal roman- 
ticism to shine through, which produces almost an effect 
of reaction. That is Paris as it is represented to-day by 
its most famous painter in contrast to the capital that 
Pissarro painted. Not far off, at Nierendorf’s, an exhibition 
of Berlin in 1926 has been opened which shows the radical 
opposite of this Parisian romanticism. There are still a 
few Impressionistic landscapes of earlier days, but the 
principal value of the exhibition consists in almost sober 
representations, objective in another way, of modern, real 
or imagined, urban pictures of constructions in steel, 
blocks of concrete, and glass walls. It has not become art 
yet, but the longing pierces through everywhere. The 
lyrical aspect of a town which once inspired the Impression- 
ists vanishes before the new construction, the iron frame- 
work triumphs over the old opera stage. The nerve of the 
city is felt in the rhythm of the official who regulates the 
traffic with a few constructive movements. All human 
instincts, their gait, their fashion, the lines of their houses, 
the new architecture of the brilliant signs, the amusements 
in the west, the misery in the north are regulated in the 
structure of their phenomena, which smiles at the old 
musical lyricism. Georges Grosz is the draughtsman of this 
transformation. The Wasservogel Art Gallery has opened 
a large exhibition of his works in which this accomplished 
satirist of the great city, far removed from romantic and 
lyrical landscape, reveals the life of striving humanity in a 
few strokes, and with witty exaggeration lays bare the 
pure type. 

Berlin is going through a crisis. The mechanical 
confusion of her inner forces is remarkably interesting when 
seen from this pictorial aspect. The old poetry is sinking, 
Cubism is in the ascendant. The old becomes lyrical, the 
new has spirit, but there is nothing fundamentally aggressive 
in the struggle of the day except the joke about it. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ALBRECHT DURER, by Campsett DopGson. 145 pp. 
numerous illustrations. The Medici Society, Ltd. 22s. 6d. net. 
A warm welcome is sure to be extended to this, the 

most recent addition to the Medici Society’s excellent 

series, ““ The Masters of Engraving and Etching.” The 
name of Mr. Campbell Dodgson as a specialist on the 

German school is a sufficient guarantee of the standard of 

scholarship characteristic of this volume, and while serious 

students will be delighted with the manner in which the 
results of far-reaching research are concisely summarized 
in the book, it will also appeal to much wider circles of art 
lovers through the way in which it places the whole of 
Diirer’s achievement and development as an engraver 
within easy and convenient reach. No pains have been 
spared to make the selection of originals reproduced as 
satisfactory as possible : the print rooms that have been 
drawn upon are scattered all over the old and the new 
world. The half-tone illustrations are excellent, and as 

a result it is earnestly to be wished for that “‘ C.D.x.” 

may soon become the universally accepted method of 

indicating the identity of a Diirer engraving. 

LA MINIATURE BYZANTINE, by J. EBERSOLT. 
G. Van Oest.) 128 pp. + 72 plates. Price 400 fcs. 
This is another sumptuous volume in the series of 

monographs devoted to the history of illuminated manu- 

scripts published by the Librairie van Oest, previous volumes 
having dealt with French, Flemish, Italian, and English 
illuminations. M. Ebersolt is a well-known specialist in 
the history of Byzantine art and the text of the volume 
demonstrates how wide is the field of his research. Illu- 
minated manuscripts form a peculiarly important branch 
of Byzantine art for, apart from their artistic value, they 
frequently furnish valuable criteria for the dating of other 
works of art. As M. Ebersolt shows, a considerable number 
of the manuscripts contain portraits of the personages for 
whom they were made, usually emperors and their consorts. 

In the introduction the author deals with the general 
character and development of Byzantine illumination. 

While any hard-and-fast divisions must be purely arbitrary, 

the history of Byzantine art lends itself with peculiar ease 

to a division into a number of convenient periods each of 
which is treated by M. Ebersolt in a separate chapter (the 
third period occupies two), which he divides into two 
portions dealing respectively with figure subjects and 
ornament. The first chapter is devoted to the manuscripts 
of the centuries before the Iconoclastic quarrels (fifth - 
sixth century); the second to the Iconoclastic (eighth - 
ninth century) and the immediately succeeding periods; 
the third and fourth to the most prolific centuries of all, the 
tenth, eleventh and twelfth; the fifth to the period of 
decline from the thirteenth to the fifteenth century. The 
last chapter deals with the centres of production—Con- 
stantinople, Athens, Mistra, Egypt—and the various 
influences apparent in the manuscripts. In the illumina- 
tions the double stream of classical and Oriental influence 
is persistent throughout the centuries—now one, now the 
other is in the ascendant—but, in the main, the former 
appears in the representation of the human figure and the 
latter in the ornament. The widespread influence of 

Byzantine art in Europe in the early medieval period is 

due in no small degree to the dissemination of the illumi- 

nated manuscripts; for example, from an early period 
these were frequently given, as by the emperors of the East, 
as presents to the sovereigns of the West. While there is 
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not much that is new in M. Ebersolt’s volume (and one 
wishes that he would have illustrated some of the less- 
known manuscripts) it forms an admirably clear and com- 
prehensive survey of the subject and one which should 
prove of material service to the student of Byzantine 
history and of Byzantine art. 

M. H. LONGHURST. 


PETER FLOTNER, von E. F. BANGE. (Liepzig: Verlag von 

Klinkhardt and Biermann.) (Meister der Graphik, Band xiv.) 

La. 8vo., pp. viii + 44 + §5 plates with 85 illus. Price 

16 marks paper, linen 18 marks. 

The excellent series of books devoted to great draughts- 
men which now includes, among others, Rembrandt, 
Goya, Meryon and Callot, is usefully added to by this 
adequate account of a less well-known master. The name 
of Flétner is not included in Bryan’s Dictionary, and only 
four lines are given in Bénézet, but in the great Lexicon 
of Thieme thirteen columns are devoted to him. Born 
in Switzerland in 1485, he died at Nuremberg in 1546. 
Contemporary of Albert Diirer, he was one of the best of 
the great Nuremberg school and influenced largely by 
the greater master. This influence is particularly seen 
in his drawings of knights and horses with their strong 
resemblance to those in the “ Triumphal March of Maxi- 
milian.” Flétner was a fine draughtsman and a copious 
engraver on wood, while in metal he worked as a goldsmith, 
and made plaquettes and medals. To these he added 
the function of architect, and some of the best designs 
reproduced are highly ornate doorways, pillars and capitals 
of great ingenuity, and bedsteads. His purely pictorial 
wood engravings are supplemented by an amusing set of 
playing cards, and all these are characterized by considerable 
beauty of line and frequently with grossness of subject. 
He had much facility of invention, and his designs for 
goldsmiths’ and silversmiths’ work, including vases and 
chalices, are ingenious and intricate. After a brief intro- 
duction, the author, E. F. Bange, devotes the larger part 
of the text to Flétner as wood engraver, which, despite 
his prowess in other directions, is his chief claim to 
remembrance. 

KINETON PARKES. 


UNKNOWN BRIGHTON, by GeEorRGE AITCHISON. With 24 
reproductions from aquatints and numerous text illustrations 
by Stella Langdale. (John Lane.) 7s. 6d. net. 


This book, the author explains, owes its origin to Miss 
Stella Langdale’s aquatints with which it is illustrated, 
In such circumstances, it would perhaps have been better 
if a more special picture had been made of the aquatint 
reproductions : they have now rather the appearance of 
artistically manipulated photographs. Mr. Aitchison gives 
a pleasantly written account of a number of “ unknown ” 
prehistorical and historical facts about this not notably 
historical town, and has many interesting conjectures about 
their meaning and significance. His suggestion that 
Kubla Khan’s “ stately pleasure dome” with its sub- 
terranean river might be none other than the Brighton 
Royal Pavilion is, I believe, new and certainly plausible. 
The most exciting chapter, however, is the last one: 
** Hauntings.” It contains a circumstantial and apparently 
well authenticated ghost story, and proves incidentally 
that the Dark Ages are with us still, for the ghost was not 
so very long ago exorcised with bell, book and candle. 
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MUSIC OF THE MONTH 


By H. E. WORTHAM 


Music and the Modern Spirit.—There has not 
been a great deal of music in the month covered by this 
survey. Christmas and the Year New impose, a grim 
silence on our concert halls, and January is well wasted 
before those optimistic souls, the concert agents, believe 
that the public taste for the classics has once more been 
sharpened. That indefatigable purveyor, Herr Felix 
Weingartner, conducted the first concert of the London 
Symphony Orchestra in the New Year, and was careful 
not to disarrange the myrtle which adorns the brows of 
the immortals, of those I mean who achieved immortality 
at a time when beauty was still music’s lodestar. ‘‘ Nowa- 
days composers positively delight in ugliness.” I give 
this remark the dignity of inverted commas because un- 
fortunately itis not my own. A dear old lady at the Queen’s 
Hall symphony concert made it to her companion apropos 
of Honegger’s Prelude to “ The Tempest,” which had 
just received its first English performance. She had been 
sporting enough to see it through. Quite a number of 
people in the stalls paid it the compliment of going out in 
the middle. It was obviously not what they had expected, 
or at least they had courageously stayed on against their 
better judgment. When they found that Honegger was 
outraging their sense of beauty they felt so strongly about 
it that they risked disturbing others to prevent their 
own ears being further defiled. And one can imagine 
them saying over their tea that it was time this “‘ sensation- 
mongering ” was put an end to, that noise was not, and 
never would be, music, and that, in short, they didn’t 
know what the world was coming to. 


I hold no brief for Honegger. His work does not 
appeal to me as being particularly original. He is not a 
pioneer like Philipp Jarnach, whose quartet I mentioned 
last month, nor has he the lively wit of some of the other 
members of the younger French school to which I suppose 
that Honegger belongs. But he is a thoroughly sincere 
and an extremely competent musician, and I must confess 
that both these qualities seemed to me to be well represented 
in this Prelude. Its counterpoint was as taut as the stays 
of any clipper which ever ran before a sou’wester in the 
Bay. And if Honegger deliberately drives his vessel on 
the rocks of tonality, one has to remember that the first 
scene of the play which it preludes is a shipwreck. A 
storm’s a storm and not a September afternoon in Kensing- 
ton Gardens, and its beauty, especially at sea, consists 
entirely in the menace of its power. That power Honegger, 
eschewing the factitious aid of drums, succeeded not 
unsuccessfully in suggesting, and if I were Mr. Lewis 
Casson and meant to produce “ The Tempest,” I should 
take the liberty of substituting this Prelude for the scene 
which is meant to follow it. Admittedly it was out of 
place in a programme of which the major part had been 
devoted to the “ New World ” Symphony and the second 
Rachmaninoff Concerto. This is a work that reflects the 
after-glow of the romantic movement in music with appalling 
skill, but I did not see anyone who objected to its factitious 
emotion sufficiently strongly to get up and walk out. 
Indeed, one must remain a sceptic as regards music in this 
country so long as the public which listens to it continues 
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so profoundly unadventurous. It must take a share in the 
composer’s arduous work of interpreting whatever it is 
that music interprets in the idiom of to-day. 

Possibly only an aristocracy can do this. Certainly 
I can think of no period in the history of any art when its 
flowering has been due to the patronage of a democracy. 
But to pursue this subject would take me beyond the scope 
of these notes, so I will confine myself to wishing that the 
aristocracy of music-lovers, which I assume is represented 
at symphony concerts, would take its responsibilities more 
seriously. Noblesse oblige. It is not necessary to be kind, 
or encouraging. If you don’t like a thing, say so by all 
means. Shout, scream or even throw missiles. Listen 
first, though, to what the young man has to say, and give 
vent to your feelings afterwards. Don’t make a Phari- 
saical exit as if you couldn’t allow your ears to be con- 
taminated with such blasphemy. Remember that “ The 
Choral Symphony,” which Weingartner has now subdued 
to his baton, was once an untamed monster which, as the 
critics of the time said, indulged in the “ obstreperous 
roaring of modern frenzy,” and that the motifs of the 
“ Ring ” were described by one poor devil, who like me 
imperilled his soul by writing about music, as “ arbitrary 
groups of notes destitute of melodic expression and co- 
herence.” Exactly, says your afternoon tea enthusiast, 
and you, taking warning from such examples, become an 
intellectual snob. So long as a piece of music is new, you 
don’t mind how hideous it may be—a charge that can only 
be answered by explaining in detail the place that Honegger 
holds in contemporary music. 


The Place of Keechlin in Contemporary 
Music.—Perhaps it will suffice for the moment if, instead of 
Honegger, I take Charles Koechlin, whose sonata for oboe and 
piano had its first performance in England at the B.B.C. con- 
cert at the Grotrian Hall early in the month. He is a good 
example, for no one can accuse him of ever having aimed 
at popularity, or notoriety, as so many of his confréres have 
been accused of doing. Koechlin has made no concessions. 
He has gone on working quietly, content to express what 
he had to say and ready to wait for recognition with a 
patience that is none too common, even amongst those who 
cultivate the art which a Chinese sage has defined. as the 
flower of virtue. By now the opus number of his works 
must exceed ninety. His vocation came to him compara- 
tively late, for it was somewhere round 1890 when, as a 
young man in the early twenties, he definitely decided to 
abandon mathematics, in which he had promise of future 
distinction, for music. He became the pupil of Massenet 
and Fauré, and showed that in mere cleverness he lacked 
nothing in order to have a vogue such as Reynaldo Hahn 
has for so long enjoyed in the cosmopolitan salons of Paris. 
A certain limpidity of outline which marks the style of this 
individual artist may derive from Massenet, but the 
influence of Fauré has always been strong and it comes out 
in even his later work, as for instance the Adagio of the 
Third String Quartet, which dates from 1923-24. If we 
are going to search for influences, however, one has only 
to look at such things as the “ Nouvelles Sonatines,” 
opus 87, to see that, whatever the intervening steps in his 
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Music of the Month 


musical genealogy may be, John Sebastian Bach is his 
original father. There are the flowing figures, the ten- 
dency to concentrate on two-part writing such as we find 
in the Suites, the refusal to regard the piano as a homo- 
phonic instrument, which are all characteristic of Bach’s 
compositions for harpsichord and clavichord. 

Keechlin then shows that he is a scion of a noble line 
and not to be brushed aside lightly as a typical modern 
who regards his muse as a sluttish creature that responds 
best to rough treatment. Yet I am sure that these Sona- 
tinas are not woven of the stuff to commend them to people 
who believe that composers of to-day have a foible for 
ugliness. They are too new, too unlike anything else 
ever written for the piano. Before one has had time to 
grasp their sinuous, melodic line, their fugitive rhythm, 
their queer respect for tonality—Keechlin is neither 
“ bitonal ” nor “ atonal ” in the accepted sense of those 
cant terms—they have come to an end. 

No composer since Handel has understood so well the 
value of brevity. Anyone with intellectual curiosity and 
a modicum of piano technique can study Keechlin, can try 
and penetrate beneath the apparent hardness of his style 
and seize the thought that inspires this reticent and ultra- 
modern master. He has done, indeed, what Schumann 
did for his time and what Bartok with less subtlety has also 
done for ours—he has written a collection of pieces for the 
young. In his “ Douze Petites Piéces,” op. 41-2, Keechlin 
has explained himself—a thing, by the way, he has also 
attempted in prose—and his polyphonic and his harmonic 
idiom. No child could have a better introduction to the 
music that is being written to-day, and be thereby better 
prepared to enjoy that which will be written to-morrow. 


This brings me back to the point that very few appear 
to have enjoyed the Oboe and Piano Sonata which must 
have been the first really modern piece of music to be 
broadcast by the new Corporation. What can I say? 
I have no faith in the wireless anyway, so far as music is 
concerned, and should have none even were it technically 
perfect. For it simply cheapens the masterpieces and 
serves Beethoven (or Keechlin) to the parlours of England 
as if they were so much restaurant music. When will 
people learn that music, like the other things in life which 
have any value, only gives out what you are ready to put 
in? To listen to a symphony or any other piece of real 
music requires preparation, effort, concentration. It 
requires, too, a certain tensity of emotion. The last is 
impossible to get in front of a loud-speaker. How often 
are the others obtained in the English homes for which 
the B.B.C. is to become, in the cheery words of Sir Walford 
Davies, a “ Ministry of Music”? And how, then, can one 
expect the work of a man like Keechlin, who is no journalist 
composer, to have any effect at all under such circumstances? 
Yet Keechlin is a man who is worth some study, the more so 


perhaps because, though no one would deny him inspira- 
tion, few would claim for him any high degree of imagina- 
tion. Keechlin will not, like Debussy, ever rank amongst 
the great masters. But a keen and trained intelligence, 
a scrupulous craftsmanship, a poetic sensibility have been 
at his command and he has remained outside any school. 
He stands, therefore, as a fair average example of the way 
the creative temperament of to-day seeks to express itself 
in music, when it is as free as is humanly possible from 
any special influences of environment or nationality. 
The result should make those who still shiver on the brink 
and refuse to take the plunge into cacophony hurry up and 
get it over. After the first shock they will probably 
either die or splash about in Keechlin’s strange pro- 
gression as if they had always secretly thought them 
quite well-bred. 

Mr. Arthur Bliss’s * Hymn to Apollo.”—Whilst 
on the subject of modern music—and there is none more 
engrossing under the sun, embracing as it does all questions 
including philosophy, politics and prima-donnas—I should 
have liked to have said something about Mr. Bliss’s “Hymn 
to Apollo,” which the Philharmonic Society will by now 
have performed. Since this is impossible I may use what 
space remains to me after my efforts to help form the 
musical é/ite—that anvil against which composers are to 
hammer out their masterpieces of a world they will save 
from democracy—by writing in praise of opera. Most 
people, from Voltaire downwards, who have mentioned 
the subject have agreed that it moves perilously near 
the line of ennui. “On va voir une tragédie pour étre 
touché; on se rend a |’Opéra par desceuvrement.” In 
spite of this I don’t believe that there has been invented 
a better form of entertainment. True, one is bored at the 
opera, but “ il faut souffrir pour s’amuser,”’ and the boredom 
which the theatre can inflict is far worse. At Golders 
Green, I went to two or three performances of the British 
National Opera Company, found that “‘ Hansel and Gretel ” 
dated pleasantly and Gounod’s “ Romeo and Juliet ” 
showed its wrinkles. But why should one despise middle 
age ? The performances were about the standard of those 
in the smaller opera houses on the Continent. If the casts 
were rather above that average, the orchestra was as 
much below it. As for those who won’t listen to 
opera in any language but the original—well, they must 
wait for Covent Garden. The season there approaches. 
We are to have “Der Rosenkavalier,” the “ Ring,” 
Beethoven’s only operatic child, still an unhappy 
prodigy, and much else. In the meantime it is a scandal 
that Londoners have not the opportunity, open to the 
inhabitants of every other city in Europe and America 
half the size, of boring themselves at the opera whenever 
they feel so disposed. Until something is done about 
it I shall not abandon my attitude of zealous scepticism. 


THE GRAMOPHONE WORLD 


By J. F. PORTE 


HE Christmas pressure of business and the 
ensuing break very near to the end of the month 
threw much of the gramophone organization out 


of gear. The sending in of this page was delayed 
to the last possible moment, but despite urgent telephone 


communications, the majority of records arrived too late 
for review. However, those which arrived in time, 
although small in number, are extremely great in artistic 
and scientific achievement. Reading the lists for January 
sent out by the leading companies, I find that there is not 
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very much which is exciting, for there seems an apparent 
reaction after the large output of Christmas time. Some 
fine things are promised for the near future, and I may 
mention that “ Columbia ” have re-recorded The Planets 
of Gustav Holst, one of the most important items in con- 
temporary music. The same company have also secured 
a return of Sir Thomas Beecham, conducting the London 
Symphony Orchestra, and this will delight many thousands 
of lovers of orchestral music on the gramophone. The 
“ His Master’s Voice” people are immediately issuing a 
re-recording of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, conducted 
by Sir Landon Ronald, and I fancy that Elgar’s Emgma 
Variations, when placed on the market, will be rated as 
one of the greatest triumphs of orchestral recording, and 
that they have discovered Elgar the conductor as well as 
composer. But more anon of all these. 


This month I have some space to talk over some points 
about which gramophone connoisseurs often ask me. The 
first is the vexed question of steel v. fibre needles. Well, 
I cannot lay down any definite laws on this point. -It is 
both a question of taste and sound-box tuning. The 
question of steel wear on records is largely a question of 
such technical things as correct track alignment, and the 
adjusting of the weight of the sound-box on the record. 
As regards the first, every good up-to-date gramophone 
by reputable makers satisfies this requirement. The new 
* Columbia ” Viva-tonal, “‘ His Master’s Voice,” and the 
“Apollo” are each quite satisfactory in this respect. 
Regarding sound-box weight, which is important where 
steel needles are concerned, it is safe to see that your 
sound-box does not weigh more than four ounces. If it 
does, a weight-adjusting appliance is made by one or two 
gadget-supplying firms. I will give their names on request. 
Readers can write to me through my monomark— 
BM, KBLG, London, W.C.1. 


Now for fibre needles. Unless the sound-box is 
well tuned for these, the results will not be so thrillingly 
real as when steel needles are used. Given fine tuning, 
however, there is no reason why fibres cannot achieve the 
volume and clarity of steel; and as the point adjusts itself 
to fit the whole of the groove (a most important con- 
sideration), the resultant wealth of detail will be surprising. 
Mr. Virtz, who is known as the consulting expert for 
gramophone connoisseurs, can tune sound-boxes especially 
for fibre. He even has customers who have an assortment 
of sound-boxes for every style of recording, and who will 
use one box for piano, another for vocal, and still another 
for orchestral, and so on. It will be realized that the 
gramophone has its collectors and connoisseurs on a scale 
worthy of the fine arts, for it furnishes a striking example 
of science applied to attain an artistic end. Some readers 
may be interested in an article on this subject, explaining 
the wonders of modern recording, which I am writing for 
“ Discovery,” the monthly journal of science. I may say 
that this magazine paid a compliment from science to art 
in inviting me, as gramophone contributor to APOLLO, to 
write the article referred to. It is hoped that a representa- 
tive of the highest type of fine arts journalism in this 
country would be able to judge the artistic results of the 
lately revolutionized science of gramophone recording. 

Another point raised by some gramophone owners is 
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that the electrical records are too loud and shrill. Let me 
reply at once that, almost invariably, they are not. It is 
best to answer this in so direct a manner, for the sooner 
that gramophone owners realize that their machines must 
be brought up to date the better. The electrical recording 
has come to stay. Its possibilities are enormous ; but the 
gramophone must be one that can adequately reproduce 
these triumphs of the recording art. If you cannot afford 
to buy a new machine, then secure a new and properly 
tuned sound-box. An official of the Gramophone Company 
has told me to advise readers to use no louder needles than 
those known as “ Half-tone ” (other companies describe 
them as medium, soft, etc.). Except for dance records, 
which are not worth special care, loud steel needles do not 
give good results, nor do they allow the ear to follow 
detail. I am often told that the new recordings wear out 
quicker than the old type. The best answer to this may 
be that the realism of the former is so fascinating, that 
people play them more frequently. The gramophone is 
no longer a careless hour’s entertainment. It is the fine 
concert in miniature, and nowadays we sample it more and 
more frequently and enthusiastically. 

The only records I have for review, owing to circum- 
stances previously explained, are from “ His Master’s 
Voice.” They are splendid examples, and may be quite 
enough for the pockets of many people whose love of music 
is greater than the size of their purses. This may raise the 
question of whether there is a demand for scrupulously 
unabridged recordings of large works. An official of the 
Gramophone Company said to me that they dare not issue 
abridged works, owing to the hostility of the critics. But 
do the critics consider the limit of the purses of their 
readers? I should like to know some opinions on the 
desirability of abridged versions, or the advisability of 
cutting out repeated matter, in the larger musical 
works. Will readers kindly write to me? I offer them 
opportunity to voice their desires. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


Brahms’ Quintet in F minor, Op. 34, for pianoforte 
and strings, has been recorded in complete form on five 
12 in. records, with album, price {2 2s. 6d., or 8s. 6d. 
each record (DB 970 to DB 974). The artists are Harold 
Bauer and the Flonzaley Quartet. One can only speak in 
the highest terms of this wonderful combination of perfect 
artistry, while the recording is magnificent. The price 
may seem high, but is it too much for a performance the 
like of which we can very rarely hear, and which, through 
the perfect realism of the modern gramophone, we can 
hear at will ? 


CHORAL MUSIC 


The Philharmonic Choir, with orchestra, makes its first 
appearance on records, and sings in the Requiem Mass of 
Mozart. There is something of an awesome, terrible 
beauty in this immortal work, which the composer, in a 
morbid mood, thought was his own requiem. It is finely 
sung and very well recorded. There are two 12 in. 6s. 6d. 
discs. D 1147 contains the Requiem Aeternam, Kyrie, and 
Dies Irae. D 1149 has the Agnus Dei, Lux Aeterna, and 
Cum Sanctus. 
































ART NEWS 


The London Artists’ Association at the Redfern Gallery. 


The guarantors of the London Artists’ Association are, 
it seems, not so much patrons, as pourers of oil upon the 
troubled waters, so that the craft of the privileged eight— 
Duncan Grant, Vanessa Bell, Bernard Adeney, Frederick 
Porter, Frank Dobson, Roger Fry, Edward Wolfe and 
Keith Baynes—may have plain sailing. Or perhaps the 
guarantors may be likened to the vacuum container within 
which genius is intended to flourish free from the oppression 
of the vulgar atmosphere other less fortunate artists have 
to contend against. 


The privileged eight are all serious artists—yet there 
is a conspicuous lack of earnestness, of direction in their 
art even within the compass of each artist’s own work. 
Duncan Grant’s “ Flowers ” (No. 3), for instance, does not 
explain itself either as an imitation of Nature, or as a pattern, 
or as a symphony of colour. Bernard Adeney’s “ Still 
Life ” (No. 15) is a flat but pretty design in buff and blue, 
which contradicts his landscapes in aim and would look 
happier in the Pastel Society’s Exhibition. One of Mr. 
Porter’s landscapes, “‘ St. Paul” (No. 24), is a drawing 
strong in space and in colour values; another one—I 
believe it is called “‘ Near Montreuil ” (No. 21), but have 
forgotten to mark it—looks like a Wilson Steer gone amiss. 
Roger Fry’s happy, chintz-like “The Garden ” (No. 33) 
flatly—in every sense of the word—contradicts its pendant, 
“ The Fountain ” (No. 34)—and so on. The privileged 
crew, one feels, is sailing without a compass—or, to revert 
to the second metaphor : there is nothing in this exhibition 
which suggests that the guaranteed vacuum is any better 
for the artist than the cold draught of common air, or half 
as good as the hothouse of intelligent patronage. 


** La Gravure Originale Belge” at the Fine Art Society’s 
Galleries. 


Gallia ommia divisa est—but there are more than three 
parts, and Belgium, though the Belge were Gauls, is not 
only politically but temperamentally and therefore zsthe- 
tically divided against itself. This national duality is 
manifest in the very names of the members of “‘ La Gravure 
Originale Belge.” In this exhibition, for example, a Dirk 
Backsteen precedes a Maurice Brocas and a Marguerite 
Callet-Carcano, and a De Bruycker and a De Bosschere 
are followed by a Delaunois and a Delsa, and so forth. 
We therefore must expect to find, and indeed do find, at 
least two strains corresponding to the two predominant 
racial temperaments. The Gallic strain is clearly visible 
in Rassenfosse’s academic efficiency, especially in the 
“Portrait of Emile Verhaeren, the Poet ” (97); in the 
slickness of Charles Michel’s “L’ homme au grand chapeau ” 
(72), and—most obviously—in Mily Possoz’ Laboureur- 
inspired design (125-128), which, however, is in this case 
simply accounted for because the artist lives in Paris. 
The Flemish teutonically romantic strain is most clearly 
evident in De Bruycker’s Brueghel-like types and mdr- 
chenhafte fantasy. He is, doubtless, the most con- 
siderable artist of the Society. His self-portrait, done 
with a greater economy of line than is his custom and 
distinguished by both an actual and a metaphorical 
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“ excentricity,” is entirely admirable. De Bruycker uses 
his medium with the unconscious authority of a master. 
The nearest approach to this authoritativeness are the 
etchings by Jean Donnay (122-124), though they are more 
self-conscious and recall deliberate prototypes such as, 
technically, Rembrandt’s “‘ Ecce Homo,” and in subject 
treatment possibly Mathias Griinewaldt’s “ Christ on the 
Cross.” But his line is authentic and the analogy with 
the technique or treatment of other artists must not be 
too much insisted on, since in modern art such things 
must occur even unconsciously. There are nudes, for 
instance, by Arthur Greueli—which sounds like a Swiss 
name—done in soft-ground (vernis-mou) etching (65-67), 
that remind one of Rops; Maurice Langasken’s “ Le 
Vainqueur,” a good design, suggests affinities with Max 
Klinger; Henri Quittellier’s apocalyptic vision of “ Le 
Fléau ” (96) inevitably reminds one of Diirer, and is 
remarkable on account of the fact that it is both in con- 
ception and technique very much above his other con- 
tributions. This peculiar difference in the quality of one 
and the same artist’s works is conspicuous also in the 
case of Emile H. Tielemans, whose woodcuts “ Istar ” 
(111) and “ L’aprés-midi d’un faune,” after Mallarmé 
(110), are considerably more attractive than his etchings. 
Woodcuts have, often, a tendency to look—at first 
glance—much better than they are. The woodcuts in 
this exhibition are none of them as original and important 
as Frans Masereel’s, which, however, are not included. 
Nevertheless, Edward Pellens’s chiaroscuro prints, es- 
pecially “Au port d’Anvers” (88), Léon Perrin’s four 
little black and white cuts (89-92), Victor Stuyvaert’s four 
illustrations for a Flemish legend (101), Alfred Duriau’s 
technically excellent “ Négre ” (47), and Maurice Brocas’s 
“Le Puy en Velay” (5), are in their different ways all 
worth while. Of the intaglio prints, Albert Delstanche’s 
etchings, and particularly the Hobbema-like “ Mars en 
Flandre ” (44), Albert Geudens’s etchings, particularly 
“Impression de Bruges” (58), seen in rain, and Kurt 
Peiser’s “‘ Calme au Soir ” (82), figures silhouetted against 
a misty sunset over the sea, and Suzanne Cocq’s aquatint 
“ Neige ” (18), are amongst the prints that are likely to 
receive general admiration because they are competent, 
a little sentimental and not at all “ difficult.” 


NOTES 
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W. Dacres-Adams’s Oxford and Cambridge Colleges and 
London—at the Fine Art Society’s Galleries. 


Mr. Dacres-Adams has long had a reputation as one 
of our more notable artists. He possesses taste and a 
keen appreciation of architectural beauty. This exhibition 
suggests that he possesses the latter quality to excess. 
His renderings of the architectural features of Oxford 
and Cambridge are, as drawings, impeccable, and from 
the architectural point of view one could hardly wish for 
more agreeably objective records. Architectural beauty 
and pictorial beauty are, nevertheless, on two different 
planes. The representation of fine architecture does not 
any more necessarily produce a good picture than the 
representation of a hovel a bad one. It is precisely when 
Mr. Adams forgets objectivity and architectural beauty 
and becomes subjective, as in the two fine drawings of the 
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“ Monument ” (33-39), that he transcends topography 
and reaches the plane of art. 


> 


The “ Seven and Five” at the Beaux Arts Gallery. 
The “ Seven and Five” make an even sum of their 
odd numbers because they set out to be revolutionary. 
When one is revolutionary one cannot be static, and 
one should be as various as one is, for no man, or woman 
for that matter, is ever the same for two moments in time. 
(The “ Seven and Five ” must not complain of my splitting 
hairs finer than a spider’s thread.) In a way, of course, 
every artist is free to do what he likes ; he can follow the 
late Tami Koumé, the Japanese “ Abstractionist,” and put a 
golden dot on a black ground and call it a picture full of 
meaning : so it may be, but only to its author, and an 
exhibited picture is manifestly not only for the author. 
Like a man in the stocks, it asks for comment, it challenges 
criticism and the artists cannot complain if their works get it. 


Few of the “ ideas ” here exhibited seem to me to be 
the result of authentic xsthetical emotions. For example : 
I can believe in Mr. Ben Nicholson’s “ Still-life and Sea ”— 
it is obviously a vivid experience; I disbelieve in his other 
“ Sull-life,” which, at most, might be calléd an experiment : 
a thing done with the intellect, as for example Mr. Sidney 
Hunt’s “ Ganymede,” which is merely a slight variation 
of his “ Boy on the Beach.” I believe in “ E. Drury’s ” 
(curious how the Nicholson family, to which she belongs, 
take after their “‘ head,” Mr. William Nicholson) delicate 
colour symphony called “ Still-life,” just as I believe in 
Mr. Christopher Wood’s “ The Window,” which seems to 
me expressive of a genuine zsthetical emotion. The same 
holds good of Mr. S. Feodorovitch’s “ Still-life No. 16,” 
but not of “ Still-life No. 6”—though both are built 
up with similar objects. Mr. Cedric Morris’s “ London 
Landscape ” is authentic in emotion, but not in execution : 
the medium—oil—is laboured to little purpose. And here 
we come to another problem: even if the emotion be 
authentic, that is not to say that it is worth putting in 
aframe. The frame is very distinctly there to give stability 
—and if it fails in this respect, we may be sure that the idea 
in itself was too “ flighty,” and not worthy of its moulding. 
The frame is actually the measure of the static value of a 
picture ; of the permanence of its power. Pictures which 
do not possess it may still be worth glancing at for a moment, 
but do not deserve to be hung on a wall. Applying this 
measure I would unhesitatingly say that most of Mr. Ivon 
Hitchen’s pictures deserve this honour; they fit into 
their frames, their colour is exceptionally fine and gracious, 
but I wish he would precisify his shapes a little more to 
get rid of their cotton-woolly feeling. Both of Mr. P. H. 
Jowett’s landscapes, though a little anemic, are certainly 
worthy of wall space, and so is Miss Pearson Righetti’s 
“The Museum, Vicenza.” Her “ Babo” is not quite 
so happy in design, and her almost academic “ Portrait 
in a Fur Coat” sits awkwardly within its space. Mr. 
R. G. S. Mackechnie’s “ Two Women” and “ Three 
Women” are too solidly painted to be “ flighty,” yet their 
composition suggests fragments of a frieze ; they would, 
in fact, look better as wall paintings if extended and painted 
on a larger scale. 

Space forbids extension of this notice, but if the 
“Seven and Five” continue in this present strain they 
promise to become the most vital society for experimental 
zsthetics in London. 
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Mrs. Esther Sutro’s Pastels, and Mr. William Yarrow’s 
Paintings and Watercolours at the Leicester Galleries. 


As so often happens with the Leicester Galleries’ 
exhibitions, comparison between the works of the occupants 
of the two adjoining rooms is stimulating. 


Mrs. Esther Sutro, the wife of the dramatist, is a highly 
efficient pastellist. She knows her medium and she can 
draw ; also she has a nice sense of colour. Thus equipped 
she sets out for her pastelling expeditions, and one imagines 
her looking out for “ nice bits.” Now it is a “ Green 
Door ” (No. 5), anon a “ House with Green Shutters ” 
(No. 34), or even a sunswept “ Cartshed ” (No. 35) with 
a grey donkey. With her clean technique and her skilful 
manner of letting the grey paper do a good deal of the 
work, she produces excellent drawings, charming colour- 
harmonies, seen at their best perhaps in the “‘ Café Loustair”’ 
(No. 23), a delicate composition of greens, greys and violets. 
She does not, however, worry much about design: the 
best in this respect is the “‘ Old Béarnais Street ” (No. 15). 
At a venture I should say Whistler was the star on her 
horizon when she began to seek inspiration. 


Her neighbour here, Mr. William Yarrow, is a very 
different type of mind. His lodestar is without a shadow 
of a doubt Cézanne. Though Mrs. Sutro may have 
sought inspiration in the beginning, elsewhere she 
manifestly uses her own eyes and depends on them. In 
Mr. Yarrow’s art the eyes occupy a very subordinate 
position ; they are, in fact, the slaves of his intellect—he 
could “do it with his eyes shut,” so to speak. Mr. 
Yarrow’s intellect is strong, and as he was a student in 
Paris in 1913-14 it was in the circumstances inevitable 
that he should be drawn to Cézanne and Picasso. He is 
consequently preoccupied with design, with solidity, with 
spatial recession and with abstract form and colour. He is 
an excellent draughtsman too, and in the “ Study ” (No. 80) 
and, still more, in the almost purely realistic self-portrait 
drawing (No. 75), do we get a glimpse of the artist. In 
his oil paintings and watercolours, however, that part of 
him which is commonly called the soul is ousted by his 
mind. 


What “sentiment” was to such painters as Constable 
or Chardin, or what the petite sensation was to Cézanne, 
has no equivalent in Mr. Yarrow’s constitution, or if it 
has it is not allowed to assert itself. 


HERBERT FURST. 


Mr. Ambrose McEvoy. 


Not for some time has contemporary art in this country 
suffered a loss comparable in seriousness with that caused by 
the death of Mr. Ambrose McEvoy on Janudty 4. What 
he has done suffices to establish for ever his rank as one 
of the most distinguished members of the English school 
of the early twentieth century: but nothing can lessen 
the sense of tragedy of his sudden disappearance, at the 
early age of forty-eight, when producing with unabated 
energy, and full of eagerness about the numberless possi- 
bilities which, like every true artist, he always felt were 
opening before him. 


ErRATUM.—In the January number, p. 50, for 
** Givenchy ” read “‘ Giverny.” 
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BEETHOVEN 
By H. E. 


Tuis little silhouette 
of the young Beethoven 
in his sixteenth, or as 
some say his nineteenth, 
year makes a pleasant 
introduction to the ico- 
nography of a man who, 
throughout his life, was 
zealously pursued by 
artists. It is the one 
portrait we have in 
which there is no trace 
of self-consciousness. To Neesen, at Bonn, 
Beethoven was only a young man of promise ; 
Mozart and Haydn were still the two Olym- 
pians who ruled in far-off Vienna, and Neesen 
could not foresee that the youth before him 
would betake himself to the capital of music 
and that under his sway the frontiers of his 
art would be indefinitely expanded. Thus 
we have Beethoven for once sans phrase, 
dressed in the fashion of the courtly eighteenth 
century. There is promise in the prominent 
brows and firm mouth; but Neesen was no 
prophet, and he does not give us any hint of 
the elemental forces which Beethoven, as 
the great creative genius of the modern world, 
was to unchain. His successors allowed their 
imagination freer range. Their skill was un- 
even, and none of them approached the 
composer as peer to peer. One could wish 
that an artist of the front rank had shown us 
Beethoven through his eyes; even had Law- 
rence done so, when he visited Vienna in 
1817, one would feel more gratitude to that 
once fashionable painter. Yet the fact that 
Beethoven, sedulously courted as he was by 
artists, never sat to an acknowledged master, 
perhaps helps us to appreciate better the way 
in which he impressed his contemporaries. 
It is not easy for us to reconstruct from their 
efforts Beethoven the man. But in glancing 
through the pictures and busts of him that 
have come down to us, we cannot fail to remark 
that the artists of his time knew quite well that 
he represented a new type of genius. 

It is a fascinating business to trace how 
artists and sculptors have wrestled with this 
problem of portraying the finest minds of 
their times—a fascinating, and often surprising, 
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business. One finds, for instance, little to 
suggest the poise and serene restraint of Greek 
literature in the busts of the Greek poets and 
tragedians that are scattered throughout the 
museums of Europe. Few, or none, of these 
were contemporary portraits, but for that 
reason they show us all the more clearly the 
way their own posterity regarded them. This 
was not inspired by a classic serenity. The 
Aeschylus, who looks at one with frowning 
eyes from his place in the Hall of Illustrious 
Men in the Capitol, is dubious and uncertain. 
The so-called Homer at Naples is a man in 
whose staring gaze, puckered brows and parted 
lips is reflected not the joy of conflict and the 
beauty of life, but the tragedy of an enigma 
in which he sees no explanation. The Plato 
of Berlin wears his old wisdom without 
assurance. Only the Aristophanes of Florence, 
who bears a strong resemblance to Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, seems certain of himself. 


Passing from the clear day of Greece to the 
half-lights of the Middle Ages, one is met by 


the paradox that the supreme artist of the 
centuries of faith, Dante, is accorded by 
Giotto the sharply-cut features, the set vision 
which bespeak the clear intellect and the 
resolute, inquiring mind. The Hellenic doubt 
and humility have gone, and the Christian poet 
displays a rational self-confidence which one 
does not usually associate with medieval Chris- 
tianity. Paradoxically again, Shakespeare— 
surely you would say the perfect type of the 
soaring poetic imagination—appears in his 
Stratford bust as an intellectualized English 
gentleman, though such a portrayal would 
have appeared natural enough to Shakespeare. 
And the lineaments of the eighteenth century 
composers have the shrewd, sensible character 
of that age of reason. John Sebastian Bach, 
in the Volpach portrait, would pass for an 
affluent, successful lawyer, and there is little 
poetry in the expression of the Handel statue 
in Westminster Abbey which, as portraiture, 
is admittedly excellent. Mozart, too, we know 
as aman of fashion. There is justice, maybe, 
in showing these men as not being out of 
place in their own time, for they marked a 
climax ; each in his own way summed up the 
past, rather than anticipated the future. Of 
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FIG. Il. MAHLER’S PORTRAIT 


their contemporaries, Voltaire alone, particu- 
larly in the Huber painting, shows in the 
mocking smile and the sardonically protruding 
chin the critical, destructive spirit which 
prepared the ground for the romanticism of the 
generation that followed. Of that new move- 
ment in artistic creation, Beethoven stands 
out today as the towering figure, a greater 
Byron whom we are still attempting to measure 
with our trigonometrical criticism, and it is 
amusing to follow the efforts of Mahler, von 
Kléber, and others to convey what they felt 
about him. 

Neesen, as I have said, caught his man 
young, and we see the result before us. Mahler, 
the first of those who attacked the problem 
when Beethoven had asserted his claim to 
wear the imperial purple of Vienna, could still 
view his subject with a certain amount of 
detachment. If the master had arrived he was 
not yet surrounded by the glamour which the 
masterpieces of his middle period cast round 
him. Mahler was a man of talent on more 
than nodding terms with many arts. He was 
a poet, set his own songs to his own music 
and sang them himself. He was also an 
artist, and painted at least two portraits, 
besides doing many drawings, of his great 
friend. ‘The best-known has little merit as a 
work of art. Of Beethoven’s strongly-marked 
features only the eyes are at all distinctive. 
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The interest of the picture lies in the extended 
right hand which, overriding all considerations 
of composition, is held out stiffly with the open 
palm towards the spectator and the short, 
stumpy fingers well apart. To Mahler, Beet- 
hoven at thirty-four was clearly regarded 
first of all as a pianist, and it is the emphasis 
it lays on this and the careful recording of 
Beethoven’s hand that gives this portrait its 
interest in the Beethoven iconology. As a 
picture of the composer at this period (1804), 
the miniature by Hornemann is unquestionably 
superior. The portrait illustrated here (Fig. II) 
is of much later date and shows that 
Mahler, whatever his amateurishness, kept 
his head in the presence of the master, even 
when he was the acknowledged Lord of Music. 

The Klein bust (Fig. III) supports the 
statement of the lady who refused Beethoven’s 
advances on the ground that he was “ ugly and 
half crazy.” It was made by Professor Klein 
in 1812 from a mask which had been taken 
at the request of Streicher, the pianoforte 
manufacturer, who wanted to add it to the 


FIG. III. THE KLEIN BUST 
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collection of busts of eminent musicians in 
his warehouse. By no means a genial affair, 
it bears, only too plainly, the traces of the 
composer’s disgust at having to submit to the 
disagreeableness that the taking of the mask 
involved. Certain things, such as the horizontal 
scar on the chin and the pockmarks on the 
cheeks, come out here as in the death-mask, 
though artists are apt to ignore them in their 
portraits; we 
notice, too, the 
high cheek-bones, 
the spatulate, al- 
most negroid, 
nostrils and the 
large, round eyes. 
These were 
“ bluish-grey and 
very animated,” 
and with the black 
hair, specially 
when this was 
tossed bythe wind, 
made him create 
an Ossianic- 
demoniac impres- 
sion. The bust 
hardly does that. 
Assuredly his face 
was not that of an 
Apollo, though an 
indiscreet disciple 
relates that Beet- 
hoven won hearts 
which had with- 
stood the sieges of 
many an Adonis. 
Still, we should 
feel that the Klein 
bust-was too 
veracious to be 
true, even if one 


who knew Beet- FIG. IV. BEETHOVEN AFTER VON KLOBER 


hoven had not 

protested against the bull-dog, gloomy 
expression so often attributed to him by artists. 
They did not attribute this in malice; what 
the artists wanted to show was the strong spirit 
which, when it had a “‘raptus,” lit with its 
forked lightning the high peaks of human 
emotion; the “ bull-dog gloom” was merely 
an accident, an exaggeration of the romantic 
melancholy in which the new world of freedom 
and progress liked its poets to indulge. 





Beethoven in 








Portraiture 


Most people are familiar with the pencil 
drawing by Louis Letronne. It is very different 
from the Klein bust. The mouth is set in 
pleasant lines, the frowning brows are serene, 
the nose has regained a not uncomely strength, 
and the hair waves in luxuriant and yet not 
idealized freedom. We know this portrait 
in the engraving by Ho6fel, who, realizing 
the imperfections of Letronne’s sketch, asked 
Beethoven for a 
sitting or two. 
Beethoven com- 
plied, but after a 
few minutes he 
grew tired of re- 
maining still, and 
going to the piano 
began to impro- 
vise. H6fel, who 
must be unique 
in having felt 
irritation at an 
improvisation by 
Beethoven, was 
reassured when 
the servant told 
him that so long 
as the master was 
at the piano he 
could seat himself 
as near to it as he 
wished and work 
at his leisure. 
The result is what 
some have 
described as the 
best likeness of 
Beethoven — a 
compliment, one 
might add, by no 
means confined 
to it alone. 

This has also 
been paid to the 
painting by August von Kléber (Fig. IV), which 
was done at Médling in 1818. Beethoven seems 
to have taken to Kléber, as indeed he usually 
did to young people, and Klober in return 
made what Thayer describes as “the most 
widely distributed portrait” of the master, 
now at the zenith of his powers and reputation. 
It is not without flattery, specially as regards 
the nose, always the uncompromising feature 
of Beethoven’s physiognomy. But the 
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FIG. V. THE STIELER PORTRAIT 


modelling of the face is vigorous and there is a 
verisimilitude about the expression which 
suggests, as does no other portrait, Beethoven’s 
“* good-natured and gentle manner ” recorded 
by his friends. Nevertheless we are far from 
the atmosphere of the Mahler picture. The 
upturned eyes, the poetical pose, and the 
mane-like hair—which pleased Beethoven— 
indicate that von Kléber regarded his subject 
with the proper mixture of admiration and 
awe. The original has disappeared. To my 
mind, if I could meet Beethoven as he was 
in the flesh, it would be in the likeness of von 
Kléber’s portrait that I should choose to look 
upon him, in any case assuredly not in that 
of the well-known sketch by Lyser, which, 
though Breuning testifies to its accuracy, gives 
Beethoven the figure of a dwarf and the 
mentality of a low comedian. 

Another young artist, von Schimon, has 
left us a portrait dating from a few months 
later, at the time when Beethoven was occupied 
with the Credo of the Mass in D—a coincidence 
that interfered with sittings. This has a more 
obvious tendency towards idealization. One 
can hardly believe that the inner spirit of music 
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is mirrored in the eyes which gaze upwards 
like a Murillo Madonna, or that the rather 
weak, sensuous mouth belonged to the creator 
of the mighty Mass; better than that the grim, 
drooping lips of the Klein bust. The lion, 
however, was now growing old—at least he was 
in the last decade of his life—and flattery was 
sweet. In any case, he professed to be pleased 
with von Schimon’s effort, and to admire in 
particular his treatment of the eyes, which to 
us give Beethoven a “ dying-duck” expression. 
Not only artists, whose youth made Beet- 
hoven and their own enthusiasm comely, 
flattered him. In 1820, Stieler, a portrait 
painter with a reputation in Germany, came 
to Vienna from Munich to paint the Emperor, 
and incidentally managed to obtain three 
sittings from Beethoven. The result (Fig. V) 
shows us Beethoven at length as a veritable 
Apollo. His nose has become almost Grecian, 
there is nothing either weak or gloomy in the 
moulded lips, in the firm yet sensitive mouth, 
and the hair flows in easy, graceful lines. His 
features, over which flits the shadow of a 
“raptus,” are radiant in their mature, manly 
grace. Only the scar on the chin does homage 
to truth. As we look at this portrait we 
realize that composers were beautiful before 
Mendelssohn and that Beethoven was the first of 
the romantics, though it is a shock to descend 
to the dull plains of actuality and to know that 
Edward Hummel, whose father was of course 
Beethoven’s pupil, considered this to be 
the most 
striking 
likeness 
of Beet- 
hoven 
which he 
knew. 
But then 
Czerny 
said the 
same of 
Vig- 
neron’s 
vulgar lith- 
ograph. 
We draw 
to the 
end of 
the con- 
temporary 
efforts tO FIG.VI. WALDMULLER’S PAINTING 
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Beethoven in 


portray a man whose features have 
not ceased to fascinate posterity. In the 
painting by Waldmiiller (Fig. VI), we have 
Beethoven on the threshold of old age, looking 
benevolent and patriarchal. It is not a very 
impressive piece of work. The mouth again 
has lost its character and the chin is obstinate 
rather than imaginative. We notice that the 
hair, now turning grey, has begun to recede 
and that the nose, after all, was not so straight 
as von Schimon would have us believe. This 
is confirmed by the death-mask, where we see 
once more the pitted cheeks, the stern mouth, 
and the sinister scar on the chin. A tragic 
thing indeed, but we must remember that it 
was taken after the autopsy, when the dead 
man’s features had been altered almost beyond 
recognition by the removal of the bones of 
his ear. Last comes the bust, modelled by 
Schaller in 1826, another idealized likeness 
which is familiar to all those who attend the 
concerts of the Royal Philharmonic Society, 
at which it is always placed on the front of the 
platform. 

So Beethoven descended to the tomb. 
But the features which had once masked the 
enormous genius continued to receive their 
homage from succeeding generations. The 
two examples I have shown here are the 
Niehaus head and an engraving which was 
done by an English engraver of the name of 
Lynch and published by Boosey and Co. 





FIG. VII. THE NIEHAUS BUST 


Portraiture 





FIG. VII]. BEETHOVEN AS ADONIS 


This is an entertaining specimen of idealiza- 
tion unchecked by any artistic scruples. Our 
engraver shows Beethoven as an Adonis indeed 
(Fig. VIII). No thought troubles his brow, no 
fire burns in his eyes. He is the conventional 
idea of the composer of geniusas held by amateurs 
of the mid-Victorian fifties and sixties. The 
other I have included because it is Beethoven 
after he has taken out his papers as an American 
citizen. If Lynch has denied Beethoven a 
mind, Niehaus (Fig. VII), with a number of 
indefinable touches, has given him a new one. 
The poise of the head, the straight mouth, the 
rounder face, the higher bridge to the nose, 
the narrower nostrils, all these give an alert, 
energetic air which the artists and sculptors 
of Europe have never attributed to Beethoven. 
One feels that this young man would not find 
sufficient outlet for his physical energy and his 
worldly ambition in composing music. Those 
sharp eyes indicate other qualities than either 
Flossman or Bourdelle, or Aronson or Jerace, 
carrying on the European tradition, have 
sought to give the Beethoven of their ideal, 
an ideal of which one finds a very faint echo in 
the figure of the handsome, gentlemanly Beet- 
hoven on the pediment of the Albert Memorial. 
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A RE-DISCOVERED PORTRAIT BY GENTILE 


BELLINI 


By F. MASON PERKINS 


HE striking portrait of Doge Andrea 

Vendramin attributed to Gentile 

Bellini, which has just been acquired 

by the trustees of the Henry C. 
Frick collection at New York, and which is here 
reproduced for the first time, merits publica- 
tion, not only as a work hitherto unknown to 
modern students, but also as one of the most 
notable of recent additions to the imposing 
array of Venetian paintings which have, during 
the past quarter of a century, found their 
way into the public and private galleries of 
America. 

The portrait in question depicts the Doge 
in profile, against an opaque dark ground, 
wearing the customary ermine cape significant 
of his exalted office and the traditional ducal 
beretta of red and gold brocade with its under- 
cap of pure white linen. The collar of his 
tunic, likewise of gold and red brocaded stuff, 
appears above the cape and adds a further 
touch of colour which relieves the monotony 
of the adjoining whites. The head of the 
already ageing ruler is apparently painted with 
an unsparing fidelity to life, but at the same 
time with a simplicity of treatment and a 
psychological insight that raise the result far 
above any mere attempt at vulgar naturalism. 
Notwithstanding the actual plainness of the 
somewhat coarse and heavy features, the 
drooping cheek, and the deeply-furrowed flesh, 
the face, as a whole, is a singularly expressive, 
in certain respects even an attractive, one— 
full of a grave and virile forcefulness and of a 
certain rugged dignity which is further en- 
hanced by the noble richness of the ducal 
costume and the artist’s effectively chosen 
pose. 

That the portrait actually represents Andrea 
Vendramin is evident from a comparison with 
other existing likenesses of that Doge, such as 
the recumbent figure on his recomposed tomb 
in the Church of SS. Giovanni e Paolo at 
Venice, the portrait-figure in Gentile Bellini’s 
picture of the “ Miracle of the Holy Cross ” 
in the Accademia, and the miniature in the 
collection of Mr. J. P. Heseltine. None of 
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these last-named likenesses, it is true, can lay 
claim to having been taken from life. All 
three were, in fact, executed at periods more 
of less distantly posterior to the death of 
Vendramin, but all were certainly based upon 
earlier and authenticated effigies of Andrea, 
and can leave no doubt as to the identity of 
their subject with that of the Frick picture. 
The attribution to Gentile is, on the other 
hand, fully borne out by a comparison of 
the painting with that master’s authenticated 
works. The general spirit of its design, the 
severely decisive draughtsmanship, the simple 
but highly effective modelling, the peculiar 
accentuation of the folds and wrinkles in the 
flesh, the uncompromising “ veracity ” of the 
likeness in itself—all are in complete accord- 
ance with Gentile’s style and methods as we 
know them, and can leave no reasonable 
doubt that we have here a genuine and essen- 
tially characteristic work of his brush. Apart, 
however, from the convincing stylistic tes- 
timony of the picture itself, Gentile’s claims to 
its authorship are supported by reasons of 
quite another kind. It is a matter of historic 
fact that Gentile was appointed, in 1474, to the 
Venetian office of the “ Senseria”—a post 
generally awarded in his day to painters of 
distinction, and which brought with it, in 
addition to a not indifferent salary, an obliga- 
tion, on the part of the incumbent, to execute 
a portrait of each successive Doge in a frieze 
of the Ducal Palace especially reserved for 
that purpose. Andrea Vendramin was elected 
Doge in 1476 and died in 1478. That his 
official portrait was duly added by Gentile to 
the above-mentioned frieze soon after his 
election may be taken for granted. That, at 
more or less the same time, Gentile should 
have received a further special commission, 
either from Vendramin himself or from some 
other member of his family, to paint a private 
portrait of the Doge, is more than probable. 
Examples of such private portraits were ap- 
parently by no means rare during the great 
period of Venetian art, if we may judge by 
such existing specimens as those of Leonardo 
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DOGE ANDREA VENDRAMIN 
By Gentile Bellini 
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Loredan, now in the National Gallery, and of 
Francisco Foscari and Giovanni Mocenigo in 
the Correr Museum at Venice. That this second 
portrait was identical with that here reproduced 
there is every reason for believing. That the 
Frick portrait is, in any case, no late copy of 
an already existing original, but a first-hand 
likeness taken directly from life, is amply 
demonstrated by the vital character of the 
painting itself. 

Although quite “‘ new ” to the critics and 
students of to-day, the picture at New York is 
not entirely unknown toart-historical records. It 
is, in fact, referred to by Waagen in that writer’s 
work on “ Art and Artists in England,” pub- 
lished in 1838,* at which time it formed part 
of the once celebrated collection of William 
Beckford at Lansdown Tower, Bath, where 
it was seen by Waagen in 1835 and where 
it counted among its companions Giovanni 
Bellini’s already-mentioned portrait of Leon- 
ardo Loredan, Perugino’s “‘ Holy Family,” and 
Raphael’s “ St. Catherine,” all three of which 
are now in the National Gallery. These, 
and a number of other paintings which later 
passed to Beckford’s daughter, the Duchess of 
Hamilton, were not included in the sale of the 
greater part of Beckford’s collection which took 
place in 1823, and were still in their owner’s 
possession at the time of his death in 1844. 
Notwithstanding Waagen’s clear description, 
the Frick portrait appears to have wholly 
escaped the search or notice of later critics 
and collectors up to the time of its recent 


* Waagen, Kunstwerke und Kunstler in England 


Berlin, 1838. 
vol. ii, p. 237. 


HIS time we will begin again with 
Greek legends. An early cassone 
front, remarkable for its length 
(1°63 w. x o41 h.) was in the 
possession of Durlacher Brothers, and now 
belongs to J. and S. Goldschmidt in Frankfurt- 
a.M. It represents the story of Apollo and 
Daphne in an extremely primitive but monu- 
mental manner, following in general the 


* For Part I of this series, see APOLLO, vol. iii (May 1926), 
p. 250 
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NEW CASSONE PANELS—II* 


By PAUL SCHUBRING 





A Journal of the Arts 


rediscovery by a well-known English dealer and 
connoisseur, to whose energy and acumen we 
have, in past years, been indebted for the 
recuperation of not a few other seemingly 
forgotten artistic treasures of equal value and 
importance. 

Unlike most of Gentile’s surviving works, 
the Frick picture is not on canvas, but on 
panel, which fact may partially account for its 
present excellent condition. It has, in any 
case, been spared the drastic and often un- 
necessary cleanings and restorations that have 
overtaken too many other less fortunate Vene- 
tian paintings of its period, and has come down 
to us in an exceptionally pure state. Its 
surfaces are, indeed, virtually intact ; the flesh- 
parts—which reveal a sensitiveness of model- 
ling seldom to be met with in so developed a 
degree in Gentile’s other pictures—still retain 
most, if not all, of their original glazings; the 
painting of the gold braid and brocade of the 
Doge’s cap has lost none of its remarkable 
textile quality; while the general balance of 
tone does not appear to have suffered any 
appreciable alteration apart from the inevitable 
lowering of the chromatic notes in themselves. 
The panel measures 62 x 46 centimetres. 

At the time of its rediscovery the picture 
still bore the inscription—ANDREA VENDRAMIN 
1476—noted by Waagen. This inscription, 
which was obviously a later addition of the 
sixteenth century, has since rightly been 
removed, but, as we have already seen, there 
can be no reason for doubting that it correctly 
indicated the subject of the portrait to which 
it was attached. 





description in Ovid (“‘ Metam.” I. 452 ff.) but 
with interesting variations. All the scenes 
take place in a wood, where the maiden, in 
her attempt to escape marriage, has taken 
refuge from the insistence of her father. 
In our picture it is not the father, but the 
mother, and probably a sister, who in the 
scene on the left try to persuade the austere 
girl to marry: “‘ Saepe pater dixit: generum 
mihi filia debes.” ‘‘Saepe pater dixit: debes 
mihi nata nepotes.” 
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The girl’s answer: ‘ Da mihi perpetua, 
genitor carissime, dixit, virginitate frui; dedit 
hoc pater ante Dianae,” is expressed in her 
raised lefthand. The next scene shows Apollo 
in pursuit of Daphne. Apollo, who used to 
mock at Cupid’s bow, has now been struck by 
his arrow, while Daphne remains uninjured. 
Then follows the well-known transformation 
of Daphne into a laurel tree, which Apollo 
embraces despairingly: ‘“‘Hanc quoque 
Phebus amat positaque in stipita dextra; 
sentit adhuc trepidare novo sub cortice pectus ; 
complexusque suis ramos, ut membra lacertis 
oscula dat liquo: refugit tamen oscula lignum.” 

In conclusion we see Apollo departing, his 
raised hand signifying that Cupid is mightier 
than he. Dark, tall trees alternate with bare, 
steep, conical hills, against which the dark 
figures in the foreground stand out vividly. 
It is doubtless a Florentine painting by the 
so-called Paris master; perhaps an early work 
in which he has not been quite as successful 
in his treatment of light and of the foreground 
as he became later. 

Another Greek legend, the story of 
Perseus, was painted by Filippino Lippi and 
was published under Nos. 55 and 56 in the 
catalogue of the Chiesa Sale (New York, April 
1926). The story of Danae was not unknown 
to the Renaissance. We know that Matteo 
Maria Boiardo wrote a comedy entitled 
“ Favola Mitologica di Danae” for the 
Duke of Milan in 1496. Besides that, 
the story of Perseus has been frequently 
illustrated; we need only mention Piero di 
Cosimo’s pictures. Filippino has painted the 
story in two pictures. In the first we see on 
the left the tower in which Acrisius of the race 
of Danaus has imprisoned his daughter, be- 
cause it had been predicted to him that this 
daughter’s son would be his murderer. Zeus 
descends in the shower of golden rain and she 
bears Perseus. On the extreme left we see 
Danaus praying that he may be protected; 
in the centre the landing of the chest, in which 
Danae and Perseus had been enclosed and set 
adrift, on the island Seriphos where Polydectes 
gives shelter to the outcasts. On the right 
side Polydectes sends Perseus, now grown up, 
against the Gorgons. Armed with the shield 
of Athena and the helmet of Hades, Perseus 
slays Medusa, out of whose blood Pegasus 
is born. The second picture shows Perseus, 
with the head of Medusa, turning to stone 
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THE STORY OF APOLLO AND DAPHNE 
By the Paris Master 
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Chiesa Collection 


THE STORY OF PERSEUS 
By Filippino Lippi 


Atalanta, who refused him hospitality. Then he 
flies on Pegasus into the garden of the Hesperides, 
and steals the three golden apples. On the right 
Perseus fights with Phineus and turns his enemies 
to stone. Finally, he delivers Andromeda. 

Both cassoni are sixty-five by twenty inches. 
That is the classical proportion 
of the period about 1490. 
Filippino is known to us as a 
painter of mythological subjects 
apart from these In my 
““Cassoni”’ I have discussed the 
panels attributed to Filippino 
under Nos. 342-348. The 
picture at Oxford, the “‘ Wound- 
ed Chiron” (on thebackof which 
is the “‘ Judgment of Paris ”’) is 
particularly closely related to 
our paintings. In contrast with 
his contemporary Bartolomeo di 
Giovanni, Filippino is somewhat 
bizarre (witness the petrification 
of Atalanta !) and arbitrary, but 
that is the style of the school of 
Ghirlandaio and the roman- 
ticism of the last decades of the 
century. 

The twelve-sided Desco, 
No. 44 of the Chiesa Sale 
(diameter thirty inches), with 
the representation of the 
“Judgment of Solomon,” is un- 
doubtedly the work of the same 
master, whose dodecagon with 
the “ Marriage of Solomon” and 
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DESCO (TRAY) 
Chiesa Collection 


the “Queen of Sheba” I illustrated as No. 
613 in my “ Cassoni.” Berenson holds the 
latter to be the work of Matteo di Giovanni. 
Sirén seeks the master in Umbria. Personally, 
I am still unable to depart from my former 
assumption that the artist is a Paduan— 
Ferrarese. I cannot find the 
richly decorated, elegant archi- 
tecture that forms the back- 
ground either in Siena or in 
Umbria. The back shows a 
seated figure of Speranza 
in a sea of luminous clouds 
such as often appear in 
Pietro d’Istria’s reliefs from 
Northern Italy. 


ROMAN LEGENDS 


The Rijksmuseum in 
Amsterdam acquired from the 
Oldenburg estate a cassone 
panel (1°30 x I°41) representing 
Horatius Cocles defending Pons 
Sublicius against Porsenna 
(Livy II, 10; Plutarch, Publius 
XVI). Livy relates that Horatius 
defended the bridge-head alone 
against the attacking foe until the 
Romans had had time to destroy 
the bridge. Unhurt by all the 
arrows, the gallant defender then 
swam back across the Tiber. 
On the left we see Rome, char- 
acterized not by famous build- 
ings, but only by the pyramid 
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New Cassone Panels 





Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 


HORATIUS COCLES DEFENDING THE PONS SUBLICIUS 
By the Master of the * Tournament of Sta Croce” 


of Cestius below the city walls on the left. 
Here we see the Roman Senate anxiously 
considering how best to stop the enemy’s 
advance. The Sublician bridge over the Tiber 
is already half destroyed. On the opposite 
bank we see Porsenna’s magnificent tents, 
banners with eagles, and a number of archers. 
The bold defender, riding a black horse, is 
portrayed twice, once at the bridge-head and 
a second time in the Tiber swimming back. 
Details of the horses, the shields, and the 
armour, point to the artist who represented 
the same story of Horatius Cocles on the 
panel in the Victoria and Albert Museum 


THE FLIGHT OF CLOELIA 


(“‘ Cassoni”? No. 143)—the Master of the 
** Tournament of Sta Croce.” 

It is interesting to compare this Florentine 
painting of about the year 1440 with a Roman 
one some 150 years later, which also represents 
the banks of the Tiber. “‘ The Flight of 
Cloelia,” a subject illustrated already in the 
Quattrocento (cf. my “ Cassoni,” pages 343, 
363, 408, 409) is represented in this painting 
(Rome, Hertz Coll.) as taking place at the 
same point as the primitive one we have just 
been discussing. Here also the Tiber is 
being swum across, with the tents of Porsenna 
on the right and the column and pyramid of 





Hertz Collection, Rome 


By Giulio Romano 
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SCENES FROM THE STORY OF AENEAS 





By the Master of the “* Tournament of Sta Croce” 


Cestius, used as landmarks for Rome, on the 
left. Cloelia had been given over as a hostage 
to the Volscians and had escaped, but the 
Romans sent the fugitive back again to the 
enemy. Overcome by such generosity, Por- 
senna restored the daring swimmer to liberty 
and allowed her to take a certain number of 
her friends with her. She chose not the women 
of her own age, but her youngest companions 
in order that they might bear Rome the 
greatest number of children. The moment 
represented is where Cloelia arrives at the 
river bank on horseback accompanied by her 
friends. Behind her those who must remain 
behind are lamenting, while the happy, libera- 
ted ones in the water are being joyfully received 
on the opposite shore. The old river god 
Tiber witnesses this strange event and holds 
in his arms Lupa with Romulus and Remus. 
It will be seen that even the Late Roman 
painters of the sixteenth century have not 
yet forgotten how to tell a story. 

The woodwork of a cassone that was put 
up at Christie’s on July 28, 1923, No. 127, 
appears to have been considerably restored, 
but the painted front (6 ft. 6 in.) is old. The 
catalogue attributed it to “‘ School of Pesellino.” 
That seems to me too late. The painter is 
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doubtless again the one I have named the 
Master of the “ Tournament of Sta Croce,” 
after his large picture in the Jarves collection, 
New York. Moreover, this painting seems 
to belong to the series dealing with the life 
of Aeneas which I published under Nos. 
144-147 in my “ Cassoni.” 

This panel represents the tournament held 
in honour of Aeneas’s victory over Turnus, 
and the departure of Aeneas and Lavinia in 
the bridal chariot, and would thus complete 
the series preserved in the Musée Cluny in 
Paris. The palace with carpets hanging out 
of the windows through which ladies look 
down on the contest recur almost exactly in 
the pictures at Paris. This master was active 
about 1440; the tournament on the Piazza 
Sta Croce was held in 1439 in honour of Pope 
Eugenius IV. London possesses a fine front 
by this master representing the generosity of 
Scipio (V. and A., 1859, 5,804). 

In the Chiesa Collection there were four 
portions of a cassone front (Nos. 27-30) 
which were catalogued “‘ manner of Masaccio.” 

(a) A father and his two sons arrive on 
black, chestnut, and white horses at the Temple 
of Fame where her statue stands on a taber- 
nacle. They dismount and pay homage to 
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STORY OF A FATHER AND HIS FOUR SONS 
By the Anghiari Master 


her while two putti blow trumpets beside her, 
and two old men are seated at her feet with 
the books of Fame. 

(6) The triumph of the father. He is 
enthroned on a magnificent chariot drawn by 
white horses. A large helmet with an eagle 
lies before him, and he carries a book and a 
sword. Twenty-two knights ride in his train. 

(c) The triumph of the eldest son. The 
chariot in which he sits is smaller. He holds 
a marshal’s baton and is accompanied by twelve 
knights. There are also prisoners and stolen 
cattle in his train. 


(d) Finally, the triumph of the younger 
son, who is standing, not sitting, on his chariot, 
and also carries the marshal’s baton in his 
hand. He is accompanied by sixteen knights 
and many prisoners. 

The painter of these is the Anghiari 
Master, who is dealt with in my catalogue 
under Nos. 103-124. He is particularly fond 
of triumphal processions, as may be seen by 
referring to the “ Triumph of Aemilius Paulus ” 
in the Spiridon collection (“* Cassoni ”’ No. 116) 
or the “ Triumph of Cesar” in the Musée des 
Arts Décoratifs, Paris (“‘ Cassoni”’ No. 111). 


(To be continued) 


TWO PREDELLA PICTURES BY BARTOLOMEO 
MONTAGNA. 


By TANCRED BORENIUS 


OME years ago, when admitted to the 
charming hospitality of Count Charles 
Lanckoronski of Vienna, and to the 
privilege of visiting the wonderful 


collections formed by him, my attention was 





attracted by a small panel, which obviously 
once had formed part of the predella under an 
altarpiece by Bartolomeo Montagna. The 
picture which, through the courtesy of Count 
Lanckororiski, I am able now to reproduce for 
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the first time, illustrates an episode from the 
legend of St. Anthony the Abbot—an episode 
curiously and picturesquely illustrative of the 
mentality of an epoch which saw the waning 
of paganism and the rise of Christianity. We 
read in St. Anthony the Abbot’s life, as given 
by Mr. Jameson, that on his journey across 
the desert to meet St. Paul the Hermit, “ he 
met a creature half man and half horse which 
by the poets is called centaur, and he asked 
him the way to the cave of Paul, which the 
centaur, who could not speak intelligible 
words, indicated by pointing with his hand.” * 
The style of the picture discloses, beyond any 
possibility of mistake, the style of the master 

* Mr. Jameson, Sacred and Legendary Art (1883), ii, 746. 
Students of Giovanni Bellini’s art will recollect that this scene 
occurs in the background of his Religious Allegory in the Uffizi 


Gallery (reproduced in colour in APOLLO, vol. ii, November, 
1925, p. 280). 
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already mentioned, Bartolomeo Montagna 
(c. 1460-1523), the central figure of the 
school of Vicenza of his time, and the 
natural inference, supported by a multitude 
of analogous examples, would be that the 
picture came from the predella of an altar- 
piece, in which St. Anthony the Abbot 
figured prominently. 

Remembering this painting, I was parti- 
cularly interested to come across a little while 
ago another predella picture, again obviously 
the work of Bartolomeo Montagna and again 
illustrating the legend of St. Anthony the 
Abbot—this time the episode when the saintly 
hermit in his solitude was visited by emis- 
saries from the devil in the guise of beautiful 
women, here typified by a female demon, in 
modish dress, approaching from the left. The 
picture, which is here reproduced by kind 





ST. ANTHONY AND THE CENTAUR 


By Bartolomeo Montagna 
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Two Predella Pictures by Bartolomeo Montagna 






THE TEMPTATION OF ST. ANTHONY 


By Bartolomeo Montagna 


permission of Herr Paul Bottenwieser, is a 
charming composition, with many features 
leading our thoughts to Montagna’s little 
picture of St. Jerome in the desert in the 
collection of the late Dr. Frizzoni of Milan. 

I know of no altarpiece by Montagna, at 
present traceable, in which St. Anthony the 
Abbot is represented on the principal panel.* 
There did, however, exist an altarpiece by 
this master, dated 1517, which originally was 
in the church of Breganze—a village near 
Vicenza—and showed the Virgin and Child 
between the blessed Bartolomeo of Breganze 
and St. Paul on one side, and St. Anthony the 
Abbot and Peter on the other. This altarpiece 
is noted as late as 1871 by Crowe and Caval- 
caselle in the Museo Civico at Vicenza, but 
my efforts to trace it there some twenty years 
ago were fruitless.t One would scarcely 
imagine that an altarpiece of this size would 


* In his altarpiece of 1522, in Cologna Veneta, St. Anthony 
is represented in the lunette, along with other figures, but the 
predella shows scenes from the life of St. Joseph. 


t+ Cf. my book, The Painters of Vicenza (London, 1909), p. 70. 


meet with destruction in such comparatively 
recent times: so the possibility remains that 
it may be rediscovered some day. 

The Breganze altarpiece was a late one, 
and the two pictures here published are also, 
from their style, obviously late works by 
Montagna. There is hence a natural predis- 
position to look upon these pictures as probably 
both coming from the predella of the altarpiece 
in question. They are very nearly of the same 
size, but not quite. ‘St. Anthony and the 
Centaur”? measures 12? by 16{ in. (32°5 by 
42°8 cm.), and “The Temptation” 11 by 143 in. 
(27°'9by36°8cm.); moreover, the bigger panel has 
at either end of the space two painted balusters, 
of which no trace appears in the smaller picture. 
We cannot, therefore, with absolute certainty 
conclude that the two panels once formed 
part of the same predella, but one of them, at 
‘ny rate, probably belonged to the Breganze 
altarpiece, and both are of considerable in- 
terest as showing the more charming and 
lighter vein of a master usually so solemn and 
austere. 





THE PLAIN MAN AND HIS MUSIC—XI 


By ERNEST NEWMAN 


THE CASE OF BEETHOVEN 


E have no more understood the 

art of Beethoven when we have 

talked about first subject, second 

subject, exposition, working-out, 
recapitulation, contrasted keys, return to the 
tonic, and all the other stock-in-trade of 
“musical appreciation ”’ than we have under- 
stood, or helped others to understand, the 
art of Wren when we have talked of vertical 
masses supporting horizontal masses, of floors, 
columns, aisles, roofs, arches, and so on. 
These things are common to all men who have 
to work in church architecture; but the thing 
that is specifically Wren, while it has to be 
sought among these other things—for it is 
through these that Wren expresses himself—is 
not to be accounted for in terms of any or all 
of them. So with Beethoven. While a first 
movement of his shows, in general, an exposi- 
tion, a working-out, and a recapitulation section 
—for every piece of music must have a begin- 
ning, a middle, and an end, just as every 
building must have length, breadth, and 
height—the thing that is specifically Beethoven, 
though it is embodied in this structure, is 
not to be accounted for merely in terms 
of it. 

The truth is that no two artists’ minds are 
alike, and that even when they are working in 
virtually the same form, as in the case of 
Haydn and Mozart, or Wagner and the 
operatic Strauss, or the orchestral Strauss and 
Liszt, the differences are more vital than the 
resemblances, the personality more than the 
common form. If we concentrate on Mozart’s 
themes we make sure of the vital matter of 
one of his symphonic movements, because 
with him the theme, conceived in the first 
place for its own sake, is the generator of what 
follows it; the theme is a trunk from which 
spring branches, and from the _ branches 
twigs. But with Beethoven at his greatest the 
case is otherwise; the theme is not a trunk, 
but a germ. The first movement of the 
Eroica develops from its chief themes in a very 
different way from that in which the first 
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movement of the G minor symphony, let us say, 
develops from its themes. The first subject of 
the G minor gives to the bulk of the movement 
its physiognomy and its meaning ; whereas the 
first subject of the Eroica does not so much 
determine the physiognomy and the meaning 
of the rest of the movement as derive them 
from this. When I run Mozart’s theme 
through my head I have virtually the rest of 
the movement, which is implicit in it; but 
when I hum to myself the first theme of the 
Eroica it brings with it no forecast whatever 
of the organism that will be constructed from 
it. Mozart (I am speaking, of course, in the 
broadest terms, and the reader will know how 
to make the necessary adjustments in detail)— 
Mozart develops his movement as a pattern, 
with the obvious symmetries of a pattern. 
Give any of us the first theme of the G minor 
and tell us to “ develop ” it, and we should 
do it very much as Mozart has. The esthetic 
result, needless to say, would not be the same; 
we should make only a formally harmonious 
pattern where Mozart, in the process of con- 
structing his pattern, tosses a thousand felicities 
out of his sleeve ; but so far as externals are con- 
cerned, a composer of talent, set to work out 
Mozart’s theme, would do a number of the 
things that Mozart has done. Beethoven does 
not proceed in this way: with few exceptions, 
the transformations his theme undergoes, and 
the meanings attached to them, could not be 
foreseen by any other musician who has ever 
lived. His method is a purely personal one : 
his brain obeys a logic quite different from 
Mozart’s. 

The first real critics of Beethoven were 
aware of this, and they would have given a 
smile that would have been a blend of indul- 
gence and scorn to any attempt in their day to 
explain, in the way of the appreciation course, 
the secret of the composer by reference to 
“sonata form.” It was Czerny, I think, who 
noted the characteristic ability of Beethoven 
to make his great music out of matter in itself 
almost insignificant, and in this respect 
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Beethoven has remained unique. With other 
composers the theme is the thing: whatever 
new beauties and significances may be distilled 
from it later, the theme itself must be an entity, 
striking, self-subsistent, self-satisfying. We 
have only to look at such typical Beethoven 
themes as the first subjects of the Eroica and 
the No. § to see that the theme of itself may 
be completely insignificant. We do, it is 
true, regard them now as of tremendous 
significance; but that is because we look back 
at them through our knowledge of the move- 
ment as a whole. In themselves they are 
virtually nothing : were we to meet with them 
in isolation before we had learned the complete 
movement, or had they been treated sym- 
phonically by any other composer, we should 
not give them, for what they are in-themselves, 
a second thought. They mean so much to 
us because, as we now let them sing through 
our minds, they are packed with all the mighty 
significance that Beethoven, by some process 
that defies our analysis, extorts from them as 
the movement goes on. Even such extended 
subjects as those of the first movement of the 
Eighth Symphony have a physiognomy that 
is almost negative in comparison with that 
of the characteristic themes of another com- 
poser; so deceptively unassuming are these 
themes of Beethoven, indeed, that probably 
many people have made the mistake I made 
in my younger days, of imagining not only 
that they meant very little in themselves, but 
that they could not afterwards be made to 
mean very much. Play the two main subjects 
of Brahms’s Second Symphony, and you will 
see that they are full-grown personalities ; 
play some of the Beethoven subjects as they 
first appear, and they will be seen to be nothing 
more than germs from which a personality 
may in time grow. But when the personality 
does make its appearance, it is not the theme 
but the whole movement. With rare excep- 
tions, we cannot go about singing the Beethoven 
themes ecstatically to ourselves, rolling the 
honey of them over our tongues, licking our 
lips over them, as we do with the themes of 
Mozart or Brahms or César Franck or Elgar. 
When we think of the Brahms No. 2 we think 
of those two lovely main subjects; when we 
think of the first movement of the Eroica 
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or the No. 9 it is the movement as a whole 
that we visualize. For the purposes of an 
analytical programme we may set forth the 
subjects of a movement of this kind, but to 
try to explain the movement in terms of them 
is to provoke comparisons with the man in 
the old Greek story who, having a house to 
sell, took about with him a brick to show to 
prospective purchasers. 

Wilhelm von Lenz, the author of the first 
real book on Beethoven as an artist (“Beethoven 
et ses trois styles,” 1852), had an inkling of 
this quality in the composer. Lenz laid it 
down that there are no redites in Beethoven as 
there are in, say, Mozart. In one sense that 
is not quite true; Beethoven repeated himself 
in a score of curious ways, but they are ways 
inwrought into the very tissue of his mind, 
and so they escape ordinary observation. But 
in the sense in which Lenz understood the 
term he was right. As he said, the second 
part of a Mozart movement can generally be 
deduced from the first: the cards have all 

een laid on the table, and nothing remains to 
the composer but to re-shuffle them. But 
no amount of knowledge of the earlier part 
of a Beethoven movement helps us to foresee 
the later parts; to continue the metaphor I 
have just adopted, in the process of re-shuffling 
the cards come to look quite different from 
what they were at first. A Mozart movement, 
said Lenz, is a thesis from which we know 
in advance that the composer will emerge 
victorious; given these and these premises, 
developed in accordance with the rules of such 
and such a ratiocination, the result is never in 
doubt. But with Beethoven the thesis, in the 
first place, has no great arresting power of its 
own, and in the second place his system of 
ratiocination is so purely personal that though 
the conclusions, when we are led up to them, 
are irresistible, they are such that neither we 
nor any other composer could have arrived 
at them from the starting-point of such pre- 
mises. As Lenz, if I remember rightly, 
pointed out, with Beethoven the whole is 
everything ; the constituents, of themselves, 
often next to nothing. This purely personal 
logic of musical thought in Beethoven shows 
itself in other ways, one of which I shall try 
to explain in a further article. 


and his 


(To be continued) 
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By MURRAY ADAMS-ACTON, F.S.A. 


WING to 
the fact that 
the great 
majority of 
people in England 
were unfamiliar with 
real examples of what 
I consider a _ very 
beautiful period of 
architecture, a preju- 
dice against any form 
of its characteristic 
decoration has been 
established in this 
country for about 
twenty years or so. 

I allude to the 
“Rococo” period; 
but when I use the 
term “‘ Rococo”? it is 
understood to refer 
to the best phases 
of “Régence” and 
“* Louis-Quinze,” or 
the very delightful 
transition of “ Louis- Quatorze” into a 
style which, although widely divorced from 
Classic principles, was full of sentiment 
and harmony, and of extraordinary decorative 
richness when applied to the interior of a 
house. It was a period almost without pre- 
cedent in the history of domestic Art. It 
became the faithful reflection of an age 
wherein the cultivation of refined pleasures and 
luxury was the accepted order of the day, when 
life and all its environments were frivolous 
and gay—as prettiness and a love of graceful 
amusement dominated everything. 

But know the Art of it well, for amongst its 
masters were Claude Audran, Claude Gillot, 
Antoine Watteau, the Cuvillies, Jean Baptiste 
Oudry, Christophe Huet, and Francois Boucher. 

Within recent years in England, for the 
want of something better, we have been treated 
to a réchauffé of past phases in design, but this 
style failed to appeal to popular sentiment. I 
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A FRENCH BOOKPLATE OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 


consider that was due 
to the fact that all 
kinds of decorative 
travesties, which are 
labelled “ Louis- 
Quinze”’—thus being 
suggestive of gaiety ! 
—are designed to 
adorn restaurants and 
such places. I know 
a score of these rooms 
in London, although 
I never eat within 
them unless I am 
taken there by some- 
one! Their treatment 
consists of badly 
sectioned mouldings, 
badly modelled and 
garish fibrous plaster 
ornament applied 
with ignorance to 
the level surface 
of a wall, dreadful 
colourings ; and one 
room I have in mind—it is prominent in one 
of our leading restaurants—has panels filled 
with sickly, salmon-coloured silk, while tepid 
decorative paintings of frolicking females in 
Pompadour attire are intended to convey 
“local colour,” but, incidentally, only complete 
one’s sense of nausea. No wonder we don’t 
like it ! 

And so a very beautiful, superbly decora- 
tive and, if well carried out, a very costly style 
has, by ignorance, bad taste, and unscholarly 
work been brought almost to derision! These 
vulgar interpretations, however, may be passed 
over without further criticism than that they 
are entirely devoid of the charm and of the 
refinement of this style in the eighteenth 
century in France. But, as they represent 
the “‘ Rococo” to the public, and thus influence 
the popular conception of the style in this 
country, like all things meretricious, they are 
harmful—in the same way as the recent vogue 
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for good lacquer was killed by quantities of 
spurious imitations which flooded the market 
until even lovers of the best kind were almost 
sick of the sight of any variety at all, and the 
genuinc article fell in value. 

It is to be regretted that whereas the superb 
quality of the fine works of Art produced 
in France during the eighteenth century is 
fully appreciated by the cultured collector 
in England—and these are daily fetching in- 


FIG. I. HOTEL DE 


creasingly large sums of money—architecture 
is not more frequently based upon the lessons 
in design given by so many able exponents 
belonging to this period of great richness in 
creative and imaginative talent. Alas! in 
France the “ fantastic” and the “ bizarre ” 
now appear to be the only order of the day ! 
The study of the style of Louis-Quinze in 
its native environment will reveal that there is 
no lack of knowledge of, or guidance in, the 
laws of architecture. Not only that, but there 





is, in addition, a full appreciation of those 
fundamental principles of design which seem 
so deficient in many of the works that are 
designed to-day. Let our modern critics of 
the Classic who scoff at Tradition—and who, 
like some of our leaders of Labour, prefer 
** Revolution ” to “‘ Evolution,” or anything as 
long as it is new—compare such buildings as 
the Hétel de Soubise (Fig. I), which is typical 
of the time to which I refer, and review it 
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in comparison with any recent architecture 
which they would describe as “ Modern.” 
As a design it shows artistic restraint and 
relies upon its structural form and lines for 
effect. Its architect followed traditional 
plans and methods, and had no great ambition 
to be original at any cost. 

On the other hand, the accepted idea that 
French architecture of the early eighteenth 
century errs towards an immoderate use of 
ornament, and that this ornament clamours too 
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FIG. II. CABINET DES SINGES 


much for attention to be consistent with good 
decoration, seems a very fair criticism. This 
may be the case in designs for interior decora- 
tion, etc., but the architecture of houses in 
general was subject to far less exterior changes 
from its prototype—one of the most beautiful 
of styles—than it was in interior decoration. 
In fact, I know of no Louis-Quinze building 
in France where the use of external ornament 
seems superfluous or is used to excess. In the 
majority of cases the qualities of elegance and 
restraint predominate. 

The designs of Meissonier and his followers 
are, of course, somewhat unrestrained, but 
there are extremists in every style, and always 
will be. Their work is never accepted as 
representative of their period, and in this 
instance many of their ideas never matured 
beyond the paper upon which they were drawn. 

Two “ Regence”? rooms which may be 
taken as typical of ornament, exquisite in pre- 
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sentation and execution, though lavishly used, 
are the “‘ Cabinet des Singes ” and the “ Salle 
a Manger” at the Hotel de Guise (Figs. II 
and III), known later as the Hotel de Soubise, 
and now as the “ Archives Nationales.” The 
former, a very famous example, was the work 
of Pierre de la Maire (1676-1745), the Royal 
architect, who designed the Hétel de Rohan- 
Soubise on the foundations, using the walls 
of the Hétel de Guise, to the order of Armand- 
Gaston de Rohan, Archbishop of Strasbourg, 
in 1706. One’s first impressions are that its 
decorative scheme appears somewhat flam- 
boyant for a Cardinal of the Church of Rome, 
but he may have been feeling gay when he 
commissioned it—perhaps it was spring! The 
design is carved in oak entirely, and afterwards 
painted and gilded, while within its panels 
are pastoral scenes of people dressed in 
Chinese costume, with monkeys, dogs, birds, 
and flowers, etc., typical of the light-hearted 
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spirit of the period. They are the work of 
Christophe Huet. It is a large room, and is 
quite sixteen feet in height. 

The other room is even finer and more 
subtle in execution. Also carved in oak and 
painted, its panels contain a series of “‘ Cameos” 
representing the “ Fables of de la Fontaine,” 
but when-the hotel was demolished in 1871 the 
panelling was removed, and is now without its 
main cornice—a catastrophe ! There is extreme 
interest about all the work of this period. For 
instance, look closely at the details of the 
carving in this example. It would be an 
anachronism and an absurdity to suggest that 
it is almost English, as one is apt to forget that 
it was upon this style that the finest develop- 
ment of Chippendale and others was founded, 
and it was just this work they all endeavoured 
to imitate. 

And now about painted walls. The painted 
staircase from the Hétel des Luynes, which 
was the work of Brunetti (Fig. IV), depicts a 
decorative scheme somewhat later in date than 
the foregoing examples. There is but little 
of Rococo ornament in its design. Before the 





FIG IV. HOTEL DES LUYNES. THE PAINTED 
STAIRCASE 





FIG. III. HOTEL DE GUISE. SALLE A MANGER 


(Cornice and decorative painting missing) 


year 1748, when it was executed—although 
Louis XV was still on the throne he was 
destined to occupy for another twenty-six 
years—practically all influence of the style that 
bears his name had departed. A national 
reaction in taste had taken place, and the more 
stately and formal style which is known as 
“* Louis-Seize ” had already begun to develop. 

Painted walls have a quality entirely of their 
own, and if the work be used wisely, and is 
well carried out, they impart an atmosphere of 
great dignity to a mansion of the right type. 
Whenever possible I advocate the use of 
this particularly pleasing form of decoration. 
Grisaille painting, too, is one of the most 
attractive mediums in the art of decoration, 
and in common with other methods of painting 
it presents the means of obtaining rich effect 
and value at a much smaller cost than 
modelling in the round. Ornament is cheap 
when it comes out of the paint pot! And 
nowadays, who has not known, apart from other 
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considerations, the great one 
of economy? There is a 
greater consideration, how- 
ever. This kind of painting 
must be well done; other- 
wise leave it undone. 

It seems impossible to 
understand why it should 
be so difficult to find a 
really good painter of mural 
decoration, unless it be that 
the ability to paint must 
accompany a sound archi- 
tectural knowledge of design, 
proportion, and ornament. 
Still, painted pastoral scenes 
do not require so extended 
a knowledge, and, in the 
right places, how charming 
they appear! The present 
demand for paintings by 
Pannini, Pergolisi, Gisolphi 
and others has arisen, not 
because any one of these 
artists ever produced a 
masterpiece, but because of 
the great decorative value of 
the work. They are well 
drawn and painted, and 
show a sound knowledge of 
architecture. 

It was with a desire to discover talent 
worthy of training for this, and to foster 
decorative painting generally, that the com- 
mittee of the Architectural and Decorative 
Section of the Royal Society of Arts, when 
selecting subjects for the annual competitions 
for industrial design last year, chose this as a 
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special subject; and I re- 
member how well-known 
architects there present ex- 
pressed the opinion that 
they could place consider- 
able work of this nature, 
were they more confident of 
successful results. 

Little space is now left 
for description of the other 
illustrations that belong to 
this article, but the few 
photographs of various 
works should suffice to 
demonstrate the high stan- 
dard of decorative attain- 
ment during the first years 
of the Regency, and how 
different it is in character to 
any subsequent imitations. 
It bears the touch of con- 
summate craftsmen who 

took infinite pains and 
ra studied their métier with 
sincerity ; and whether we 
are in sympathy with their 
ideals or not, or whether we 
prefer styles of greater 
restraint — Gothic, for 
example, which now seems 
to be in fashion—it should 
not blind us entirely to the grace and charm of 
other styles, or deprive us of the power to 
appreciate and enjoy good work of any period. 
Any artistic work that has withstood the test of 
time and is admittedly beautiful should surely 
call for our recognition and admiration. 

(To be continued) 





A PAINTED OVERDOOR PANEL ATTRIBUTED 
TO BOUCHER 
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(One of a set of five) 
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PISAN SCULPTURE 


By MARY 


OST visitors to Tuscany make 

their first halt in Pisa and rightly, 

for Pisa is the gateway to Tuscany, 

not merely in the sense of being 

its principal port, but also the birthplace of 
its art. Situated at the mouth of the Arno, 
with the Carrara mountains hard by, and 
having a history that goes back to Imperial 
times, Pisa was the first of the Tuscan Republics 
to rise to naval and mercantile power, and be 
in a position to offer that patronage without 
which art can never flourish. Possibly some 
memory of 
Imperial 
splendours, or 
the spread of 
fashion from 
the court of 
Frederick II, 
made the Pisan 
merchants 
particularly 
eager to collect 
and preserve 
monuments 
of ancient 
art. Inspired 
by these, 
Niccolo Pisano 
created his 
famous pulpit 
for the Bap- 
tistry in 1260, 
ignoring as 
yet everything 
that had 
been done by 
the great 
French cathe- 
dral sculptors, 
whose highest 
achievements 
were already 
completed 
= by that date. 
Victoria and Albert Museum So incom- 
GROUP OF APOSTLES parable is the 
(Official photograph) beauty of this 
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first pulpit of Niccolo’s, with its graceful 
architectural lines and severely classical reliefs, 
that many hold the subsequent wave of French 
Gothic influence to have retarded the develop- 
ment of the Italian Renaissance by over a 
century. Such a theory can only be main- 
tained by those who refuse to see artistic merit 
in anything not directly derived from Greece. 
In fact, French influence not only did not 
retard, but provided an important factor, 
without which the art of the Renaissance 
might never have been what it is. 

The charac- 
ter and limi- 
tations of 
Niccolo’s style 
may be seen 
in some frag- 
ments of a 
pulpit said to 
have come 
from a church 
near Pisa, 
which now 
guard the 
entrance into 
the Italian 
sculpture 
rooms at the 
Victoria and 
Albert Mu- 
seum. They 
are probably 
all school 
pieces and 
certainly the 
work of two 
different 
hands, but 
they illustrate 
the extent to 
which these 
sculptors 
followed Late 
Roman art. 
The fragments 
representing 
the symbols of 





Victoria and Albert Museum 
ARCHANGEL MICHAEL 
(Official photograph) 
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Victoria and Albert Museum 





VIRGIN AND CHILD WITH TWO ANGELS 
(Official photograph 


the Evangelists—the Angel, the Lion, and the 
Bull, which probably had the Eagle lectern 
above, and formed the angle of the pulpit facing 
the congregation—and the group of St. Peter, 
St. Paul, and St. James are boldly modelled, 
but in a somewhat stereotyped manner, showing 
the square head of Late Roman sculpture and 
little direct study of Nature. Such a purely 
derivative art could never become the medium 
for the expression of the Christian mysteries or 
the new assertion of personality and joy of living. 
The two archangels have something a little 
nobler in their bearing, and here the influence 
of Byzantine ivory carving outweighs that of 
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the ancient sarcophagi. The faces are oval 
rather than square, there is something simpler 
and more expressive in the cast of drapery, 
and the figures are a little more elongated. 
When the French style did at last penetrate 
into Italy the classic period of the thirteenth 
century was over, and we are not surprised 
to find exaggerated violence of movement and 
expressicn favcured by the Italians. In France 
the beginning of the decline towards empty 
elegance and affectation was already setting 
in, but the Italian artist revivified the forms 
he took over with an intensity of dramatic 
expression peculiar to his race. Human figures 
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whose movements are not merely physically 
energetic but emotionally expressive, draperies 
which either cling to the body or enwrap it 
with broken or rhythmically repeated folds, 
heads full of character, but expressing some- 
times humility and tenderness, and showing 
how variously human beings react to similar 
emotions—these were new things in Italian 
sculpture, and without them even the intense 
study of Nature and of the antique would 
hardly have produced a Donatello or a 
Michelangelo. 

Giovanni Pisano’s pulpit, recently recon- 
structed and unveiled with such pomp in 
Pisa cathedral, will now form an excellent 
example of the extent to which the medieval 
spirit affected the classical school of Pisa. 
Less satisfying perhaps than his father’s more 
austere creation in the Baptistry, its very 
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Orvieto Museum 
VIRGIN AND CHILD 


Nino Pisano 


exuberance opens up new possibilities and 
prepares the way for greater achievement in 
the future. A little relief of the Virgin and 
Child attended by two angels, in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, illustrates the exaggerated 
mannerism which the Gothic fashion produced 
among Giovanni’s assistants. All sense of 
classic proportion has been lost. The heads 
have become unduly small and sharp-featured, 
and the elongated bodies have grown so ethereal 
as hardly to assert themselves beneath their 
flowing draperies. The full contrast between 
the schools of Niccolo and Giovanni Pisano 
may be gauged by comparing the nervous little 
angels of this relief with the stately archangels 
standing below. 

But it is with the third generation of artists 
calling themselves Pisani (though actually 
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VIRGIN OF THE ANNUNCIATION 


in no way related to the first), it is with Andrea 
da Pontedera and his son Nino that the true 
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character of Italian art begins to assert itself 
in the perfect blend of Classic and Gothic 
elements. The fame of Nino has been some- 
what eclipsed by that of his father, but it is 
worth remembering that Vasari said he was 
the better sculptor of the two. It is impossible 
to define to what extent he collaborated in the 
design of the Florentine Baptistry doors. His 
share must have been considerable, since his 
name is inscribed on them together with that 
of Andrea. Anyway, he must have been born 
somewhat before 1315, as is commonly sup- 
posed, if he was already a sculptor of some 
repute in 1330. In 1342 we find him in Pisa 
executing the monument to Archbishop Simone 
Saltarelli; in 1349 he succeeded his father as 
capomaestro of Orvieto Cathedral, and died in 
Pisa before 1368. 

His contribution to Orvieto Cathedral 
cannot have been great, as he only occupied 
the position for a few years. More interesting, 
however, than his monumental works are his 
figures in the round—the nearest approach to 
free sculpture to be found anywhere before 
Donatello. The earliest of these, according 
to Vasari, is the Virgin and Child in Santa 
Maria Novella, Florence, done probably at 
the time when he was still engaged on the 
doors, or soon after. Here the S-like curve 
of the typical French Virgin is still very 
prominent and there is little trace of the 
robustness of his later work. The marble 
Virgin and Child in the Museum at Orvieto 
is often considered his masterpiece. Delight- 
fully human in conception, it shows a great 
advance in naturalism of treatment on the 
Florentine composition. Unlike the more tra- 
ditional and better-known group in the Spina at 
Pisa, the Child is here pulling at the Mother’s 
dress instead of looking at the flower she 
probably once held in her right hand. Most 
famous of all, perhaps, is the half-length of 
the Virgin suckling the Child, in the Spina, a 
motive that Nino is supposed to have borrowed 
from Ambrogio Lorenzetti’s picture in San 
Francesco at Siena, and which was to become 
so popular among Florentine sculptors of the 
Quattrocento. 

“‘ It may be said that Nino was beginning 
to rob the stone of its hardness and to reduce 
it to the softness of flesh.” If these words of 
Vasari’s are true of Nino’s marble sculptures, 
how much more so are they of his figures in 
wood? The Italians have always endeavoured 
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to represent texture as well as form in their 
sculpture, hence the enormous popularity of 
terra-cotta and wood. Indeed, in the early 
period wood was a far more important material 
than is generally supposed. The destruction 
of wooden figures must have been great, and 
none can now be attributed to Giovanni Pisano, 
who described himself as a carver of wood 
as well as of stone. A very fine figure of 
Christ, seated in the attitude of benediction, 
has been preserved in Orvieto, and was once 
attributed to Niccolo Nuti of Siena, who, 
according to Venturi, had a large share in the 
much-disputed reliefs on the fagade of Orvieto 
Cathedral. 

Fortunately a good many wooden figures by 
Nino Pisano and his 
school have survived. 
A Virgin in the 
Museo Civico at Pisa, 
from a group of the 
Annunciation, makes 
the strongest appeal 
today and is extra- 
ordinarily modern in 
conception. She 
stands, firmand erect, 
in a long, closely- 
fitting dress painted 
red, with her head 
uncovered and having 
no mantle to conceal 
the fullness and 
beauty of her form. 
Even the movement 
of her arms is so 
free that at first sight 
she might almost be 
taken for a study of 
a girl with no 
religious significance 
at all. Naturalism of 
this kind, with so 
much fresh grace and 
beauty, would have 
been remarkable in 
the period when 
Luca della Robbia 
first introduced the 

Victoria and Albert Museum bare- headed 
ANGEL OF THE Madonna; inthe mid- 
ANNUNCIATION fourteenth century it 
(Official photograph) is inconceivable. The 
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only explana- 
tion offered is 
that the figure 
was intended 
to be arrayed 
in a_ real 
mantle—hardly 
a very attrac- 
tive hypo- 
thesis! But 
if we remem- 
ber that the 
mantle may 
have been a 
piece of beauti- 
ful Lucca silk, 
or embroidery 
—in fact, a 
work of art no 
less than the 
figure itself, 
and suited to 
it with a fit- 
ness which the 
Early Renaiss- 
ance rarely fail- 
ed to achieve 
—then the idea 
may appear less 
wounding to 
our suscepti- 
bilities, than 
considered in 
the light of the present image-dresser. 

The Victoria and Albert Museum possesses 
an angel from a similar Annunciation, not quite 
so vigorous but full of gentle grace, which, 
according to Fabriczy,* belongs to a Virgin in 
the Louvre. The best-preserved group attri- 
buted to Nino is in the Lyons Museum; others 
are in Santa Caterina and in the Museum at 
Pisa and in the Cluny Museum. How great 
was the influence of these works on the 
Florentine sculptors is perhaps best seen from 
the fact that in the early fifteenth century 
there was still a demand in Florence for 
sculptures in the Pisan manner, of which 
the wooden figure of the Virgin and 
Child in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
unfortunately scraped clean of its colour, is a 
good example. 





Louvre 


VIRGIN OF THE 
ANNUNCIATION 


*See Jahrbuch der Koniglich Preussischen Kunstsammiungen, 
1909, vol. xxx, Beiheft p. 6. 
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TEA GATHERERS IN CEYLON 
By G. Spencer Pryse 


EMPIRE POSTERS 


By MARTIN HARDIE 


ORE than a year ago I contributed 

to APOLLO an article about the 

“ British Empire Lithographs ” of 

Mr. Spencer Pryse.* A report by 
the Imperial Economic Commission had just 
been issued, and I wrote: “ The Government 
may well think of the poster-work of Spencer 
Pryse when considering the Commission’s 
appeal to the British public, and their recom- 
mendation for intensive advertisement of 
Empire products. There could be no more 
direct and simple appeal, and no better en- 
couragement to think and buy imperially, than 
that given by a series of posters such as these.” 
Since then an Empire Marketing Board has 
been appointed by the Government, and has 
embarked on a large scheme which embraces 
posters by Mr. Spencer Pryse and other artists. 
That, I presume, is why the Editor of 
APOLLO has invited me to say something 


* See APOLLO, vol. ii (October 1925), p. 203. 
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about the scheme as a whole, with special 
reference to the two finished posters here 
reproduced. 

The Empire Marketing Board has clearly 
adopted with enthusiasm the idea of a poster 
campaign. They have commissioned a series 
of preliminary designs, and at the Royal 
Academy in November last they exhibited 
drawings by well-known artists, together with 
two actual lithographs worked out in colour on 
the stone by Mr. Spencer Pryse. At the 
moment the Board is clearly investigating 
possibilities, conducting experiments, and 
wrestling with the difficult problems involved 
in deciding the nature and scope of the posters 
required. For this particular purpose the 
posters must have the accepted qualities of a 
good poster. They must be arresting and 
vigorous. For an imperial purpose they must 
be dignified : cheap humour can have no place. 
They must tell their tale in a simple form that 
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will appeal to the masses ; their tendency must 
be, in the main, pictorial and realistic. They 
must be correct in their portrayal of costume, 
activities, and surroundings. 

Again and again I have advocated for the 
poster a bold, abstract, conventionalized design 
in “significant form.” But for the large 
purpose for which these posters are required, 
one doubts whether an abstract intensification 
of the material would meet the wide require- 
ments of the scheme; whether even the most 
capable of modern designers could produce, 
imperially, a symbolism that would encourage 
multitudes to purchase Empire goods. No 
decorative patterning will create an appetite in 
anyone for a commodity that he has never in 
the least desired. Some pattern may sink into 
his subconscious mind as associated with the 
name of a definite firm, but no pattern will 
subconsciously connect itself with his duty to 
buy Australian wine or South African raisins. 
You may convey to the masses by means of 
some succinct symbol or pictorial slogan—a 
flag, or a never-setting sun—something of 
what Empire means, but you cannot in this way 
bring pictures to their mind of the greatness 
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and resources of our Empire and of what the 
trading and marketing of Empire means. 
Obviously a compromise is necessary. One 
feels that the public must be taught about 
prairies and ranches, rice fields and vineyards, 
by means of posters that will give them pic- 
tures which they can readily understand. If 
those pictures show significant form and are 
bold and emphatic in design, so much the 
better. Not only Mr. Spencer Pryse, but other 
well-known artists whose designs were shown 
at the Royal Academy, can be trusted to com- 
bine simplified realism with effective design. 
Those who are interested not only in the 
work of the Imperial Commission, but in the 
progress of the modern poster, will rejoice in 
the fact that the Empire Marketing Board has 
embarked on two innovations of the highest 
importance. In the first place, making an 
initial experiment with Mr. Spencer Pryse’s 
two posters, they have placed the creative 
poster-artist in direct touch with the public 
by means of lithographic drawings made by 
the artist himself on the stone or, rather, the 
successive stones, from which the design and 
colour are printed. To explain why this may 





RICE HARVEST IN INDIA 


By G. Spencer Pryse 
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TRADE LABEL 
By McKnight Kauffer 








be described as an innovation means, at the 
risk of being a little tedious, diving into his- 
tory. From its discovery by Senefelder in 
1798 until well into the nineteenth century, 
lithography was an original medium; the 
artist always drew on the stone himself. The 
method was used for many years for the pro- 
duction of illustrated books of the highest 
quality, such as Thomas Shotter Boys’s “ Pic- 
turesque Architecture in Paris, Ghent, Ant- 
werp, Rouen, etc.” (1839), and “ Original 
Views of London” (1842). As an artistic 
process of original production the auto- 
lithograph of smallish size has survived, and 
has even come to new life, so that the collector 
of today treasures in his solander boxes, not 
merely etchings, mezzotints, wood-engravings, 
and so on, but signed proofs of lithographs by 
Frank Brangwyn, Charles Shannon, and many 
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other artists. The existence of the Senefelder 
Club testifies to the well-deserved vogue of 
the auto-lithograph. 

When the poster came into vogue artists 
of individuality were attracted by the immense 
possibilities of the lithograph as a means of 
direct expression. One has only to think of 
the superb poster work, done on the stone, by 
artists such as Steinlen and Forain, Manet and 
Toulouse-Lautrec. In recent days auto-litho- 
graphic posters by Mr. Frank Brangwyn, 
Mr. Spencer Pryse, and others have occasion- 
ally been displayed, thanks to the knowledge 
and initiative of Mr. Frank Pick, by the 
Underground Electric Railways Company. 
And before the war the Labour Party com- 
missioned Mr. Pryse to make a set of auto- 
lithographs for use as political posters. 

But the commercial success of the poster, 
and the adaptation of photographic methods 
for reproductive purposes, has meant that the 
trade lithographer stepped in and said to the 
artist: ““ You make a picture or a coloured 
drawing, and we will do the rest.” The poster 
became a reproduction; it ceased to be the 
direct, personal work of the artist. The stone 
gave way to the less cumbersome and less 
expensive zinc plate (the quality and the 
reproductive capacity given by the stone 
surface being therefore lost), and the old 
flat-bed press and the practice of printing by 
hand yielded to the rotary machine, printing 
from cylinders at an amazing speed. 

The trade-lithographer will set one man to 
prepare separate metal plates, another man to 
mix colours, and a separate machine-minder 
will be responsible for the strength and in- 
tensity of each successive tint. The result is 
often excellent, an astounding facsimile of the 
original picture; but it is a copy, and not 
original work. The artist himself is not 
exploring the possibilities of his medium as he 
should be, and working in sympathy with all 
its subtleties, as he must do with his design 
in tempera or oil. That is a loss to the poster, 
a bar to its full development. And it is a 
system that has its dangers, for it implies that 
any painter can make a poster, and nothing is 
farther from the truth. Nothing could be 
more harmful to the traditions and future and 
real value of the poster than to imagine that the 
way to obtain a series of ideal posters is to 
commission a number of members of the Royal 
Academy to paint pictures for the purpose, and 
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to leave it to the trade lithographer to do the 
rest. 

In the case of Mr. Spencer Pryse we have 
an artist who understands his medium, and his 
two posters showing tea-gatherers in Ceylon 
and the rice harvest in the paddy-fields of 
India have been carried out entirely by his 
own hand on a series of stones. They are pro- 
bably the largest auto-lithograph posters made 
in this country with a full scheme of colour. 
Great technical difficulties must have been 
surmounted in handling and printing stones of 
this size, weighing about half a ton apiece. 
An occasional rawness of colour may be 
amended by further experience of printing on 
this large scale. Errors of costume and detail, 
inevitable for an English artist working in 
London, must be corrected. For.home scenes 
and home surroundings the Board can rely 
with safety on the work of many fine poster- 
artists. Nothing could be more adequate and 
satisfying, for instance, than Mr. Fred Taylor’s 
“English Country Market.” With foreign 
subjects the case is different. Indeed, it would 
seem essential to the scheme that any artist 
employed on work of imperial importance 
should be sent to the ends of the Empire in 
order to ensure fidelity of dress, of action, and 
of local colour. But, as it is, the production of 
Mr. Spencer Pryse’s posters, at this early 
stage of the new scheme, may be reckoned, 
both in subject and in technical importance, as 
a gratifying achievement for the Empire 
Marketing Board. 

Not content with a progressive move in 
commissioning auto-lithographs of so large a 
scale, the Empire Marketing Board has taken 
another brave step in suggesting a system of 
framing their posters for public exhibition. 
The idea is to have a standardized frame which 
will be set up on public buildings (town halls, 
post offices, etc.) and in railway stations and 
other frequented centres. It has rarely been 
recognized in this country that the right hanging 
and placing of posters, with regard to their 
size, nature, and scheme of colour, is just as 
important as the hanging of pictures on an 
exhibition wall. The Board is taking a new 
and welcome step in arranging for proper 
display. And since the public is going to 
stand and regard posters, for the first time, not 
as posters, but as framed pictures, here again 
is an argument for the compromise as to design 
about which I spoke at the beginning of this 
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Obviously there is a claim for a 


modified realistic treatment, for something that 
the public may study and absorb as they stand, 
rather than for the startling flash and flicker 
destined for him who runs. 

The proposed frame, solidly built in oak 
(one was on view at the Royal Academy), is of 
a triptych nature, with space for a poster 
between two small panels of letterpress matter 
in the centre, and for a flanking poster at each 
end. One feels that its effectiveness might be 
enhanced by certain modifications. At present 
its length, about twenty-five feet, seems too 
great in proportion to its height of about four 
feet. And is not a length of twenty-five feet 
too much for the spectator on a railway plat- 
form to survey, without imminent danger, in 
his absorption, of stepping back on to the 
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POSTER DESIGN 
By F. C. Herrick 
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railway lines? Is it not rather too wide to 
be studied, in its entirety, from the pavement 
outside a public building ? For those reasons 
it might be better, first, for the sake of the 
general designing of the frame, to build up a 
pediment in the centre containing some symbol 
of Empire (the ship placed on the frame in 
the Board’s design seems weak and unsuitable) ; 
and, second, to contract the centre portion. 
And this leads me to suggest compromise 
again, but this time in the opposite direction. 
The centre portion which contains printed 
matter, in itself a symbolic decoration, might 
well comprise much more formal and decora- 
tive kind of design. An abstract, conventional 
treatment in black-and-white or not more than 
two colours (our illustration of Mr. Herrick’s 
brilliant poster for the Royal Mail Line shows 
the kind of the thing I mean), or one of 
Mr. Macdonald Gill’s highly stylized and 
decorative maps, would join with the printed 
matter in a complete central unity. The 
purely pictorial matter would be on each flank. 
A very important rule, indeed an essential 
requirement, must be that the two flanking 
pictures should be, if possible, by the same 
artist ; but, in any case, designed as a pair with 
regard to composition and colour. And as the 
twenty-five feet long frame obviously cannot 
be hung in railway waiting-rooms, public 
libraries, schoolrooms, etc., ought there not 
to be provision for a smaller frame containing 
a single poster with appropriate legend ? 
While writing of abstract or emotional 
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design, I should like to make a further sugges- 
tion for what might be a subsidiary portion of 
the main scheme. Why should not trade 
labels be designed, bearing the legend “‘ Empire 
Goods ” with whatever “ slogan” the Mar- 
keting Board may devise ? They might range 
from a circular ticket, the size of a penny, for 
bottles and so forth, to a label, about six inches 
by eight inches, for packing-cases. They 
might be distributed by the million—free, or 
at a trifling cost—to all merchants, shippers, 
and agents dealing with Empire products. 
These labels might well be abstract in design, 
and the Board has the opportunity to father 
the ideal label, symbolic in theme, striking in 
pattern and in colour-decoration. The public 
would soon learn to look for these labels and 
to know what they meant. Here is a useful 
field for Mr. McKnight Kauffer, Mr. Herrick, 
and other artists who excel in abstract design. 
The trade label, which is illustrated (its bril- 
liant colour cannot, unfortunately, be repro- 
duced), made by Mr. McKnight Kauffer for 
shipments of textiles, shows admirably the 
kind of work to which I refer. 

Not being in the counsels of the Empire 
Marketing Board, I am unable to say whether 
they have considered these and many other 
possible alternatives. They probably have. 
In any case, those who merely stand and wait 
may congratulate the Board on a powerful 
and progressive scheme which seems well on 
its way to the production of splendid and 
significant results. 


ENGLISH COUNTRY MARKET 
By Fred Taylor 
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SOME MEDIEVAL ITALIAN SEALS 


By C. C. OMAN 


HOUGH Italy has been fortunate 
in preserving so much of the work of 
her medieval artists, it would seem 
that in the number of seals of this 
period still existing she is poorer than might 
be expected, considering her richness in other 
directions. It is only in a very few places, 
as in the Museo Nazionale at Florence, that a 
really fine and representative collection of 
Italian medieval seals may be encountered, 
though small groups exist in many museums 
and in private possession. With regard to 
seal impressions, Italy is probably much more 
lucky, but until the immense mass of her 
documents and charters have been sorted 
out and studied with this particular purpose, 
it will remain impossible to obtain a really 
comprehensible view of her sfragistic art. 
Seal-engraving seems to have followed 
closely the line of progress made by sculpture 
during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 


Attempts have been made to attribute certain 
seals to well-known sculptors of the day, but 
though these have not generally been accepted, 
it is none the less easy to see reflected in some 


cases the mannerisms of popular artists. This 
is probably to be explained by the common 
training as goldsmiths which seal-engravers 
shared with so many sculptors and painters. 
Whilst these latter tended to abandon working 
in precious metals except when tempting 
commissions offered, the seal-engraver was 
probably primarily a goldsmith, though the 
demand for seals was sufficient to give him 
plenty of practice in this art if he chose to 
make it a speciality. Naturally the customers 
who were willing to pay most were able to 
get the best seals, but this did not necessarily 
mean that persons and communities of 
comparatively little importance might not 
sometimes obtain work of a very high stan- 
dard, as is shown in some of the following 
examples.* 

The first of the three seals illustrated here 
(page 130) is vesica-shaped, and bears the 
inscription: S. ABB’MONAST’S . NICHOLAI . M. 


* These three seals are in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
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URBEUETANI, showing that it belonged to the 
abbot of the monastery of S. Nicola di Monte 
Orvietano. In the centre isa figure in episcopal 
vestments giving a benediction—doubtless in- 
tended for Saint Nicholas. At his feet is a 
shield charged with a gateway surmounted by 
two branches in flower. A very plain pointed 
canopy surmounts the effigy. 

Though the proportions of the central 
figure are poor, the artist. has succeeded in 
giving an excellent finish to his work, which is 
largely obtained by the extraordinary depth 
of the engraving. ‘This peculiarity is common 
both to the representation of the bishop and to 
the inscription. In the case of the latter it 
might be suggested that the not uncommon 
medieval usage of erasing a former legend and 
engraving a new one has been resorted to, but 
if so the general design must still remain very 
much as originally intended, as the central 
figure has not been interfered with and space 
would not permit any drastic change in the 
form of the canopy. Neither of these shows 
much sign of the advent of Gothic influence, 
which did not begin to affect Orvieto till the 
thirteenth century was well advanced and the 
great friary of churches were built, though to 
the south of Rome the Cistercian abbeys of 
Fossanova and Casamari had become centres 
for the propagation of the new style at a 
considerably earlier date. 

By a comparison of our seal with an 
impression of another of the same provenance, 
that of Francesco,Bishop of Orvieto (1279-95),* 
it is easy to see which of the two is earlier. 
Though the general design is the same the 
episcopal seal shows the figure of its owner in 
a well-developed Gothic niche with cusped 
arch and crocketed canopy. The rendering 
of the figure itself is much more advanced in 
style, so that it would seem that the seal of the 
Abbot of St. Nicholas must have been engraved 
some time during the third quarter of the 
thirteenth century. 

The next seal, also of central Italian 
workmanship, belonged to the wardenry of the 


* Vide Orvieto, by Pericle Perali, 1919, p. 78. 
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Franciscans at Pisa, as is shown by its 
legend S.CUSTODIE . PISANE. ODIS . MIOR. - The 
Virgin, enthroned in a mandorla supported 
by cherubs, is shown holding the end of 
a knotted cord which forms the girdle of a 
friar who is at sea in a small boat with one 
companion. 


The Franciscans were rather prone to 
deviate from the conventional pattern for 
ecclesiastical seals with the usual canopied 
saints, and to utilize instead subjects chosen 
from their legends. A thirteenth-century seal 
of the wardenry of Gubbio depicts the scene 
of St. Francis and the wolf of that place, whilst 
other Franciscan seals of this time in use at 
Auxerre, Troyes, and Arras show the saint 
preaching to the birds, the Pope’s vision of 
him supporting the tottering Lateran, and the 
confirmation of the rule of the Order.* In this 
instance, however, it does not seem possible 
to find an allusion to any legend, so that it 
would seem that the scene is purely symbolical 
of the Virgin’s special care for the Franciscan 
Order. 


The seal does not belong to the early years 
of the Pisan wardenry when Fra Agnello 
Agnelli set out to introduce the Rule of St. 
Francis into England, for, though not showing 
any architectural details, it has close affinities 
with other fourteenth-century seals produced 
in this part of Tuscany. It may be compared 
with an impression of the seal Archbishop 
Giovanni de Lanfranchi preserved in the 
Collezione Supino at the Museo Civico at 
Pisa.t Though elected in 1329, local intrigues 
prevented the archbishop from ever taking 
possession of his see, but as a seal would be 
one of his first needs, it may be regarded as a 
fairly safe dating point. The subject depicted 
is the Assumption. The Virgin is seated in 
a mandorla supported by angels, whilst below 
are the Apostles and the kneeling figure of the 
archbishop. The realistic treatment of the 
Franciscan seal is not nearly so evident here, 
and it would seem that the former cannot be 
earlier than the middle of the fourteenth 

* Saint Francois d’Assise. Paris : Plon, Nourrit et Cie, pl. xxviii, 
and cut on p. 184. 

+ Le Gallerie Italiane, II, pl. xxxi. 
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century. The letterings of these seals are, 
however, very similar, and if any further con- 
firmation of the dating is necessary, reference 
may be made to the fine seal of the committee 
for the care of the streets of Pisa.* 

Our last seal differs from the others in 
having been engraved for a person who played 
a considerable part in the affairs of Italy at 
the end of the fourteenth century. It is 
circular and bears the inscription *¥ s . ALBERTI . 
MARCH.ESTEN . VICAR . CIVIT. FRE.P.SCA. ROMAN. 
ECE .AC. MUT.DN.GNAL surrounding an eagle 
displayed—the well-known white eagle of the 
House of Este. The seal is clearly that of 
Alberto d’Este, who ruled from 1361-91, 
being associated with his brother Niccolo II 
for the first twenty-seven years of this period. 
The inscription carefully distinguishes the 
dual capacity in which this family ruled their 
dominions, as the representative of the Pope 
at Ferrara, and of the Emperor at Modena— 
a source of constant embarrassment to later 
members of this famous house. 

The chief interest of this seal lies in its 
representation of the short, but most brilliant, 
period of Italian heraldic design. From the 
artistic standpoint the early and conventional 
period of Italian heraldry is disappointing. 
It seems to lack the vigour and sense of pro- 
portion which characterized the art of the 
more northerly nations. By the middle of 
the fourteenth century the lost ground had 
been covered, and Italy was producing work 
equal to what was appearing in the countries 
where Gothic art and armorial design were 
most deeply rooted. The characteristics of 
this phase—a minute attention to detail while 
adhering to conventional forms—are shown in 
the case with which each feather of the eagle 
is depicted without rendering it, for all that, 
a bird that might have ever flown over land 
or sea. The logical transition from accurate 
representation of details to naturalistic forms 
is still in the future, but our seal remains as a 
reminder that the masterpieces of the late 
Gothic art of Ferrara are no less real than 
those of the Romanesque and Renaissance 
periods. 


* Rivista Italiana di Numismatica, vol. xx, p. 119, 1907. 








LETTER FROM PARIS 


By ANDRE SALMON 


“ glory of French Art,” for which purpose it was, 

however, erected in 1900, the Salon des Indépen- 

dants has this year come into contact with an 
exhibition of a necessarily colonial as well as industrial 
character—the “ Caoutchouc.” It contains things that 
would gladden the heart of an artist so definitely modern 
as M. Fernand Léger, who is well known in Paris, whose 
influence is great overseas and who, starting from Cubism, 
has realized a sort of transfiguration of mechanical beauty. 
M. Fernand Léger prefers the iron towers of modern 
construction to the most beautiful women that ever filled 
the Venetians, whose colour he borrowed, with enthusiasm. 
To see a connecting-rod in action moves him more than 
the most perfect leg, and the smallest steam-roller excites 
him more than an impeccable torso. Out of these elements 
M. Fernand Léger has miraculously extracted an immedi- 
ately seductive, amiable and joyous art, so that the poet 
Guillaume Apollinaire, together with whom I invented— 
may I be allowed this access of vanity—the criticism of 
living art, was able to write in 1912: ““ When I have seen 
a Léger I am content!” And he did not hesitate to 
compare him to the masters of the eighteenth century. 
Yet Fernand Léger, who appeared at the exhibition of the 
“* Caoutchouc ” in the company of the poet Blaise Cendrars, 
who brought him ten pupils from Brazil, has sent nothing 
to the “ Indépendants ” of 1927. And so many others 
are falling away! Moved by a general fondness, the presi- 
dent and the vice-president, Paul Signac, full of glory, and 
Maximilien Luce, who is respected, have beaten to arms 
with the best of will. They have obtained the support 
of Henri-Matisse, who has sent an odalisque, an exquisite 
female figure—one of the masterpieces of “ Coloured 
Volume.” Nevertheless, the “ Indépendants” are very 
seedy. What was once their good fortune is now leading 
them to ruin. At a time when painting is practised as 
generally as the piano, this salon without a jury is nothing 
but a meeting-place for amateurs of the most mediocre 
type. These amateurs are well informed, and no longer 
show even the naiveté which makes so many blunders 
pardonable. It is, in fact, the triumph of that middle class 
which is condemned even at the Salon des Artistes 
Frangais. But this general crisis in the salons of which 
I have written before does not date from yesterday. How 
could things go otherwise ? What special attraction can 
the salons offer now that so many important exhibitions of 
individuals or coherent groups solicit our attention all 
the year round ? I will never cease writing that the salons 
are only a danger, on account of the false idea they may 
give, thanks to the defection of some and the invasion of 
others, of what used to be styled “ the latest condition of 
painting.” 

The excellent critic, Louis Vauxcelles, gave us much 
more satisfaction in organizing at Marcel Bernheim’s an 
exhibition entitled “ The Painter and his Family.” Vaux- 
celles is not always mistaken in thinking that the artist 
is particularly inspired when he selects his model among 
his own people. After all, in order to be right, it is only 
necessary to choose one’s painters well. To be sure, it 
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is no use expecting too much of Picasso, who, however, 
painted an admirable portrait of his young wife and an 
arresting head of a child without the least trace of Cubism. 
But we know what piercing marvels resulted from Marc 
Chagall’s fidelity to a model as pure as a Virgin of Cologne, 
his own daughter. Renoir made his servant pose for him, 
and she, according to the sentimental ideal of our small 
bourgeoisie, was “‘a member of his family.” My friend 
Vauxcelles has knocked at the doors of other studios too. 
He has succeeded in picking up a splendid thing: the 
portrait of the late Modigliani by himself. Poor Modi- 
gliani! Miserable and half a vagabond, but fetching to-day 
such imperial prices, he constituted in himself his whole 
family. 

In his singular, picaresque memoirs of “ Montmartre 
au Quartier Latin,” the poet and novelist Francis Carco, 
who is sensibility itself at the service of psychology, gives, 
in spite of some insignificant errors in details, very moving 
pages of harrowing “ documents ” on the life of the great 
Jew of Livorno. At Bernheim’s there is also another fine 
canvas by Modigliani, rich in modulated lakes, the “ Wife 
of the Artist,” the poor little Jeanne Hébuterne, his in- 
genuous pupil, who at twenty threw herself out of the 
window, the great man she adored and venerated having 
died in hospital. Her family refused to recognize the 
mutilated body, and it was necessary to have recourse to 
ruse in dealing with these misguided people in order to 
secure decent burial for the poor little thing, who died of 
love two days after the sumptuous funeral—the Parisian 
apotheosis of Amédéo Modigliani. 

Last month the memory of Eugéne Boudin, celebrated 
for his skies and having the rare merit of being the first 
to recognize in their flowering time the exceptional gifts 
of him who was to become the great Claude Monet, was 
frequently recalled. Chance, which is responsible for 
many things, ordained that at this moment there should be 
opened in Paris an exhibition of the works of Eugéne 
Boudin in the galerie Durand Ruel—a little temple ever 
open to the devotees of Claude Monet. This was pre- 
ceded by aless important but very characteristic exhibition 
at the Galerie Fiquet. 

It is now beyond doubt that Eugéne Boudin, a little 
master by turns too highly praised and, when his first 
disciples surpassed him so greatly in daring, unjustly 
neglected, must be regarded as a precursor of 
Impressionism. 

The correspondence between Eugéne Boudin and 
Claude Monet, carried on long after their meeting at Le 
Havre, when the little Claude had distinguished himself 
by some caricatures shown in the window of a stationer, 
has fortunately been preserved. It is one of the most 
interesting documents relating to this period of the begin- 
nings of Impressionism. It is a revelation of what many 
biographers have neglected, contenting themselves with 
examining the emancipating movement from 1874, the 
date of the famous and, for the period, scandalous exhibition 
arranged in studios of the photographer Nadar. 

I should like to do justice to two artists—one of whom, 
Dignimont, has reached his maturity, while the other 
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Jean Launois, is still in all the extemporary transport of 
youth—and, at the same time, to denounce the perils of the 
style they have adopted. The point is, that for the last 
few years, perhaps as a sort of homage to Henri de Toulouse- 
Lautrec, who possessed the genuine qualities of a great 
painter, there has been a singular abuse of the house of 
ill repute and of the passive creature who is its miserable 
idol. Oh, this is in no way an access or, if you prefer, an 
excess of virtue on my part! The critic and not the 
moralist will speak, and only in order to place these ex- 
cellent artists on their guard against certain danger. The 
place of ill repute, the gallant den, has this particular danger 
—it is too immediately picturesque, and picturesque in the 
most conventional manner. Besides, in 1927, it is not too 
much to say that the painters, driven by a vague and 
perfectly academic longing for ancient liberty, have not 
even the excuse of searching there for the “ nude in every- 
day life” which a painter of the stamp of Van Dongen 
succeeds in finding at the theatre (I mean in the boxes, 
and not on the stage) and in the ballrooms: for example, 
at the charity dance of the “ Little White Beds,” for which 
he designed the daring poster. 

What is interesting about Dignimont, who as an illus- 
trator is much sought after by modern novelists, is a sort 
of restitution to plastic art of a sentiment of literary origin. 
Animated by the book, Dignimont flies in advance of reality. 
Finally he has this peculiarity, which saves his works from 
the sin of a too vulgar eroticism, that, in love with the local 
colour which glows from Marseille to Toulon, he gives the 
place of honour in his compositions, not to the poor half- 
naked girl, dressed up like a barbaric idol, but to her 
gallant, a permanent and frequently observed type of the 
popular adventurer, the stoker of large ships or the soldier 
in the colonial army. The scenes traced by Dignimont 
exhale not the dirty, stale smell of villainous perfumery, 
but the salt smell which arises from the sea poems of our 
Tristan Corbiére, or that martial odour of well-polished 
leather mingled with the incense of pagodas which in- 
toxicates the reader of dear Kipling’s tales and poems. 
As for Jean Launois, full of the graces of a novice, he 
imposes upon us the visions of a timid boy who finds the 
most docile models in the worst places, outside the pale of 
humanity. Idealism astray! But we may guess what a 
painter Launois may become to-morrow. 

How is it that the theatre, which is after all an eminent 
enterprise of success, has not endeavoured to surpass itself 
in the approaching celebrations of the centenary of Roman- 
ticism, when even the erudites, the masters of the Sorbonne, 
have set the example, MM. Paul Hazard and F. Baldens- 
berger’s serious and yet very living “ Revue de Littérature 
Comparée ” having published in the January-March 
number a study of Victor Hugo’s “ Cromwell ” ? * 

The Porte Saint Martin, where some twenty-five years 
ago “Cyrano de Bergerac” was triumphantly produced 
and where at the decline of the year and of his dramatic 
genius the academician, Maurice Donnay, made his unfor- 
tunate début in the revue (while he was still completing 
his Aristophanesque classes in the Chat Noir), this old 
Porte Saint Martin has announced “ Berlioz.” 

The play, presented as a sort of homage, is by M. Charles 
Méré, who is held by the most exacting critics to be at 


*As well as a clear-sighted paper entitled ““La grande com- 
munion romantique sous le signe de Walter Scott.” ‘The labours 
of the last ten years have done justice to British arts and letters 
with regard to the constitutton of the romantic spirit and style. 
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least one of the men of ability to whom the ticket sellers 
bow very low. 

“ Berlioz ” proceeds from a lyrico-dramatic style which 
had (in France at least) no equivalent before 1910. In 
that year another man of ability, who, however, was sup- 
ported by evident poetic enthusiasm, M. René Fauchois, 
presented “ Beethoven,” which at last filled the great hall 
of the Odéon on the left bank, and thus restored to its true 
destination the theatre where our great Antoine had ruined 
himself by giving Shakespearean performances with a 
sumptuousness never before known. 

“ Berlioz” is conceived exactly like “ Beethoven.” 
It is the sentimental history of the musical genius, swarming 
with pretexts for recalling the most glorious timbres. 
At the Odéon the orchestra of the Concert Colonne came 
to the aid of M. René Fauchois. At the Porte Saint 
Martin M. René Bathou, one of the best conductors of the 
century, lashes the nerves of M. Charles Méré’s audience. 
Whenever the action grows weak, whenever the mechanics 
intervene a little heavily in changing. the scenery on a stage 
that has becn modernized neither by Gordon Craig nor 
by Meyerhold, at once the pathetic splendours of the Ninth 
Symphony or a heartrending fragment of the “ Condem- 
nation of Faust” arise to the rescue. A very ingenious 
arrangement, it must be admitted. 

Recently an ironic critic insinuated that M. Fernand 
Leborne, conscious of the weakness of his “ Girondins,” 
which threatened to fall flat, had stuffed his three laborious 
acts with insidious echoes of the “ Marseillaise,” with the 
express purpose of not being hissed by loyal Frenchmen ! 

That reminds me of a naive commercial traveller, who 
had had some champagne and whom I saw at the excellent 
concerts in Pavlovsk near St. Petersburg in the days of the 
Tzar, gravely rise at every accord of the “ Marseillaise ” 
with which “ 1812,” the avenger of the Russian musical 
genius, is sprinkled. 

“ Berlioz ” enjoys a complete success with a public that 
is representative of what Paul Adam called the “ seconde 
élite,” and which has been made familiar with the heroic 
and sentimental life of the great musician by the works of 
Prudhomme and Bouchot. This public recently addressed 
a petition to the Municipal Council to save the house of 
Berlioz in Montmartre from destruction. But in its 
Sunday visits it often confuses this house with the one, 
also given over to the housebreakers, called the house of 
Mimi Pinson, though the heroine of Musset’s song, a 
grisette of 1830, faithfully attached to her Quartier Latin, 
never lived here. 

But the stage of the Porte Saint Martin has something 
fatal about it, from certain aspects. Maurice Donnay’s 
unhappy revue shook the glory which had hitherto been 
intact of Mlle. Huguette Duflos, a deserter from the 
Comédie Francaise and the rival of Mary Pickford in 
the part of the peevish girl on the screen. She is a 
capable actress, but could neither sing nor dance. 

** Berlioz ” was written for M. Jean Périer, the actor 
who for a long time was the first baritone of the Opéra 
Comique. M. Jean Périer wanted to have the pleasure 
of singing once again. He forgot that he had not sung for 
so long that he could sing no more! This double error 
was quickly remedied. M. Jean Périer left the programme 
in order to take to his bed, and a clever readjustment now 
enables Berlioz to make a certain fidus Achates sing for 
him. 

This Achates is M. Dufranne, a member of the Opéra 
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Comique, who is in good voice. 
downright success. 
“ work ” of M. Charles Méré, a sly devil who rejuvenated 
the melodrama by bringing it into the “ Boulevard ” 
atmosphere, full of literary pretensions, and who, besides, 
refreshed the methods used by M. Fauchois in writing 


He enjoys the most 
That is all that can be said of the 


” 


“ Beethoven ” with the manner in which Sacha Guitry 
conceived “* Mozart,” himself profiting by the experiences 
of “ Pasteur” by the same Sacha. An excellent cuisine 
in which genius still has a place, thanks to the intervention 
of the immortal dead. 

Let us wait till the spirit of Locarno will give us some 
Wagner, till a policy of peace will authorize a Verdi, 
and our poor National Academy of Music, the Opéra, 
which could not pay its way without the costume balls, 
would have nothing to do but close its doors for ever ! 

Should the candidature of M. Tristan Bernard to the 
fauteuil of Jean Richepin in the French Academy be 
considered as an event in the theatre world? No doubt; 
since the excellent writer of French, so ironical and filled 
with such solid philosophy, has enriched our theatre with 
several works that are sure to live: “ Tripleplatte,” 
“Le Petit Café,” “ Les Deux Canards,” “ Les Jumeaux 
de Brighton,” etc. If the smiling master with a flowing 
beard like the Emperor Charlemagne is admitted beneath 
the cupola of the Palais Mazarin, the readers of APOLLO 
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will be able to applaud the success of one of our best 
Anglicizers. The writer of the bantering “ L’Anglais 
tel qu’on le parle ” is the most fervent reader, the friend, 
I should say, of the divine Shelley, of Keats, of all the rarest 
among the purest of your incomparable lyrics. William 
Blake’s “‘ Marriage of Heaven and Earth” was known to 
him long before M. André Gide took the affecting pains 
of revealing it to the readers of our revues. 

May I remind you that Tristan Bernard (who has so 
many other good reasons for figuring here as the friend 
of Debussy and of Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec) also de- 
serves the sympathy of London for having been a zealous 
sportsman at a time when men of letters had nothing but 
contempt for muscular development? Tristan Bernard, 
who started many celebrated races at the Vélodrome 
(which has disappeared to-day) of the Palais des Arts 
Libéraux, at the Vélodrome Buffalo, and on the roads, 
is the first French starter qualified, with the authentic 
licence in his pocket, for England, and is, of course, the 
only writer who would take pride in such a signal privilege. 
Tristan Bernard, who by his good nature and his equitable 
kindness has succeeded in taming the young, the wildest 
of those who are under thirty, will continue to be the 
enlightened defender of the humanities at the Académie 
Francaise, and will make both Oxford and Cambridge 
jealous of his many combined virtues. 


LETTER FROM BERLIN 


By OSCAR BIE 


character to the art of interior decoration in Berlin. 

This architect has now built his sixth theatre in 

Berlin ; sometimes it was only a case of reconstruc- 
tion, but he does this so thoroughly that it equals a new 
building. His latest creation, the Renaissance Theatre, has 
just been opened, and he has transformed this narrow, 
shabby hall, which had its cloakrooms underground, into 
one of the most charming theatres of Berlin in such a way 
that one no longer recognizes the old building. Of course, 
he has taken one of the adjoining houses in order to provide 
the necessary space, but he has carried out the connection 
remarkably skilfully, so that it gives the impression not of 
an extension, but rather of a new building for which only 
the old walls and pillars were utilized. One enters into 
a delightful vestibule, the lighting of which produces an 
atmosphere; the encircling corridor greets us with the 
gaiety of yellow silk; the doors are quite particular, with 
coquettish hangings ; on each side a winding stair leads up 
to the circles, a staircase with the sweetest twist built 
into a wrought-iron framework which, in design and 
execution, is in itself a work of art. Every detail has been 
treated with the utmost taste. We are in the upper corridor, 
and the play of line and colour below repeats itself in an 
even more delicate way in the pink doors, with their spark- 
ling handles. The corridor extends on either side into 
snug red foyers—how was the space for these found ? 
Now we enter the auditorium. We at once recognize 
Kaufmann’s style in the unusual treatment of the material 
—light wood in the circles, and in the plain walls of the 


Oz KAUFMANN is beginning to give a certain 
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proscenium, into which the boxes have been cut. A 
prettily folded red curtain completes the picture looking 
towards the stage. The eye is carried up to a dazzlingly 
beautiful wide-spreading chandelier, and receives the 
pleasant impression of dainty red boxes which recede into 
the background behind the first tier. The principal effect, 
however, lies in the rounded walls of this first tier, which 
Cesar Klein has decorated with a great mosaic of all sorts 
of precious woods, in the Japanese style, so large, so broad, 
so sparkling and shimmering with colour that no theatre 
as yet can boast of an equally original decoration. Yes, this 
is, indeed, a masterpiece of reconstruction and imagination, 
and the lines of the balcony, of the walls, and of the ceilings, 
which at one time were dying of boredom, now vibrate 
in the happiest artistic mood. Perhaps the grey fauteuils 
are a little too sober for the setting, but the smart people 
will soon cheer them up. 

A high yellow house has stood for some time on the 
Kemperplatz, and has endeavoured, not very successfully, 
to introduce a specimen of modern city architecture into 
the Tiergarten. The ground floor was intended for some 
sort of a fair or exhibition, but gaped into the street empty, 
and was always waiting for an amateur. Then came the 
famous Herr Schottenhaml, from Munich, and decided, 
in order to meet a universal requirement, to turn it into a 
coffee-house. He had the brilliant idea of giving the job 
to Oscar Kaufmann. And, come what may, it has become 
a sight which will attract at least as many visitors for its 
art as for its coffee. Kaufmann has again easily surmounted 
the technical difficulties of the plan—a double axis—and has 
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concealed it with such taste that he has, in fact, gained new 
spatial charms by it. The dominant colour of the first 
room is pale blue, with embroidered silk on the walls, 
clusters of lights which rise up in columns, and concealed 
light from the ceiling, which is painted by Cesar Klein. 
The second hall is like a glittering staircase, surrounded 
by overhanging balconies, the walls are covered with mar- 
vellously opalescent plaques which, though made of quite 
ordinary glass, produce an effect of enchantment by being 
placed over looking-glass. The luxuriant chandelier is 
reflected in them. Enamelled animals climb up the long 
wall over regularly disposed pedestals in the co-ordinated 
style of ornament, which is Kaufmann’s speciality. Cas- 
cades fall between them, columns of water adhering to 
glass tubes in order that they should not lose the severity 
of form. The ceiling is painted by Jackel. We move down 
gradual steps into the cellar regions to the bar, which is 
covered entirely with red morocco leather. Then we mount 
up into the dancing hall, the walls of which glow with 
transparent alabaster, pink, striped with dark, a fairy- 
tale-like wall, against which the silhouettes of the dancers 
stand out dark. Ludwig Kainer has covered the piers with 
all sorts of suitable pleasantries. Finally, we rest in the 
Berlin hall, full of the good old atmosphere, even down to 
the window curtains. On the walls hang 150 works of the 
Berlin porcelain factory, paintings ranging from Frederick 
the Great to the revolution of March 1848—all manner of 
reminiscences of Berlin, often taken from rare books, which 
delight the senses of the coffee-drinkers. There is no need 
to add that every room is carried out according to its style, 
even in the furnishing, and that the most refined taste prevails 
over any danger of incongruousness. Of course, it is possible 
to drink coffee in the barest white room without any 
decoration, but no one will deny that here an opportunity 
has been found for the untrammelled expression of an 
artist’s fancy. 

Kaufmann does not belong to the absolute structurists of 
the latest school. Straumer, Erich Mendelsohn, Behrens, and 
Taut follow, perhaps, the path that will lead to the cubistic 
city a la Metropolis of the future. They belong to one part 
of the architectural spirit of Berlin. The other part derives 
from the men of fantasy whose first great representative 
was Alfred Messel. Messel treated even construction as a 
problem for the imagination. He collected the styles of 
every age for a synthetic creation. But his problem was 
form. Kaufmann’s point of departure is material. It is 
his very nature to discover in the highest imaginative 
tension new combinations of any materials, to arrive at 
new natural effects, to gain new melodies and rhythm, and 
thus to create undreamed of effects out of given material. 
That is, indeed, what his theatres, his café, and his recon- 
structions amount to. Along these lines he is already 
historically recognized as an artist of a very personal note, 
with untiring powers of invention, and it is fortunate that 
in the barrenness of the modern great city such architec- 
tural fantasy is still possible, and contributes to lessen 
the dangers of theory, of cubes, and of steel girders. 

Going through the exhibitions of younger artists one 
notices lately, as a rule, that nearly all of them evince in 
their painting the struggle between form and subject, the 
form which they have inherited from the Expressionists 
and the subject which today once again stimulates 
them. They adhere again to reality, and they somehow 
waive the formal tendencies, partly by overcoming them 
inwardly, partly because they like the subject itself to be 


more decorative, and partly because they apply them to 
incidental matters of technique. There is, for example, 
Conrad Felixmiiller, who interested us at one time by the 
stylization of his over-life-size heads, in which character 
was broadened to a sort of ornament. Now he is holding 
a one-man show at Goldschmidt and Wallerstein’s, and 
the change has taken place. In his heads there are still 
some remains of his earlier method, especially in the red 
colouring, and his landscape is still decorative in the mosaic 
character of its colour; but, on the whole, above all in 
massing things, he has returned to Nature, leaving his 
stylization free play in his black-and-white works, especially in 
his wood engravings, where he shows extraordinary capacity 
in drawing heads of Liebermann, Corinth, and Sternheim 
in a rich linear system. Another case in point is Erich 
Klossowski, who formerly almost approached Poussin in 
his decorative works, and has now suddenly thrown himself 
into the arms of pure Nature and draws motives of the 
Ammersee with childlike quietness and simplicity. These 
new pictures are exhibited at Flechtheim’s. They are 
light, little colour-notes in which he has lyricized the 
smithies, churches, streets, and steamboat stations with- 
out losing anything of their living substance. Those who 
know him, and so remember how at one time he took up 
the whole great Parisian culture, and how sceptical he was 
with regard to all the movements of the time and towards 
himself, will admire the honesty with which his pure 
German soul has here touchingly freed itself from all the 
formal foreign influences. 

How little are we concerned with this problematic 
struggle in the artist when we come across good older 
pictures, even by such painters as Cézanne and Van Gogh, 
in whom the dilemma of form and subject was present. 
Berlin offers at the moment a brilliant opportunity for such 
a judgment in the magnificent exhibition of French 
painting organized by the well-known Munich firm of 
art dealers, Thannhauser in the “ Kiinstlerhaus.” The 
“ Kiinstlerhaus,” in the Bellevuestrasse, was so far the 
head office of the Society of Berlin Artists (Verein Berliner 
Kiinstler). But the exhibitions organized by this society 
moved no human soul. Then a former sculptor, Herr 
Hinrichsen, took over the business and brought some fire 
into it, first with this parade of the Frenchmen, which was 
followed in February by a parade of the Germans. Such 
a collection of Cézanne’s has not been seen in Berlin for a 
longtime. There are still-life groups, the two old-fashioned 
** Sisters,” landscapes of most delicate atmosphere, nudes, 
the “ Boy with the Red Waistcoat ”—a paradigm of Cézanne’s 
art of colouring—the “Boy with the Skull,” the “Card- 
players,” altogether thirty-two Cézanne’s, each finer than the 
other, and everyone enjoys this great art as a unity 
of and a personality without an esthetic sophism. 
There are fourteen Van Goghs—powerful landscapes 
and flowers, masterly heads, including himself, the “ Boy 
with a Cap,” several Arlesian women; it is impossible 
to complete the study of this single synthesis of 
individual drawing and colour. Besides, there are delight- 
ful Corots, Delacroix, Daumiers, a brilliant series of 
Degas, splendid examples of Monet, the recently deceased 
modern old man, among them Venice in a hazy atmosphere, 
a magnificent series of Picasso and Matisse, and Renoir is 
again quite particularly well represented in twenty-six 
pieces, including his rare sculptures, the old lady with the 
parrot, a number of nudes, portraits, and sweet landscapes 
—Renoir stayed at one time at the same place on the 
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Ammersee, which we already got to know as Klossowski’s 
convalescent home. I will say no more about Sisley, 
Pissarro, and the modern Cubists, but Manet must be 
expressly mentioned, with his marvellously conceived half- 
nude model, with his delicate blue lady before a mirror, 
and a female portrait in which the whole of Impressionism 
is already felt. 

In conclusion, I should like to mention as a curiosity 
an exhibition of painters who do not rise above the prob- 
lems which move the medium talents like these great men, 
but remain below the problems because they are not 
aware of them. It is the exhibition of painters who are 
not painters, arranged by a bookseller on the Kurfursten- 
damm. Consequently an exhibition of dilettanti, but of 
people who have otherwise somehow acquired celebrity 
and occupy themselves with this noble art as a side path. 
It is, above all, the actors who astonish one by their capacity, 
and sometimes work in a manner diametrically opposed to 
their stage temperament. Gertrud Eysoldt, so full of 
spirits, paints an almost academic portrait of her mother. 
Erwin Faber paints like a child. Steinriick gives the 
lyrical atmosphere of Heidelberg or Ueberlingen (this last 
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very well) or of Hauptmann’s house in Portofino. Margarete 
Jacobsen is something like a German Laurencin. The wife 
of Curt Goetz cuts pictures out of coloured paper. 
The dancer Kreutzberg quiets himself with appliqué 
needlework. Walter Mehring, a painter of witty apergus 
in the manner of Chagall, is the most important here. 
Arno Nadel, as a rule so soft in temperament, paints the 
most explosive portraits of Valeska Gert. The lawyer 
Kobel poses as an academician, while the textile manufac- 
turer Goritz, the friend of Corinth, naturally worships his 
manner. The proprietor of the bookshop himself, Herr 
List, is furiously addicted to painting figures and land- 
scapes which might have led him along another path 
than his amiable bookshop. The draughtsman Dolbin, 
who can produce any portrait at once from his store of 
many thousands, is himself drawn in the restaurant of the 
actor Schwannecke by Leonard Frank the poet, Mehring 
the satirist, and Szakall the actor, and all these can be 
seen here together. A broker comes in and offers his 
staggering still-life of bottles for exhibition. A workman 
enters and begs that his landscapes made of wool should 
be accepted. Well, that is enough. 
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DRAWINGS OF THE EARLY FLEMISH SCHOOL, by 
A. E. Popuam, ot the Department of Prints and Drawings, 
British Museum. With 72 illustrations in  collotype. 
Ernest Benn, Ltd. 18s. net. 

What strikes one after perusal of Mr. Popham’s interest- 
ing collection of Early Flemish drawings is the extreme 
uncertainty which accompanies the attributions of these 
drawings to their possible authors, and this in spite of the 
fact that Mr. Popham is an expert of unusual sensitiveness. 
One sentence will demonstrate this. Of Roger van der 
Weyden’s spirit he says : “ It has a sort of petrified passion 
which, though not moving, is uncannily, even unpleasantly, 
impressive.” This is quite excellent. Nevertheless one 
notices throughout that ex wunmgue leonem does not 
apply—as it most certainly ought to—to the drawings by 
Old Masters, or Modern Masters, for that matter, having 
regard to the fact that a drawing is comparable to hand- 
writing. Matters of historical criticism and interest apart, 
one notices, as usual, that the portrait drawings have by 
far the strongest appeal. Those on pages 7 and 9 attributed 
to Jan van Eyck and his school; on pages 10 and 11 attri- 
buted to Petrus Cristus and Roger van der Weyden; on 
pages 30 and 31 attributed to Geraert David and his school ; 
on pages 44 and 47 given to Lucas van Leyden, and ten- 
tatively to Jan van Scorel, alone justify the publication of 
this book. Other, in themselves attractive, drawings are 
a fantastic landscape signed by Jan van Scorel on page 46, 
studies by Pieter Brueghel the Elder on page 70, and the 
charming early drawing of “ A Lady with a Hawk” given 
to the Franco-Flemish school about 1410-20. To the 
expert and collector the book is, of course, indispensable. 
JOHN S. SARGENT : HIS LIFE AND WORK, with an exhaus- 

tive catalogue of his works, by WILLIAM Howe Downes. 
Forty-two plates.) (Thornton Butterworth.) 30s. net. 

This is virtually a catalogue raisonné, prefaced by an 
“ Outline Sketch,” of Sargent’s life. It is a pity that the 
catalogue, in spite of its creditable comprehensiveness— 
it includes many interesting Press comments—is not 
iconographically more. consistent. Every entry should 
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have contained a mention of size together with a description 
of each picture for purposes of identification. This, 
however, is only spasmodically the case. Otherwise the 
author fully justifies his claims to have provided “a mass 
of data forming the groundwork upon which future his- 
torians may build.” That more than one future historian 
will wish to do so is certain. Sargent has an assured place 
in the history of his times. Whether posterity will concede 
to him the rank of a great artist is another matter. 

HOW TO COMPOSE A SONG, by ERNEST NEWTON. (Kegan 

Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co.). 4s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Ernest Newton’s book with this alluring title has 
now run to a second impression. In the preface to the 
new edition the author claims that it is the only book on 
the subject. There is no reason to dispute his word. And 
one can well believe that of the “‘ considerable number of 
pupils ” who have received instruction from him during 
the last twenty years in the art of song-writing some have 
become successful writers of the drawing-room ballad, and 
are “ well known to the public.” Others, more ambitious, 
“ have written songs of a higher type, but are not so well 
known.” The old question of mammon and art again. 
Mr. Newton, in any case, knows the tricks of the trade, and 
compresses a deal of information (musically illustrated) 
into 125 pages. With his advice and some mother wit a 
“* best seller ” might well flower opulently. 

WOMAN: A SATIRE. Translated from the Latin of Juvenal, 
with an Introduction by A. WriGcut, M.A.Cantab. 
and eight collotype illustrations by R. B. BROOK-GREAVES. 


London: The Casanova Society. Limited to 500 copies. 
31s. 6d. net. 


Neither Juvenal nor Casanova nor even Mr. Wright, 
who is a lecturer at Birkbeck College, and furnishes an 
admirable Introduction to this book, have cause to be 
grateful to the Casanova Society for associating them with 
the lamentably poor, unimaginative, and inartistic illus- 
trations of this otherwise finely produced volume. If an 
illustrated edition of this satire was desirable, which 
is, to say the least, doubtful, then the quality of the 
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illustrations should furnish a pardonable excuse; for 
these there is none. The edition is fortunately limited to 
500 copies. H.F. 


JAHRBUCH FUER KUNST UND KUNSTPFLEGE IN 
DER SCHWEIZ, 1921-1924. (Basel: Verlag Emil Birk- 
heuser and Cie.) 8vo., pp. 408 + plates 14. 

A comprehensive view of the art activities of Switzerland 
may be obtained from this publication. They are very 


considerable, including many museums and art galleries 


of the first-class and art schools in all the principal towns. 
The art organization is systematic and of its kind complete. 
Special articles give an added value, and these include an 
account of the celebrated Winterthur collection, the 
fifteenth-century Geneva painters and Courbet, who was 
buried in 1878 at La Tour-de-Peilz-Vevey. A biblio- 
graphy of Swiss art literature for the period covered 
extends to twenty-eight pages. The illustrations are good 
and include examples of the work of Hans von Marées, 
Arnold Bécklin, and Karl Burckhardt. K. P. 


MUSIC OF THE MONTH 


By H. E. WORTHAM 


What the Czechs are Doing.—-There has been 
plenty of material to enable me to continue with a light 
heart on the congenial subject of contemporary music, of 
which my notes were full in January and February. Then 
I was concerned with German and French music, which 
offer a very interesting comparison in the way that national 
temperaments react to similar influences. This month 
the B.B.C. provided us with the Zika Quartet, which, at 
the Grotian Hall, played a programme of Czech music. It 
was a privilege in itself to be able to listen to their beautiful 
playing, let alone the fact that they showed their qualities 
in two works which had never before been heard in this 
country. One was by Jirak, the other by Erwin Schulhoff, 
the most “ advanced ” amongst the younger Czech com- 
posers. Jirak walks in the footsteps of his great prede- 
cessors. If he strays from the path, which they followed 
with such childlike confidence, he never goes far enough 
to get lost in any morass of cacophony. By temperament 
he is a conservative, and he is conservative, not only in 
his tenderness for his Czech traditions, but also in the way 
that he allows himself to be swayed by the music that the 
German school produced in its last phases of romanticism. 
He likes solidity, and he builds up his climaxes with a 
seriousness which would be impressive were it not at the 
same time so laborious. In this he is German, a first 
cousin once removed to Mahler. His Slav blood comes 
out in a certain fire and passion, not very warm or ardent, 
but characteristic nevertheless. This Quartet of his (in 
C Minor, opus 9) was long and too derivative, too scholarly 
—too self-conscious would, perhaps, be the fairest way 
of describing it—to excite enthusiasm. Jirak has nothing 
very new to say and he is desperately anxious to say it 
impressively. The result is rhetoric. 

Erwin Schulhoff.—Schulhoff, on the other hand, 
though I would not assert that he looks at things in an 
original way, is completely free from any emotional bias. 
He is one of the young men whose aim is simplicity. 
““ Who am I ? ” says he in effect, “‘ that I should work upon 
your feelings. Far be it from me to pretend to any such 
folly, to attempt any such impertinence. If my music 
interests you by its ingenuities of rhythm and amuses you 
by its contrasts of timbres, that is all I ask. In any case 
don’t let us be too serious. The time for the old porten- 
tousness has gone by.” This, with reservations, was the 
attitude of Smetana and Dvorak, and the differences 
between them and Schulhoff are, perhaps, only those which 
divide the Bohemia of their days from the vigorous, pro- 
gressive Czecho-Slovakia of ours. I do not mean that 


Schulhoff is their peer ; I mean only to make the point that he 
is alive. His Quartet palpitates with energy, though it is the 
energy of the town rather than of the countryside. It shows 
a pleasant feeling for balance and colour, and has the light, 
almost flippant, touch which composers in their thirties 
still think becoming. The light touch in his piano playing 
was not always so much in evidence. When will pianists 
have a tenderness for our poor ears? Nor can I commend 
Schulhoff’s ‘‘ Cing Jazz-Studies Concertantes,” as they 
are quaintly named, to budding pianists. The same sort 
of thing has been better done by Auric and our own younger 
men. On the other hand, I should like to hear the Sonata 
by Vaclav Kapral (No. 3) again, and indeed to make that 
composer’s further acquaintance. Its steely brilliance 
was decidedly attractive. It seems that the frankly modern 
Czechs, like the young Germans, have escaped from the 
bondage that kills. But I don’t think they have escaped 
so fully as Janécek, who is certainly one of the most in- 
teresting of contemporary European composers. His name, 
however, was absent from the programme, for one thing I 
suppose because he belongs to the older generation, and 
for another because chamber music is not his genre. 
Janacek has completely broken in his operas, of which 
“ Jenufa” has an international reputation, with the 
Smetana tradition, and he is equally remote from any 
German, or Western, influences. He is a thorough Slav. 
The genius of this Slovak Mussorgsky will doubtless be 
appreciated here one day—in thirty years’ time his songs 
may be the common property of our singers, though to 
get at their heart they will have to sing them in Czech— 
rather an undertaking for a lazy tribe. Apropos of this 
concert, it was curious to notice that though arranged by 
the B.B.C., only a small portion of it was broadcast. The 
result was, the most interesting part was listened to by an 
audience of about a hundred people. 


Sir Edward Elgar—So much for what the most 
naturally gifted musical people of Europe are doing to-day. 
I can now return with a clear conscience nearer home. 
During the past few weeks we have had various oppor- 
tunities of hearing our own composers, young and old and 
middle-aged. An Elgar programme at the last London 
Symphony Orchestra’s concert under the composer’s 
baton proved that his music has no great power to draw 
the larger public, true though his music is to the traditions 
of the nineteenth century. One can listen to Elgar without 
any trouble. His idiom is that of the romantic school. He 
has fashioned for himself a sparkling, brilliant style, and the 
lights from its many facets—for Sir Edward Elgar aims at 
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being a universal poet in the true manner of the great 
tradition—now blaze and now shimmer in such a way as 
almost to make one believe that his music has been fashioned 
in the white heat of true poetic imagination ; almost, but 
not quite. For the beauty he serves is that of the past, 
and if you look below the rich and vivid texture of his 
style you find an absence of resilience that is the mark of 
age. His style, too, lacks unity, just as it lacks economy and 
austerity. It covers too much musical tissue and is too 
fond of riding after false issues, of standing insecurely, like 
Murillo’s Madonnas, on clouds of grandeur or sentiment. 


Our Younger Masters—From Sir Edward Elgar 
we jump at once to the younger generation, only recording 
in passing a Quartet by Mr. J. B. McEwen which was 
played by the Spencer Dyke Quartet. His “ Solway ” 
Symphony, performed during the month at St. Albans, a 
city which is following the example of Guildford in giving 
orchestral concerts, is a pleasant, cool work conceived with 
a detachment far removed from the spirit of Elgar. Mr. 
McEwen as a symphonist does not rank with his con- 
temporaries at the College of Music, Dr. Vaughan Williams 
and Mr. Holst. But he is, I suppose, the leading Scotch 
composer, besides being at the head of the oldest and most 
dignified of our English academies of music. I pass without 
more ado to Mr. Arthur Bliss and Mr. Herbert Howells. 
Bliss, at one time, was to us something of a problem, 
like his equal in age, Schulhoff, to the good people of 
Prague. After the war, when he was round about thirty, 
he was for a year or two the enfant terrible of the musical 
public. His “ Rout,” his “ Conversations,” which occurred 
in all sorts of places, including the Tube at Oxford Circus, 
excited violent sympathies and antipathies. For a com- 
poser he was talked about a great deal. This period of his 
career came to a sudden end with the “‘ Colour ” Symphony 
which was first performed in Gloucester Cathedral in 1922. 
From this it was clear that he could compose a symphony, 
though people said that a composer who was so indifferent 
to the way his music sounded should turn his abilities to 
something else. Arthur Bliss, from other reasons, did 
so, and went to California with the idea of achieving a 
reasonable synthesis between music and the pictures. 

_ Whether he converted Hollywood, I don’t know. The 
important thing, from his point of view, was that he went 
on growing, and Los Angeles was one more stage in an 
education that included Rugby, Cambridge, and the 
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Western Front. And when he reappeared at the Pro- 
menades last summer there was evidence of it. His 
“ Hymn to Apollo,” which was played for the first time 
at the Philharmonic Concert, strengthens the impression 
made by his “ Introduction and Allegro,” the impression 
that his music is more deeply felt than it used to be. How 
shall I put it? There was a time when Arthur Bliss need 
not have pretended that his music was beautiful in the 
conventional sense. To-day I doubt whether he would be 
so eager to refute such an accusation. Certainly there was 
nothing in the hymn of what the neo-criticism used to call 
the clash of sonorities and I once heard asimple man describe 
as a noise ; nothing, or almost nothing. And there 
was beauty in the gradual tightening of the genially warm 
and vague feelings which the Sun God inspires in the 
English heart until we were lifted to a fine climax. 

Mr. Herbert Howells’ Clarinet Quintet, performed by 
the Kutcher Quartet—Americans who know their business 
and each other—with Mr. Frederick Thurston at the 
Contemporary Music Centre’s concert, is of another kind. 
Herbert Howells has never submitted to the austerities 
which Arthur Bliss deliberately sought out. When his 
music has been arid, it has been from the want of the 
refreshing showers of inspiration. If that is a true 
diagnosis, then it is certain that the present quintet was 
the product of some genial rain. Never have I known 
Mr. Howells’ ideas take shape so easily and surely. 


The Léner Quartet.—It would be more than 
churlish not to mention the Léner Quartet’s series of 
Beethoven concerts in this month of March which rounds 
the century that journalists love, as it would be wrong to 
say that their interpretations are impeccable. Their good 
qualities, their smoothness, their unanimity of attack, 
their perfect intonation, everyone allows. But, on the 
other hand, they lack balance, their leader is too pro- 
minent, their ’cellist too retiring, and their readings are 
too often marred by a sweetness that is not Beethoven’s. 
Nowadays the standard of quartet playing is so high that 
no combination can afford to live on its past, and I hope 
that is not what the Léner Quartet will allow themselves 
to do. During the past few weeks I have listened to six 
or seven, all first-rate in their way. Of all I have heard, 
that which has thrilled me the most was the performance 
of the Schubert Octett by the Virtuoso Quartet, and the 
other artists who joined forces to play that immortal work. 





GRAMOPHONE WORLD 


By J. F. PORTE 


THE “ APOLLO” GRAMOPHONE 


Y the courtesy of Messrs. Craies and Stavridi I am 
having the opportunity of examining the “ Apollo ” 
gramophone under actual drawing- or music-room 
conditions. Shortness of time does not allow me to 
give a fair report on the musical reproduction this month. 
I therefore confine myself to technical features which, 
although perhaps not of deep interest to the artistic mentality, 
nevertheless seriously affect the merits of any gramophone, 
and it is obviously the business of the gramophone critic 
to advise on these. Two most important points are a 
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minimum of error in track alignment and properly adjusted 
tension of the sound-box. These may not be followed by 
the artistic gramophone user, but they seriously affect 
the reproduction and wear of his records. 

The “Apollo” gramophone has correct tracking, 
proper sound-box tension, and plays at a needle angle of 
about 50 deg. with a Columbia “ Ideal ” (or H.M.v. half- 
tone) needle. This is excellent. The tone arm has a wide 
throat and the most desirable feature of having no sharp 
bends or corners. The horn, or amplifier, is in the unique 
style of a five-foot resonator cast in solid aluminium, and 
is so constructed that this highly-desirable deference to 
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the principles of acoustics does not in the least affect the 
exterior appearance of the machine, for the latter in the 
Super VII Model is handsomely carved oak. The sound- 
box weighs 5} oz., and is quite efficient. The motor is the 
famous “‘ GGR,” which runs for over a quarter of an hour. 
Next month I hope to review the actual musical results 
of this superb but inexpensive machine. 

It is sometimes found that a record gives a wobbling 
tone where a note is sustained. This fault, technically 
known as “ swinging,” is due to the hole for the turntable 
spindle not being bored exactly in the centre, or being 
bored too large. The fault is going on throughout the 
record, but may only be noticed in sustained notes. The 
remedy is to place a piece of very thin silk over the 
turntable spindle, and place the record over thiv. 


ENGLISH CHURCH MUSIC 


The Columbia company have issued some beautiful 
records of choir singing in chapel and cathedral as follows : 

St. George’s Chapel Choir, Windsor, directed by the 
Rev. E. H. Fellowes, Mus.D. 4209: Holy, holy, holy 
(Dykes), and Nunc Dimittis in C (Stanford). 4210: Nunc 
Dimittis (Noble) and When I Survey. Unaccompanied 
anthems—4211: Hosanna to the Son of David (Orlando 
Gibbons) and O Lord, the Maker (Wm. Mundy). 4212: 
God is a Spirit (Sterndale Bennett) and O Saviour of the 
World. These are 3s. each. 9174: Magnificats in C 
(Stanford) and A minor (Walmisley). 9175: Anthem, 
Ascribe unto the Lord (Wesley), in two parts. These are 
4s. 6d. each. Rochester Cathedral Choir—4202 (3s.): 
Nunc Dimittis in B flat (Stanford) and While Shepherds 
Watched. 9165 (4s. 6d.) : Magnificat in B flat (Stanford) 
and the Old Hundredth. 

Stanford (1852-1924) was a famous composer for the 
English Church, and is buried in Westminster Abbey. 
Born in Dublin, he once expressed to me a wish to be 
regarded as a “ British ” composer. The Rev. Dr. Fellowes 
is renowned for his editing of Elizabethan music. Noble’s 
music is quite beautiful. Gibbons (1583-1625) was famous 
in his time, and is buried in Canterbury Cathedral. Goss 
and Bennett seem dull and Victorian, as, I am afraid, does 
Wesley. 9174 has a beautiful, if nervous, boy’s voice. 

Other choral items are some more of Mozart’s Requiem 
Mass—Domine Jesu Christe and Hosanna on H.M.V. 
D. 1148 (6s. 6d.), and Community Singing at the Empire 
Theatre, Birmingham, on Columbia 9173 (4s. 6d.). The 
latter is interesting, and one hears the leader exhorting 
the audience in Bunyan’s Hymn and Adeste Fideles. 


OPERATIC 


H.M.V. DB. 981 (8s. 6d.): Margaret Sheridan sings 
Ave Maria (Verdi’s Othello) and Un bel di vedremo (Madama 
Butterfly)—a simply gorgeous record, almost faultless with 
fibre needle. E. 447 (4s. 6d.) gives Rachel Morton superbly 
singing He Loves Me (Gounod’s Faust), but failing in the 
Seguidilla (Carmen). 


ORCHESTRAL 


coL. L. 1820/21 (13s.): Bruno Walter, conducting 
the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, is a genius, for one 
does not often suspect Wagner’s early Rienzi overture to 
be anything but vulgar. L 1822/23 (13s.) gives Sir 
Hamilton Harty directing the Hallé Orchestra in his own 
brilliant, if disjointed, Irish tone-poem, With the Wild Geese. 


H.M.V. The Royal Albert Hall Orchestra appears in 
two big works—D. 1150 53 : Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, 
conducted by Sir Landon Ronald, and D. 1154/57: 
Elgar’s Enigma Variations, conducted by the composer. 
The Beethoven is a great success for electrical recording. 
The double-bass passage and the soft drum-strokes in the 
scherzo can be clearly heard. The old thrill of entering 
the glorious sunshine of the Finale is curiously recaptured 
for us. Sir Landon’s well-marked rhythm, free from 
sensation, allows the immortal work its own eloquence. 
Elgar is a great conductor, and his directing of his own 
multi-coloured instrumentation is fascinating; variation 7 
is, perhaps, the most exciting piece of orchestral recording. 
We now await his orchestral masterpiece, Falstaff. Both 
these sets are issued in handsome, analytical albums (263.). 


MOZART’S BASSOON CONCERTO 


coL. L. 1824/26 (19s. 6d.). Archie Camden, with 
orchestra conducted by Sir Hamilton Harty. This is an 
absolute joy. Besides showing us the real merits of the 
bassoon, it contains some delicious tunes. Mr. Camden 
proves once again that some of the best musical artists 
are to be found among orchestral players. In his Rondo 
cadenza he introduces airs from the Magic Flute and 
Figaro overtures. It is to be hoped that the company will 
give us some more of Mozart’s lesser-known concerti. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


cot. L. 1829 (6s. 6d.). Percy Grainger makes a 
good piano record, although he is not in touch with the 
Toccata and the Clair de Lune of Debussy. 4075 (3s.) gives 
Turkish March and Impromptu, Op. 90, No. 2 (Schubert) 
arranged for two pianos. But why not original works like, 
say, Liszt’s Concerto Pathétique? 9163 (4s. 6d.) : I do not 
like Mr. Pattmann’s organ playing of the Finlandia 
(abridged) and Valse Triste of Sibelius. On D. 1559 60 
(gs.) Albert Sammons need bow to none in his fine violin 
playing of Tartini’s sonata known as The Devil’s Trill. 

H.M.V. send two contrasting piano records—DA. 827 
(6s.) : Rachmaninov, a very great pianist, playing his own 
Etude Tableau in A minor and Liszt’s Gnomenreigen, and 
C. 1303 (4s. 6d.): Mark Hambourg in La Cathédrale 
Engloutie (Debussy), which electrical recording and the 
pianist’s direct manner make quite clear, and the so-called 
Harmonious Blacksmith (Handel), cheerfully given. There 
are also two contrasting organ records—D. 1145 (6s. 6d.) 
gives Dupré playing Franck’s Pastorale on Queen’s Hall 
organ. His use of reed registration may dangerously 
suggest concertina reproduction. The other record is 
C. 1305 (4s. 6d.), giving Goss-Custard in a peaceful reading 
of Solemn Melody (Walford Davies) and Intermezzo 
(Hollins) on Kingsway Hall organ. 


VOCAL 


COL. 4197 (3s.) is Edna Thomas as good as ever in 
negro spirituals—Run, Mary, Run! and Samson and Dulilie. 
H.M.V. E. 446 (4s. 6d.) presents the English Singers, un- 
accompanied, in The Turtle Dove (arr. Vaughan Williams) 
and To Shorten Winter’s Sadness (Weelkes, arr. E. H. 
Fellowes). Their authority in old English vocal part- 
music remains unchallenged. DA. 789 (6s.) offers Joseph 
Hislop (tenor) in his well-known singing of the Northern 
songs, An Eriskay Love Lilt (Songs of the Hebrides) and 
Herding Song (Songs of the North). 
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Exhibition of Paintings, Pastels, Drawings, and Woodcuts 
illustrating Colonel T. E. Lawrence’s book “‘ Seven Pillars of 
Wisdom,” at the Leicester Galleries. 


I am not one of the favoured few who have seen a copy 
of Colonel T. E. Lawrence’s rare and remarkable book of 
which only one hundred copies were printed, but by all 
the rules of bookmaking it must have been easier to 
weld the Arabs into a nation than to mould this ob- 
streperous material into a book. A stranger team of 
illustrators could hardly be harnessed together. 

This determination on the part of the author to 
give the illustrators full freedom not only in respect of 
invention, but even in that of medium, seems a mistake, 
and at all events mars the impression of the exhibition 
as a whole. Eric Kennington has had the lion’s share 
of the work, but not only do his powerful, sometimes 
over life-size, portrait pastels war against John’s oil and 
Lamb’s watercolour, even his own comic pen-line illus- 
trations, such as “ A Forced Landing ” (No. 80), contradicts 
the spirit of his coloured abstractions such as “ Nightmare ” 
(No. 15), or “ Strata” (No. 11). William Roberts’s vorticist 
black-and-white and Paul Nash’s coloured ink drawings, 
good as they are in themselves, are in opposition to each 
other and still more to Blair Hughes-Stanton’s amusing 
and skilful wood engravings. All these things are strongly 
individual and yet inexplicable without their context. 
The exhibition is one of the most “ difficult ” it has been 
my lot to discuss, so full of interest and of conflicting 
sensations, so void of esthetic satisfaction is it. 


The Leicester Galleries : Harold Harvey Exhibition. 


The homogeneity of the pictures by Harold Harvey 
in the Hogarth Room comes as a great relief after the stylistic 
anarchy of its neighbour. Harold Harvey, like his colleague 
Ernest Procter in Newlyn, is one of England’s most typical 
and most excellent painters. His two former exhibitions 
here were good, above the average, but this show surpasses 
them. Toa sense of design and a frank delight in colour, 
Harvey has added solidity and a new appreciation of tone. 
His painting, moreover, marks a return to subject interest 
and is an advance because this is not obtained at the cost 
of esthetic qualities. “ Lovers” (No. §) is as sentimental 
as any English picture of the ’eighties or ‘nineties, but it 
combines a certain pre-Raphaelite acerbity with solid 
modelling and a subdued but engaging quality of tone. 
The “ Parrot Picture ” (No. 6) sounds as if Stacy Marks, 
of whom the younger generation may never even have 
heard, might have painted it, but what a difference, what a 
distance between him and Harvey! “The Dresser ” 
(No. 9) seems a survivor of Harvey’s earlier manner—it 
is flatter and less well designed, the contents of the dresser, 
considered as a mosaic pattern, having got the better of the 
artist ; but No. 26, “ Iris,” and No. 32, “ Bracken Carriers,” 
suggest that they would make, on a larger scale, successful 
mural paintings. Other pictures specially to be noted are 
No. 16, “A Summer Evening ”; No. 19, “ Summer,” in 
which the girl’s red petticoat has been the colouristic 
“motif”; No. 20, “ A Young Girl,” full of light, solid 
form, distance, and good design; No. 22, “ Lilian,” and 
No. 24, “ A Newlyn Fisherman,” show that he has the 
qualities of a portrait painter as well: they are psycho- 
logically excellent; the painting of the fisherman’s hands 
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should not be overlooked. The landscapes, though 
likewise well designed and attractive, seem to have a some- 
what sultry, or a viscous atmosphere which I find difficult 
to breathe. Harvey, who is perhaps not advanced enough 
to satisfy the devotees of more abstract art, is, nevertheless, 
I am convinced, one of the English painters who will be 
remembered when others are forgotten. 


“* Les Peintres-Graveurs Indépendants” Second Exhibition 
at the Leicester Galleries. 


I have not been invited to view the Painter-Etchers’ 
exhibition, so cannot say howit compares with the “‘Peintres- 
Graveurs Indépendants,” but I can imagine it. Continental 
artists, even those that are less “indépendants,” make 
little business of printing media; they use metal or wood, 
needle or graver as they use paper, pencil or charcoal, 
without worrying about technical processes. The result 
of such collections as the present one is an impression, not 
so much of prints as of spirited drawings, sprinkled only 
here and there with prints in which the medium itself 
contributes conspicuously to the success. 

Amongst the things which attract as drawings are 
Chagall’s “‘ Auto-portrait ” (53) and “ Sur le banc” (15), 
neither of them more than humorous in effect, though 
possibly otherwise in intention. Unfortunately Laboureur’s 
delightful sense of line and of design, evident in all his 
clean engravings (10, II, 22, 56), tend likewise to look 
comic owing to the elongated distortions which he con- 
stantly repeats and which, so far as I can see, have no 
meaning. Henri-Matisse’s (57, 58) work is becoming less 
and less revolutionary ; he will end, one begins to anticipate, 
very much where he began—that is to say, long before he 
tried to reduce his mentality to that of the “ five-year-old.” 
Other prints worth noting are “ Entrevaux” (3) and 
“ Féte Nautique ” (4), both by de Waroquier; Hasegawa’s 
“ Bouquet et Aquarium” (48), Hermine David’s “ Bords 
de Seine ” (13) and “‘ Concours Hippique ” (49), and de 
Segonzac’s “‘ Entrée de l’Orangerie ” (28), which would 
not pass muster before the painter-etchers. Technically 
of greatest attraction are, apart from the Laboureurs, 
the various wood engravings by Lespinasse, especially 
“Les Algues Brunes . . . ” (34), and the still-life (36) by 
Galanis. 


Roger Fry, Frederick Porter, Bernard Meninsky, at the 
Lefévre Galleries. 


The visitor to this exhibition, if he has the courage to 
exercise an independent judgment in the presence of such 
great reputations as these three artists possess, will shrug 
his shoulders at this very dull display of modern British 
art. Mr. Meninsky’s watercolours—unlike the oils one is 
accustomed to—are painfully amateurish and pointless. 
Mr. Roger Fry seems to have lost his Cézanne enthusiasm 
and acquired none of his own. There is neither vision 
nor design in these things, unless one is satisfied to call 
certain obvious markings of the landscape in a painting 
called “The Evening Bathe” by that name; but the 
figures of the bathers which might have furnished the key 
to the pattern, now mere meaningless spots, give the lie 
to this satisfaction. His best picture here is “ A Farm 
Close,” but the detour via France and Cézanne which the 
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author has made during the last seventeen years seems to 
have been a waste of time : he could have got there much 
more directly and rapidly via Constable. 

Mr. Porter is, perhaps, the greatest artist of the three. 
He has definite convictions ; he has a personal colour-sense 
n which a yellow-brown and a yellow-green predominates ; 
he has a much more natural—i.e. not an acquired—sense 
of design. Of his ten pictures here, however, only two or 
three do him full credit, viz. “ Sussex Landscape ” (2), 
“ Landscape” (7), lent by Mr. Courtauld, and “ The 
Road to La Calle ” (9). 


Mr. Martin Hardie’s Etchings and Watercolours at the 
Lefévre Galleries. 


Mr. Hardie’s etchings are always sure to please a large 
number of the public. He knows how to choose “ spots ” 
which lend themselves to his favourite design-convention, 
so that out of the forty-odd etchings threequarters at least 
would make agreeable acquisitions. He is less successful 
where he has attempted ambitious sky effects, as in ““ The 
Quiet West ” (No. 11) or “ Sunset in Scotland ” (No. 28) 
Also his watercolours, though pleasant enough in general 
effect, do not suit his hand so well as designs in which 
play can be made with a few simple lines. 


The Society of Women Artists at the Royal Institute 
Galleries. 


I must confine my review of this exhibition, which 
embraces over six hundred works, for want of space to 
the mention of fewer things than might perhaps deserve 
to be noticed. Amongst the watercolours in the little 
gallery, Mrs. Averil Burleigh’s “‘ Barnstormers” (No. 73), 
Miss Elaine Barran’s “‘ Winter” (No. 86), and Miss 
Ena Rollason’s “‘ Lady Betty” (No. 104) are all distin- 
guished by good workmanship and a definite feminine 
charm. Miss Ethel Hatch’s “Flower-pieces”’ (Nos. 102 
and 108), especially the one with the light background, I 
should place hors concours ; she is a past-mistress of her 
particular branch of art. In the large gallery Mrs. Granger 
Taylor’s pastels (124, 125, and 131) dominate the centre 
of the east wall, but her “ Study of the Nude” (131) 
demonstrates the feminine tendency to over-emphasize. 
Miss Florence Cogger’s gouache “Wild Flowers ” 
(No. 133) is an unostentatious, but very distinguished, 
piece of work. Farther along the same wall Miss Zink- 
eisen’s “ Olympians ” (No. 141) is a delightful piece of 
feminine inconsequence, whilst Miss Stuart Weir’s 
* Poinsettas ” (No. 142) and Miss Gladys Rees’s “ End 
of the Day ” (No. 143) are good, serious paintings. The 
same may be said, of course, of Miss Dorothea Sharp’s 
“ Rhododendron Bush ” (No. 153) and of Miss A. K- 
Browning’s “ Studio Mirror ” (No. 156), which occupies 
the place of honour on the south wall and only suffers a 
little from over-ambitiousness. Other pictures worth 
noting in this room are Miss Asher’s “ modern ”-looking 
“ Oxford Mount” (No. 157), Miss Cicely Courts’ 
Whistleresque “ Blue and Silver” (No. 159), and even 
better and more truly Whistleresque “ Peaceful Waters ” 
(No. 202). Miss Madeline Green’s “ The Future ” 
(No. 211) is femininely as good as ever, but she might 
change her tune in the future. Mrs. Blakeney Ward’s 
“Frank Ingerson, Esq.” (No. 235) is a sound drawing 
and rather better than the more superficially attractive 
“ Gerrard Gould” (No. 208). Of the sculpture in this 
room Miss Acheson’s “ Rags” and Miss Gertrude 
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Knoblock’s “ Young Faun” (No. 199) deserve special 
commendation. 

The craft room is again more attractive than the 
others. Mrs. Nisbet’s “ Punch” (294) merits a better 
place than it has. Miss Dorothy Sweet’s “‘ Westminster 
School ” (No. 311), a coloured aquatint, Miss Hamblin’s 
“ Miss Smoothy ” (No. 318), a coloured woodcut of a 
cat, are both very good of their kind. Miss Louis 
Thomson’s coloured lithograph, “‘ The Dreams of Youth ” 
(No. 324), deserves notice because it is a good attempt 
rather than a satisfactory achievement; the two colours do 
not fuse together sufficiently, but it only needs, one feels, 
two or three experiments to solve the problem satisfactorily. 
Miss Batty’s “ Window Panels for the London Electric 
Railway ” (Nos. 334 and 336) are good, but do not need 
the ghostly grey justifications. Amongst the woodcuts 
Mrs. Revel’s “Lane in Blewbury” (No. 462) is a 
conspicuous success, which, paradoxically, needs close 
examination to reveal its qualities. The only other picture 
in this room which calls for notice is Miss Belle Moore’s 
low-toned study of a nude back view in pastel, “ The 
Model” (No. 557). Amongst many of the “ craft” 
exhibits the following may be singled out: Jewellery by 
Miss Sandheim, Miss Munns, and Miss Hutchins; 
textiles by Mrs. Angel and Miss Williams; designs for 
cretonne by Miss Simrock; a case of pottery (No. 404) by 
Miss Leeming, the grey vase (No. 2) only excepted. 
There are several good examples of binding of which, 
perhaps, Miss Morgan’s “ Guest Book,” inlaid work 
(No. 398), is the most successful. Miss Pakeman’s binding 
for “ Sonnets from the Portuguese ” (No. 397), too, with 
its old-fashioned lettering, is very pleasing, but the lettering 
on Miss Loosely’s “‘ Compleat Angler ” (389) spoils an 
otherwise fine piece of work. There is another binding 
here completely wrecked by its hideous lettering—it shall 
be nameless. 

Mrs. Stabler, Miss Acheson, Miss Crofts, Mrs. Archi- 
bald Clay, and others show attractive small statuary. 
Amongst the pottery Miss Gow’s “ Pot” (No. 557) is 
intensely covetable. One of the most successful and, in 
fact, most beautiful things in the whole exhibition is Miss 
Cecily Butts’ “‘ Fire-Screen with Decorative Landscape ” 
(No. 508), much too good for a fire-screen, and neverthe- 
less delightful as such. 


Professor Leonard Hill’s Paintings at the Alpine Gallery. 


Professor Leonard Hill, F.R.S., is an M.B. and a 
member of the National Institute of Medical Research 
who practises painting during weekends and holidays 
“as a refreshing change from scientific work.” 

For an amateur his paintings are very creditable 
performances; he has manifestly a sense of atmosphere, 
and one feels the eagerness of his spirit to respond to his 
visual emotions and to the observation of his eyes—it is 
the lack of constant practice which prevents him reaching 
the level of his intentions. Moreover, he employs an 
impressionistic technique which makes the absence of 
firm drawing to-day less acceptable than it was twenty 
years ago, when this kind of technique was still regarded 
as new and meritorious in itself. 


Exhibition of Modern English Paintings and Sculpture at the 
St. George’s Gallery. 


The brothers Nash probably carry off the palm in this 
little show ; at all events, Mr. John Nash’s “‘ Keynsham 
Weir ” (15) and Mr. Paul Nash’s “ Riviera Window ” (23) 
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are the most complete and satisfactory compositions to 
live with. Mr. Jowett’s “ Breakfast Table ” (12) and Mr. 
Mark Gertler’s ““ China Ornament ” (11) are good seconds, 
the former light and airy and well designed, the latter 
distinguished by being entirely built up with colours rather 
than drawn in light and shade. This still-life is more 
satisfactory than the same painter’s flower-piece (1), which 
is rather too “ hot” in colour. The late Robert Bevan’s 
“ Bacchus and the Monkey ” (10) has the personal violet 
colour harmonies he latterly preferred, and suffers from the 
opposite defect rather less than from its lack of relief. 
Mr. Ginner’s landscapes here also seem a little flat and 
** alloverish.” Mr. Ethelbert White is working what one 
may call the Beechwood-colour compositions too hard; 
all his six paintings are similar and like others he has 
recently shown: his “ Suzanne” (4), however, is an 
attractive picture. Mr. Hughes-Stanton’s compositions 
of nudes are also formule which tire ; in addition they are 
hardly more than studies, except the curiously-named 
“* Sisters ” (27), one black, the other white—possibly an 
illustration of the Mendelian law. Mr. Edward Wolfe’s 
Spanish landscapes (35, 36), though also hardly more than 
sketches, are full of light. Miss Gertrude Hermes’s gigantic 
“Moth” (43), in polished brass—rather reminiscent 
of an Egyptian scarab in monumental simplicity—would 
look well as a motor mascot for which it is actually intended ; 
but her other sculpture, like that of Mr. Henry Moore’s, 
here suffers from hypertrophic simplification. 


William Strang’s Etchings at the Fine Art Society’s Galleries. 


One comes to William Strang’s etchings always with 
pleasure, but also always with a certain misgiving which 
is not easily accounted for. Strang was a superb draughts- 
man and a most meticulous craftsman, moreover he was 
transparently sincere. In addition to these qualities he 
had a kind of schoolboyish ambition, as who should say : 
“I can do what you can do ! ”—the “ you ” being now his 
master Legros, anon Rembrandt, or Daumier, or Forain, 
or some other artist whom he admired. As a result the 
real Strang is elusive. Perhaps we may see him best 
through his portraiture, though there is even here a feeling 
of Holbein translated by Wenzel Hollar—for they are 
over-modelled. Thomas Hardy (41), Laurence Binyon (50), 
and Campbell Dodgson (59) are the best examples in this 
exhibition. Apart from these portraits such things as the 
early “ Violoncello Player ” (65); the mezzotint experiment 
in low tone, “ Evening ” (61), representing an old couple ; 
and “‘ La Guimorais” (66), a decorative view of houses, 
gables and trees, probably demonstrate his personal 
outlook most clearly. Strang was always concerned with 
the “ pattern ” of his print first and foremost, so that he 
worked from the design to the subject rather than vice versa. 
This may account for a lack of conviction even in his most 
dramatic subjects, but on the other hand it is directly 
responsible for the esthetic pleasure one experiences even 
where the subject does not entirely satisfy because the 
sources of its inspiration take precedence ; this is particularly 
true of his religious etchings. 


Miss Ethel Walker’s Exhibition at the Redfern Gallery. 


If Croce is right and art may be “simply defined” as 
intuition, then Miss Walker is a great artist, for she 
manifestly possesses it ; but she takes no particular interest 
in carrying it out, for which reason one would rather call 
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her a painter of great sensibility. 


This exhibition leans, 
no doubt, in that respect. 


Charles Dufresne at the Lefévre Galleries. 


We are promised an exhibition by this French painter, 
whose penchant for quaint anachronisms is sure to arouse 
controversies. The exhibition opens on March 8. 


The New Forest Group at the Arlington Galleries. 


This exhibition, a pleasant one, contains, amongst other 
things, exceedingly charming and clean little watercolours 
by Mr. S. H. Braithwaite, and beautiful drawings of 
trawlers by Mr. John Platt, whose woodcuts in colour have 
won him a good reputation. The association with prints 
has reacted a little less favourably on the paintings of the 
other members of this group, Messrs. Hesketh Hubbard, 
Leslie Ward, Cecil Leslie, and Miss Whittington, whose 
prints are more satisfying than their pictures. Mrs. Stebler 
shows some good sculpture—in particular the fireback 
‘** Gazekas ” and a bronze mask for a fountain. 


HERBERT FURST. 


Our Colour-Plates. 


Two of the colour-plates in the present number are 
from pictures—Velazquez’ “ Surrender of Breda” and 
“* Las Menifias ”*—which are very widely known in mono- 
chrome reproductions. The colour effect of these paintings 
is, however, far less familiar, and we have therefore gladly 
availed ourselves of our photographic expert’s presence 
in Madrid to enable us to bring before our readers these 
colour reproductions. Notably the far-reaching distance 
of “ The Surrender of Breda” will surely be a surprise 
to many. The other two colour-plates reproduce French 
paintings : one, Eugéne Boudin’s charming composition, 
“The Empress Eugénie at Trouville,” in the collection of 
Mr. William Burrell—our readers will have noted our 
Paris correspondent’s reference (p. 132) to the revival 
of interest in this artist; and the other, Othon Friesz’ 
“Port of Toulon,” in the collection of Capt. Ernest 
Duveen. 


Professor A. M. Hind’s Lectures. 


We would like to draw the attention of our readers to 
the course of four lectures (illustrated by lantern slides), 
which will be given on Rembrandt and his contemporaries 
(Dutch painters and etchers of the seventeenth century), 
by Professor A. M. Hind, of the British Museum, Slade 
Professor of Fine Art in the University of Oxford, on 
Wednesdays, March 16, 23, 30 and April 6, at 5 p.m., in 
the Rudolf Steiner Hall, 33 Park Road, N.W.1. Tickets 
for the course 1§s., for single lectures §s., to be obtained 
in advance from Messrs. Thos. Agnew & Sons; Messrs. 
P. & D. Colnaghi & Co., and at the Rudolf Steiner Hall. 
Payment may also be made at the door, which will open 
at 4.30. Tickets for the course at a reduced price for 
schools, 10s., to be obtained from Professor A. M. Hind, 
24 Campden Hill Square, W.8. The hall is three minutes 
from Baker Street Station. 


The illustrations to Mr. W. A. Thorpe’s article on glass 
in the February number were from plates in the book by 
Mr. Buckley reviewed in it. 
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A MADONNA BY QUENTIN MASSYS 


REAT as has been the prestige of 

Quentin Massys since time imme- 

morial, and busy though legend has 

been round his name, we yet know 
extraordinarily little concerning the early de- 
velopment of the great Antwerp master. The 
earliest date which can be associated with any 
work by him is 1509, which year is inscribed on 
the great triptych in the Brussels Museum re- 
presenting the Virgin’s kin: and at that time 
Quentin—who was born in 1466, probably at 
Louvain—was forty-three years of age.* On 
grounds of style it has, however, proved 
possible to trace something of the evolution 
which led up to the stage represented by the 
big Brussels altar-piece; and among the most 
notable of the works which may be assigned 
to the master’s early period is the exquisite 
** Madonna ” here reproduced in colour by the 
courtesy of the owner, Mr. C. W. Dyson 
Perrins. 


The earlier history of the picture is 
almost a blank: all that is known at 
present is that it was formerly one of the 
heirlooms of the Sneyd family, of Keele 
Hall, Staffordshire. 


In design and sentiment the picture is 
Curiously archaic: the great simplicity and 
formality of the composition lead our thoughts 
to the beginnings of the great Flemish school 
of the fifteenth century; and, indeed, the way 
in which the Virgin, in her ample red cloak, 
sits, erect but with her eyes cast down, in 
front of the huge, tower-like structure of her 
golden throne, has something which strikes 
one as a definite echo of one of Jan van 
Eyck’s most delightful creations, the unfinished 
St. Barbara seated in front of her emblematic 
tower, in the Antwerp Museum. But the 
traces of Quentin Massys’ individuality are 
already present unmistakably enough. His is 


* It used to be thought that the earliest definitely datable 
work by Quentin Massys was the altar-piece in the church of 
San Salvador at Valladolid which was set up in 1504. There 
is, however, no valid reason for ascribing this work to Quentin 
Massys, and Dr. Friedlander has since recognized in it the hand 
of that puzzling artist, the “‘ Master of the Morrison Triptych.” 
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very definitely the facial type of the Virgin— 
the slightly rounded oval, the eyes set some- 
what widely apart, the straight nose, the 
pouting lips—all these are characteristics with 
which a study of Quentin Massys’ female 
heads have rendered us familiar, and to which 
the sincerest tribute of admiration was paid 
by his numerous following. Quentin’s, too, 
is the design of drapery, though, perhaps, more 
*“* Eyckian ” than in any other work of his; 
while in the hands we can see a first timid 
attempt towards the reridering of those 
delicate, sensitive hands which may be followed 
from picture to picture in Quentin Massys’ 
work. 

We know of several small full-length or half- 
length figures of the Madonna among the 
surviving pictures by Quentin Massys. Visitors 
to the Flemish exhibition at Burlington House 
were able to admire, in the immediate vicinity 
of Mr. Dyson Perrins’ picture, the exquisite 
little panel from the Lyons Museum, in which 
the Virgin, dressed in white, stands at the 
entrance of a dusky chapel, the style of the 
architectural setting being already definitely 
affected by the Renaissance. There is, too, the 
perfectly charming half-length group of the 
** Virgin and Child,” formerly in the Edouard 
Aynard collection in Lyons,* now in a 
private collection in Paris—a work very closely 
alike in style to the “‘ Madonna” in the Lyons 
Museum, and hence belonging to a consider- 
ably later stage of Massys’ career than Mr. 
Dyson Perrins’ “ Madonna.” Indeed, as one 
reviews the whole of Quentin Massys’ pro- 
ductions, the question presents itself whether 
this is not perhaps the very earliest work by 
him that has come down to us: so, from the 
point of view of the art historian, a quite ex- 
ceptional interest attaches to this work which 
at the same time—in its simple and monu- 
mental composition, its intimacy of feeling and 
glorious beauty of colour—has qualities which 
must immediately and permanently endear it 
to every lover of art. 


* Reproduced in Max J. Friedlander, Von Eyck bis Bruegel 
Berlin, 1921, plate 14. 
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SPANISH BAROQUE IN NORTHERN FRANCE 


ST. AMAND-LES-EAUX 
By BERNARD BEVAN 


AROQUE architecture in Spain has 
never ceased to excite interest, though 
criticism in the past has seldom had 
a kind word for the fancies and ex- 
travagancies of the style. Indeed, the most 
cynical epithets seem to have been reserved 
for its description. Eighteenth-century taste 
devoted its attention exclusively to the study 
of ancient Greece, while the nineteenth century 
discovered there was beauty in the Gothic 


architecture their fathers had scorned as - 


barbaric, the uninspired work of those who 
crushed the grandeur that was Rome. So 
passing through the various stages of the Gothic 
revival, from the Perpendicular to the Early 
English, they began to realize the majestic 
simplicity of the Romanesque, and now, as a 
direct reaction to this appreciation of zsthetic 
and ascetic simplicity, comes the interest taken 
in the long-despised Baroque. Happily, ab- 
stract taste and feeling are not controlled by 
trade interests, while for reasons of cost alone 
Rococo cannot now be copied, except, perhaps, 
in its North German form. It was in South- 
western Europe that the style, even before the 
rise of the Jesuits, assumed the pomp and 
ostentation which marked its character from 
the first, though Germany, too, in later days 
fell not far short in such churches as Maria 
Einsiedeln, or Ottobeuren, both of which 
almost rival the Cartuja chapel at Granada and 
somewhat similar work in Portugal. 

Few attempts have so far been made to 
collect into the fold the buildings reared under 
Spanish influence on foreign soil except those 
in Mexico and the Two Sicilies. 

England, Holland, and other Protestant 
countries were scarcely touched by the move- 
ment, which was purely Catholic in inspiration, 
and curiously enough neither was France 
deeply affected. Isolated examples, dating 
from after the marriage of Louis XIV with 
Marie Thérése, occur in the south, where 
Spanish infiltration was strongest, but the style 
never took root in the country. Amongst the 
most curious of these anomalies is the little 
church of Ste. Marie at Nevers, the reason for 
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whose existence in the centre of France has 
never been sufficiently explained. It is as if 
Spain had retaliated on the monks of Cluny 
and Toulouse for their introduction of Gothic, 
centuries earlier. Ste. Marie, however, is not 
purely Spanish, but Belgo-Spanish, and it is 
through Belgium that we get the amazing 
Spanish church at St. Amand-les-Eaux. 

St. Amand lies in the least inviting portion 
of the thickly populated Department du Nord, 
and is itself one of the dreariest, most depres- 
sing mining towns in this French black 
country. 

The abbey, originally founded in the 
seventh century, was repeatedly sacked during 
the Middle Ages, as the following unenviable 
record will show. The town was plundered 
in 831 by the Normans; destroyed by fire in 
1066; pillaged and burnt by William II of 
Hainault in 1340, again in 1478 by Marie, 
Duchess of Burgundy; captured in 1521 by 
Charles V, retaken by the French in 1667, 
occupied in 1792 by the Austrians, who were 
driven out by the Republican forces; and, 
finally, held by the Germans for over four years 
during the last war. 

It is, however, chiefly with the seventeenth 
century that we are concerned. As may be 
expected, very little remained of the earlier 
conventual buildings when, in 1621, Nicolas 
Du Bois was elected 76th abbot. Du Bois 
came of the petite noblesse of Tournai. 
We know little about him, except that he was 
an impetuous character and an inveterate 
church builder. No sooner had he been 
elected than he quarrelled with the Bishop 
of Tournai, refusing to acknowledge any 
authority except that of the Pope. He allied 
himself with the Flemish abbeys which, in 
conformity with the Council of Trent in 1569, 
had been pronounced independent, and he 
represented them at the States-General in 
Brussels. He also became president of the 
Synod of this so-called Congrégation des 
Abbayes exempts, but the Bishop of Tournai 
remained a constant thorn in his flesh for 
nearly forty years. Du Bois was accused of 
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THE ABBEY CHURCH, ST. AMAND-LES-EAUX (NORD) 


The Baroque fagade, showing strong Spanish influence, built between 1630 and 1633 


by Nicolas Du Bois, 76th Abbot 
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undue severity towards his monks and exces- 
sive expenditure in his rebuilding of the abbey, 
work on which was begun before 1630. The 
Bishop of Tournai kept an eagle eye on all 
that was going on and, finding some conve- 
nient excuse, in 1653 sent armed soldiers to 
St. Amand to remove forcibly the abbot from 
his flock. They arrived while Du Bois was 
celebrating High Mass, and it is said that he 
was so terror-struck at the sight that he fell 
down in an apoplectic fit, from the effects of 
which he never fully recovered. He was, 
however, expelled from his abbey, carried off 
to the dungeons of Tournai, and, later, ex- 
communicated. It was not till five years 
afterwards that he was able to pleurer dans 
le gilet of Don Juan of Austria, then 
Governor of the Low Countries, who obtained 
his release and reinstated him at St. Amand. 
The bishop’s machinations were finally ended 
when, in 1660, the Governor at last declared 
all his acts muls et attentoires; but poor 
Du Bois, as the result of his capture by the 
soldiers, had become paralysed, and was forced 
to seek from the Pope permission to raise the 
Host with one hand. He died in 1673, a year 
after the dedication of the church. After his 
time no important additions were made to the 
fabric, though it is probable the conventual 
buildings were modified internally under 
Benoit Marie Clement, Duke of York and 
Cardinal of Ostia,* who was made commen- 
datory abbot in 1755 by Louis XV. 

And now we come to the difficult question 
as to who designed the great abbey church 
of St. Amand. Nicolas Du Bois himself is 
usually held responsible for the plans of both 
abbey and church, but it is inconceivable that 
a man so overwhelmed with other duties should 
have actually executed the designs. Moreover, 
the other buildings he is known to have 
erected (or, at least, paid for), the “ Refuge ” 
at Tournai, later the Governor’s Palace, the 
Priory at Courtrai, and the Seminary at Douai, 
bore no resemblance to the work at St. Amand. 
In addition to this, Du Bois was only thirty-one 
when elected abbot, and before this he had 
served in the monastery as receiver of petty 
revenues, and as prior. In fact, he had taken 
his monastic vows at the early age of sixteen. 
The names of his masons, Duwez, Boulanger, 


* Better known as Cardinal York, son of Prince James Francis 
Edward, the last Stuart “‘ King ” of England, buried in St. Peter’s 
under the title of Henry IX. 
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and Brassart, give no clue to the Spanish 
influence in the church, and we only know that, 
in spite of his motto “‘ Pacifice,” he quarrelled 
with them (as with everyone else) over their 
wages, which, owing to the depreciation of the 
currency, had, they said, depreciated 38 per 
cent. 

At one time the west front was actually 
attributed to Rubens on account of the fact 
that he visited St. Amand in 1623! Later he 
certainly executed pictures for the church, one 
of which, “ The Stoning of St. Stephen,” is now 
in the picture gallery at Valenciennes. 

It is most unlikely that a local Amandinois, 
or even a Tournaisien, should have had the 
originality to produce such a tour d’imagina- 
tion as the great facade. Perhaps it is the 
work of some Spanish architect in Flanders, 
whose name and personality were swamped by 
the obdurate and overpowering character of 
the abbot. Du Bois was the very man to be in 
the forefront of every ““ modernist movement,” 
and to choose an exotic, eccentric style if only 
to defy the more sober taste of his enemy the 
bishop. Belgian Baroque is, on the whole, 
more obviously influenced by Italy than by 
Spain, for there was much trade with Italy 
through the port of Antwerp, but examples 
showing Spanish characteristics do occur, 
though never to the preponderating degree of 
the church of St. Amand. Surrounded by 
sunny orchards, the conventual buildings were 
erected on a lavish scale, and formed a huge 
square, each side 500 feet long. They included 
a bakery, a brewery, and even a tennis court. 
It was this last which excited the suspicions of 
the Bishop of Tournai as much as the splendour 
of the church, whose facade was finished in 
1633. The church was in the form of a 
Lorraine cross, that is to say, it had double 
transepts, a very rare feature in France, and a 
distinction now shared only by the cathedral 
of Nevers and the collegiate church of 
St. Quentin.* The great transept was as much 
as 250 feet in length, and 65 in width, while 
the total length of the church, from west tower 
to chevet, was 357 feet. 

From these measurements some idea of the 
immensity of the building can be gathered. 
The total area exceeded 38,000 square feet, 

* The abbey church of Cluny, destroyed after the Revolu- 
tion, also had double transepts. The magnificent church of 
St. Quentin, the work of Villard de Honnecourt, was set on fire 


in 1917 by the Germans, who also drilled ninety holes in the 
pillars and walls intending to blow up the entire edifice !j 
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and the church was, therefore, larger than 
the cathedrals of Norwich, Worcester, and 
Gloucester. The whole cost six million 
Tournai pounds. The choir, nave, and tran- 
septs were in a style totally different from that 
of the west front, and retained many purely 
Gothic features, such as traceried windows, 
and pointed arches in the main arcade, but the 
triforium was Baroque, as were the curious 
stone tribunes or galleries reared above the 
aisles, and reserved exclusively for the monks. 
Access to them was gained from the body of 
the church by a great marble staircase, the 
escalier royal, which stood at the entrance 
to the choir. The high altar was at the top of 
this, on a level with the galleries. Mass must 
have been very imposing as seen from the 
nave, and well suited to the elaborate ritual of 
the day. Beneath the high altar, on a level 
with the nave, stood the chapel of St. Amand, 
a disposition more Rhenish than Flemish or 
French. 

The general ensemble was in a bastardized 
Gothic, rather like our Charles IT style, though, 
as I have said, Baroque was everywhere 
apparent. There was no trace of Early Re- 
naissance work. Alas! we have now no 
opportunity of judging its effect, for nearly the 
whole church perished in the Revolution, not 
by fire or by the fury of sans culottes, but 
because after the banishment of the monks the 
entire abbey was put up for auction, to be 
sold in four lots for building material. As the 
result of this everything has disappeared, con- 
ventual buildings, tennis court, and church. 
To oust Christianity from the minds of the 
people even the name of the town was altered 
from St. Amand en Pévéle, as it was then 
called, to Elnon Libre.* 

Of the celebrated Benedictine monastery 
nothing now exists except part of the cloister 
(1632), the gatehouse, now the Hotel de Ville— 
afine building showing more French influence— 
two bays of the nave, and the west front of the 
church. It is this last which constitutes the 
sole remaining glory of St. Amand. The 
facade, more imposing than those of many 
great French cathedrals, is surmounted by an 
octagonal tower and dome 269 feet in height, 
flanked by two smaller towers, each provided 
with little cupolas in a similar fashion, but not 


* Elnon was the original name of the town | before the coming 
of St. Amand. The present addition, “‘ Les Eaux,” dates only 
from the nineteenth century, when the mineral waters were 
exploited. 
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capped with spires. The decoration, com- 
paratively simple at the base, becomes richer 
and more imaginative at each storey. The but- 
tresses, disguised as fretted and faceted pillars, 
give way to the fanciful extravaganza of a 
fertile brain run riot. The dominant lines 
lead the eye upwards until, round the central 
dome and the smaller twins beside it, the 
decoration breaks out into a perfect rhapsody 
of stone. 

The church, built of sandstone, rests on 
piles, as the ground is boggy and but a few 
feet above sea-level. Some damage was caused 
to the upper portions of the spire during a 
heavy bombardment in October 1918, after 
the reoccupation of the town by the Sherwood 
Foresters, but the foundations were unhurt, 
and the slight alterations necessary have already 
been carried out. Moreover, the fine carillon 
is once more livening the hours with the 
pleasant old Amandinois air, “Les biaux 
Infants d’ St. Amand.” 

It is unnecessary to describe in detail the 
ornamentation of the facade; the amazing 
luxuriance of pilastered columns, capitals from 
which all trace of the original five Orders has 
been lost, where from beneath the volutes 
or through acanthus leaves peep grotesque 
animals or leering faces, serpents in memory 
of St. Amand’s dragon; the arms, constantly 
repeated, of the abbaye of Nicolas du Bois, or 
flowing ribands with lengthy inscriptions in 
Hebrew and Latin, interwoven with the ancient 
key pattern. One or two particulars are, 
however, worthy of notice. Above the door, in 
place of the usual “ rosace ” is a blind window 
ingeniously contrived to represent the interior 
of the church in fleeting perspective with, in 
the foreground, several persons kneeling in 
prayer. Higher up, above an imposing array 
of clouds as solid as Correggio’s, is another 
blind window, circular, and containing a figure 
of God the Father holding the Orb, and in an 
attitude of benediction, surrounded by the 
Heavenly Host. 

The single western tower, though also 
found in Germany, is a particularly Spanish 
feature, as is the exterior arcading of the nave, 
springing direct from the capitals (visible to 
the right in the illustration). 

If this fagade, with its theatrical pomp and 
Ostentation, was designed to create an atmo- 
sphere of wonder, it has succeeded admirably. 
Though undoubtedly a bizarrerie, an exotic 
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freak, there is no denying its seductive power, 
while its delightful insincerity is typical of the 
age in which it was planned. The church has 
nothing in common with the present work-a- 
day world, or with the local industrial populace 
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endimanché who pretend to admire it, but 
its appeal, even with such redundancy and 
complication of ornament, cannot wholly be 
rejected even by the most academical and 
orthodox theorist. 


THE SCULPTURE OF CARL MILLES 


By HERBERT FURST 


HERE is at the present moment on 

view at the National Gallery, Mill- 

bank, an “ Exhibition of Sculpture, 

Sketches and Fragments of Monu- 
ments executed in cities in Sweden by Carl 
Milles, Professor at the Royal Art Academy, 
Stockholm.” I have transcribed this, word 
for word, from the title page of the catalogue, 
because, as a Frenchman would say, “it 
gives to think.” Would Sweden, if its Govern- 
ment so desired, be able to return the compli- 
ment and invite an “ Exhibition of Sculpture, 
Sketches and Fragments of Monuments exe- 
cuted in cities in England by”. . . a living 
Englishman, to Stockholm ? Put as a question 
in Parliament, can’t you hear the Government’s 
reply: ““ The answer is in the negative” ? 
Sweden would not be able to return the 
compliment, because we have not got such 
monuments, we have not even got such cities. 
It may be doubted whether, say, Liverpool, 
Manchester and Birmingham, could, together, 
compare in this respect with Linképing, Holm- 
stad and Vasteras, three Swedish towns which, 
I imagine, would find room and to spare in 
the Royal Borough of Kensington. 

The truth of the matter is that we do not 
like sculpture; at best we put up with it when 
we feel that a monument of some kind is 
practically unavoidable, that is to say, when 
we wish to honour the dead ; but public sculp- 
ture intended for the pleasure of the living 
either leaves us cold or at most benevolently 
indifferent, or it makes us malevolently hot 
and hostile. This attitude is, I think, deeply 
ingrained in the English character, and has 
something to do with the English dislike of 
showing the softer emotions, but even more 
with its indifference to social effort and con- 
certed action. The patronage of art we regard 
as the hobby of individuals. 

Be that as it may, no lover of art, and least 
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of all our own sculptors, can afford to ignore 
the case of Professor Milles and his work; 
it is intensely interesting from many points of 
view. 

Most artists, whether they are painters or 
sculptors, seek to achieve a style—that is to say, 
a definite manner which they apply more or 
less consistently to any and every subject. 
Perhaps the most obvious illustration of what 
is here meant is Rembrandt’s picture of 
“ Ganymede.” It is in the treatment of the 
subject a pure joke, intended to make fun of 
his Italianizing colleagues; but in style of 
painting it is the usual, solemn, golden, 
gloomy Rembrandt, and differs in that respect 
nowise from the style of his portraits or his 
religious paintings. The same thing, however, 
applies to other painters and to sculptors, 
down to the present. 

Professor Milles is the exception. He is 
at the beginning of the fifties, and consequently 
commenced his career when Rodin’s fame and 
influence were at their zenith, an influence 
from which Professor Milles did not escape. 
Rodin’s effect upon the development of modern 
sculpture was twofold, negative and positive, 
or bad as well 2s good. In the negative sense 
it destroyed the feeling for the material form 
of sculpture by stressing the pictorial qualities 
of light and shade. In the positive and good 
sense it freed the sculptors from the spell of 
the formula; it gave them liberty of expression. 
Comparison of Rodin’s “ Penseur” with his 
** Balzac” will explain what is meant. 

Professor Milles, in his reaction against 
Rodin’s sculptural looseness, preserved an 
enthusiasm for the romanticism of his con- 
ceptions. The examples and photographs in 
the present exhibition show how the artist 
studied almost every source of sculptural 
inspiration—Cretan, Archaic Greek, Classic 
Greek, Byzantine, Gothic, Renaissance, 
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Chinese, etc., and down even to the Cubistic 
formula. 

To many, no doubt, this tireless and 
ubiquitous borrowing may appear at first 
sight as a lack of individuality, as a tempera- 
mental weakness. It is, on the contrary, a sign 
of strength, or so it seems to me. Professor 
Milles makes use of many different and recog- 
nized forms of plastic expression, but he 
exploits them psychologically. They do not 
interest him, as they interest the generality of 
sculptors, that is to say, as languages of form 
only; compare, for example, the use of the 
Gothic in the Albert Memorial and of the 
Renaissance formula in the Victoria Memorial, 
or the absurdity of the mix-up of form and 
content in the Hebrew David posturing as a 
classic Greek in order to symbolize in Renais- 
sance language the power of the modern 
machine gun, as is the case in Derwent Wood’s 
war memorial. 

Such inconsistencies would be impossible to 
Professor Milles, who tempers the form of 
expression with psychological sensitiveness to 
the matter he wishes to express. By such 
means he is able to convey esthetic emotions 
which vary in accordance with the difference 
in subject matter. He can thus give us an 
epitome of the origin of European civilization 
with his colossal Cretan “ Europa and the 
Bull ”—Europa somewhat insecurely poised 
upon Asiatic passions. In honour of Tegnér, 
the Swedish national poet, he conceives a 
“* Sunsinger ” of Greek serenity—the Tritons 
and Naiads for his fountains have their 
Renaissance and Baroque fancifulness—and in 
a little figure, called appropriately ‘‘ Susan,” 
there is a hint even of mid-Victorian coyness. 
There can, however, be little doubt that 
Professor Milles is at his best in his Gothic- 
Scandinavian mood. He uses these forms of 
expression with more than convincing success. 
Nothing could be better than the medieval 
romanticism of his “ Folke Filbyter” (as the 
catalogue tells us), who “ rode round Sweden 
all his life in search of his grandson who had 
been stolen by the monks. At the age of 
eighty years he found him and died shortly 
afterwards.” Folke Filbyter, tired and worn 
out, rides on a kind of Rosinante whose four 
legs curve under the middle of its body after 
the manner of Indian bronzes. This figure 
forms the centre of a fountain with a basin 
of black granite, about fifty feet long by eight 
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feet wide, on which scenes of the Saga are 
represented. In a similar manner, that is 
to say, by adapting his form of expression to 
the character of the period to which the subject 
matter belongs, he has fashioned a statue of 
Gustav Wasa. It is carved in wood and 
painted, the hair and beard being made of 
beaten gold. The whole, judging from a 
photograph, suggests contemporary work— 
as it should do. Even more attractive 
is his “ Bishop Rudbeckius,”’ a Protes- 
tant educationist with a naked, winged 
infant genius perched humorously on _ his 
shoulder. 

One of Professor Milles’s characteristics 
is this sense of humour which manifests itself 
in unexpected ways, whether he is fashioning 
portrait statues, or architectural groups such 
as the admirable reliefs on the facade of the 
Enskide Bank, or the fantastic creatures for 
the basin of the Neptune fountain which is 
to be erected in Gothenburg. 

Again and again one is struck by the fact 
that his eclecticism, instead of hindering his 
imagination, has helped it, so that it becomes 
something new and individual. This, how- 
ever, does not mean that all his inventions are 
to our eyes necessarily pleasing. I cannot, for 
example, pretend to visualize the effect of his 
“Orpheus descending to Hades,” a theme 
which in itself seems hardly a propitious one 
for the exterior of a concert hall. It represents 
a very elongated Orpheus in the act of dropping, 
harp in hand, into what resembles a strange 
cactus-like growth, each frond, or whatever it 
should be called, surmounted by a small 
animal squirting a jet of water towards the 
centre. The fountain will be sixteen yards 
high. It is of course difficult, if not impossible, 
to judge the effect from a small model, and 
that also applies to the Swedenborg memorial 
which it is intended to erect in London; but 
one can say that the Orpheus fountain has 
rhythmic unity—the Swedenborg memorial 
appears to have none. Rodin’s example is to 
blame : his penchant for the picturesque and 
the romantic made him careless of rhythmic 
unity. Professor Milles, influenced by this 
picturesque romanticism, has represented the 
figure of Swedenborg kneeling and “‘beseeching 
God to relieve him of his affliction. An angel, 
his constant companion, comes to help and 
comfort him.” One can accept both the 
conception of the angel and that of the visionary 
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by themselves, but placed as they are the effect 
is of a rather haphazard tableau vivant. 

If one cannot accept all his work entirely 
without reservation—if one finds, for instance, 
that in simple portraiture he does not appear 
to have the same force as in his imaginative 
subjects, this is a comparatively unimportant 
point. 

Posterity will judge Professor Milles by his 
chameleon-like style. It may come to the 
conclusion that this is merely the inevitable 
consequence of our curiously fickle and un- 
stable epoch, full of contradictions and violent 
contrasts. That is the conclusion it may 
reach. I am, however, inclined to think that 
Professor Milles is, on the contrary, a pioneer 
in the psychological exploration of zsthetic 
form. Itis, and will continue to be, impossible 
for the modern mind to express itself without 
self-consciousness. The days of esthetic 
innocence are gone for ever—the artist must 
be influenced by the things around him—and 
unless he has been confined to a prison, or on a 
prairie, he cannot but become aware of many 
more esthetic forms than were ever dreamt 
of in the philosophy of a Pheidias or a 
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Michelangelo. Moreover, there is no essential 
difference in taking up and adapting one 
single or a dozen “ styles ”—the principle is 
the same; the only difference would be to 
avoid all styles, but even that would be to 
acknowledge their existence, and the styleless 
person wouid thus become a worse mannerist. 

It therefore seems to me that because 
Professor Milles adapts his formula to the 
subject, because he designs his “‘ Engelbrecht ”’ 
like a medieval carving of St. Michael, and 
his “‘ Gustav Wasa ” like a German Reformation 
statue, he is adding to the wealth of zsthetic 
achievement far more than if he followed other 
modern sculptors who are consistently “‘ them- 
selves,” i.e. imitators of a single formula— 
whether this be of the Renaissance or of 
Central Africa. 

In conclusion, I would offer my humble 
admiration to the Swedes, and especially to the 
30,000 inhabitants of Halmstad and the 25,000 
of Linképing and the still fewer of Vasteras, 
who have the imagination, the courage and 
the means of giving such magnificent employ- 
ment to their eminent compatriot. How is it 
done ? 


REFLECTED MUSIC 


By BASIL MAINE 


HE power of the written word has 

never been so great as at this present 

time. Critics may be forgiven if, 

ever and anon, they pause to plume 
themselves awhile, when they realize that 
with every new discovery their sphere of 
influence was widened. The co-operation of 
criticism has been besought by each of a 
succession of scientific processes. Perform- 
ance is becoming less and less immediate, and 
audiences are becoming more and more ab- 
stracted in their attention. Music, for instance, 
has been invaded by the gramophone, by the 
mechanical piano and by broadcasting, and 
with each invasion criticism has been given 
fresh opportunity and impetus. It is not for 
critics to inquire why their opinions are so 
eagerly invited. What ifthe motive be entirely 
a commercial one? We have no right to 
quarrel with a business man because he is 
business-like. And quite apart from the 
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commercial value of his work, the critic now 
finds that it is his duty to make himseif in- 
tensely aware of what is happening around and 
above him. For example, the wonderful 
advance which has been made in gramophone 
reproduction during the last few years de- 
manded the close and continual attention of 
experts, and the supply has not been far 
behind. (Already there exists a healthy, full- 
blooded journal which is devoted entirely to 
detailed and scientific criticism of recording 
processes, gramophone models and needle- 
points.) And now it seems that broadcast 
music (and drama, too) will be drawing official 
criticism into a further toil and activity. This 
is as it should be. Broadcasting is the biggest 
revolution of this century. We have not yet 
begun to gauge or even to be aware of its far- 
reaching implications. Certainly the whole 
face of music will be changed under its in- 
fluence. In another generation or two the 
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majority of people will have quite a different 
idea of tone-colour from that which exists 
to-day. You may say that our ears will be 
made less subtle and sensitive, or that they 
will be unstopped. The fact remains that a 
change in our auditory sensations is inevitable. 
No critic can afford to be monastic in the face 
of this. He is but a fool who would shake the 
dust from off his feet, saying: “If this is 
music, let me arise and go from hence and live 
in the Southern Isles, where I may hear no 
sound but the songs I make for myself.” We 
must live in our own time. Music is no longer 
a freely-springing well, but a self-conscious 
contrivance. It must needs take its colour 
from the civilization which surrounds it, and 
those who refuse to advance because the way 
is dark and narrow and uncertain are con- 
fessing their own weakness. They can have 
no part in the great inheritance. 

Broadcast music, then, has every right to 
encounter serious criticism. When, however, 
we begin to formulate the principles governing 
this criticism, we find the usual difficulties. 
Try as we may to reduce critical procedure to 
an exact science, sooner or later we are driven 
to the conclusion that the most important 
quality in appraisement is personality, and this 
quality is the very antithesis to scientific 
methods. We may clear the ground, point 
out common fallacies, and even indicate a few 
immutable verdicts, but as soon as we begin to 
attempt application and construction we find 
that criticism is largely a matter of predilection 
and temperamental bias, and occasionaily of 
unashamed caprice. 


* * *x * 


The chief difficulties in criticizing broad- 
cast music are concerned with the mechanical 
means of transmission. Some time ago I 
complained that the advent of the gramophone 
undammed a torrent of ignorant and incom- 
petent musical criticism. I contended that the 
functions of gramophone criticism should be 
divided between the man who knew how to 
get the best results and the man who knew how 
to criticize those results ; the one an engineer, 
the other a qualified musical critic. The 
mischief begins when the engineer leaves aside 
his expert knowledge of sound-boxes, needles, 
ruby emperors, orchorsols and lifebelts, and 
tries his wings over the domain of purely 
musical values. 


Reflected Music 


There is the same danger in the matter of 
broadcast music, the danger that those who 
are thoroughly versed in the science of trans- 
mission will be tempted to assume a technical 
knowledge of that which is transmitted. After 
all, there is no reason why we should expect 
these individuals to know the subtleties 
of tonal intensity which go to make a 
perfect ensemble in string quartet playing. It 
is for the austere musical critic to say 
wherein there is triumph or blemish, and 
guided by his pronouncement, maybe the 
engineer will be able to observe and make 
perfect. 

If the musical critic is to be of any value 
in this complex alliance, it goes without saying 
that his receiving-set must be the very best 
available, whether it is in his home or, as it has 
been suggested, in a receiving-room somewhere 
in the concert-hall district. Tentative criticism 
is worse than useless. When we read that in 
a broadcast performance of the “‘ Tannhauser ” 
Overture, the strings were obliterated by 
the brass-tone, we naturally assume that 
either the string-players and _brass-players 
were out of proportion numerically or that 
they were wrongly placed. But when we read 
further on, “‘ At least so I found it on my set, 
which I admit is not the latest model,’”’ we are 
justified in complaining that the critic has 
wasted both his time and ours. 

Taking it for granted, then, that the critic 
must suffer no impediment if his judgment is 
to hold value, how will he approach his work ? 
By what standard must he measure perform- 
ance, according to reality or according to the 
conditions of the medium? Most emphati- 
cally his standard must have relation to the 
special environment of the sounds he hears. 
For there can be little doubt that broadcast 
music will ultimately take its place as a definite 
entity, existing in its own rights. It will not 
be long before we speak of “ wireless music” 
as we speak of “ violin music,” that is as 
something which has a peculiar quality of its 
own, a quality which is conditioned by the 
instrument which it designedly employs. The 
only difference is that wireless music will 
employ two instruments, two media for its 
conveyance, just as on occasions the sun’s light 
is reflected by the moon and then refracted 
by a shining cloud. There can be just as 
much beauty in reflected music as in reflected 
light. 
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STATE CONTROL 


There is one aspect of broadcast music, the 
importance of which we are in danger of 
minimizing. Since the beginning of the year 
we have been brought face to face with a new 
phenomenon in this country, namely, State 
Music. It is not altogether true to say that the 
British Broadcasting Corporation is to be 
exploited by State Socialism. The Govern- 
ment has continually and carefully explained 
that it has done no more than establish an 
“ equitable trust,” and by this we understand 
that the public will receive its full share of the 
benefits that may accrue. Yet it is significant 
that the British Government, which formerly 
had resolutely refused to follow the examples 
of other European Governments in subsidizing 
music and drama, has now willingly under- 
taken the daily entertainment of the nation at 
large. So far as music is concerned, however, 
very little has been done to guarantee the wise 
and proper construction of programmes. After 
all, an advisory committee has no power to 
enforce its advice, and there is still no musician 
of authority in direct control. 

This is alarming, in face of the probability 
that the B.B.C. will develop into a monopoly 
more extensive than any we have yet encoun- 
tered in this country. The invasion of tele- 
vision is more than an awe-inspiring prophecy. 
It is more than likely that future generations 
will employ its opportunities and effects with 
no more wonder in their eyes than we have 
when we turn on the bath water or the “ Un- 
finished Symphony.” And it is not fantastic 
to suppose that for those children as yet 


unborn, concert-going will be rendered un- 
necessary if not undesirable. For them there 
will be no public music but that which is 
prescribed by the State, and since we are now 
content to submit our programmes to a body 
of people who are of all men avowedly the 
least musical, there is no reason to believe that 
they will have reached salvation in the interim. 
Rather will they be intoxicated by a power 
which has been vested in them so easily and 
uncritically. Clearly, then, we are entitled to 
demand the least of our rights. The sphere of 
politics is less sharply outlined than heretofore. 
Various interests have made themselves arti- 
culate in the body politic, and among them the 
interests of musicians have assumed real impor- 
tance. But they have not yet gained unity and 
faith enough to make themselves clearly heard 
in the courts of representative government. 


This is easily understood when we re- 
member that in the development of Parlia- 
mentary government, experience is the most 
important factor. Government in this country 
rested upon no security save personal tyranny 
until the knights of the shires came to West- 
minster to voice their needs and desires. Our 
representatives have never been brought face 
to face with the economic and other problems 
of the musical world, and we are taking far too 
optimistic a view of human nature if we 
expect them to attempt a solution on their 
Own initiative. The only remedy lies in the 
willing co-operation of the Government and 
the people who care for these things. Until that 
co-operation is established no good thing can 
come of State-ordained music. 


NEW CASSONE PANELS—III 


By PAUL SCHUBRING 


ETRARCH, who so often inspired 
the cassoni painters, has provided the 
subject for a fine Trionfo della Fama, 
now in the possession of Herr Bohler 
in Munich (137 <0'§2). This is, so far as 
I am aware, the earliest Florentine repre- 
sentation of a Petrarchian triumph on a 
cassone front. Fame is enthroned on a chariot 
drawn by white horses, and holds a sceptre 
in her right hand. She appears to have come 
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from beyond the seas, as there are sailing ships 
on the shore, and proud towers on the hills 
behind. Her chariot is surrounded by the 
most illustrious heroes and heroines of gods 
and men alike. Among the gods one can 
recognize Hercules, Poseidon, and Saturn to 
the right next the throne, and Cleopatra 
and others on the left. Figures on horseback 
are hastily galloping forward from right and 
left. Cavaliers, young ladies, knights and 
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Florentine Master, c. 1430 
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CIMON AND IPHIGENIA 
By Facques Blanchard 


pages — everyone hurries to the carro of 
Fame. If Petrarch’s Trionfo della Fama is 
consulted it may be possible to identify a 
number of the forty-odd figures, but an 
actual illustration of all the details was scarcely 
intended, more especially as the chariot only 
appears in the first of Petrarch’s Triumphs, 
that of Love. The style of the picture points 
to the early period, about 1430, in Florence. 
Some passages suggest the peculiarities of 
Giovanni da Ponte. All the pictures illus- 
trating Petrarch that I have published 
in my “ Cassoni ” are later. 
Boccaccio is doubtless the story- 
teller of the next two cassoni. The 
first of these belongs to Durlacher 
Brothers, New York, and measures 
3 ft. I1in. in length; the second 
is in the possession of Mr. Maitland 
Griggs in New York (133 x 16}). 
The first panel represents a vision of 
Love. On the right we see the Lady 
Venus in the Garden of Love pointing 
with her wand to the chosen man 
who, standing with a group of noble 
ladies, has been honoured with her 
favour. There are two groups of a 
man between two ladies, while other 
ladies' follow behind ; some of them 
are evidently huntresses, as they carry 
bows. The next scene shows the 
young man asleep in a hut. The 
Goddess of Love appears to him in 
a dream surrounded by amorini, and 
presents to him the tiny figure of a girl 
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that she holds in her right hand. An old maid- 
servant squats at the door of the hut and spins. 
A boy and a girl are gathering oranges on the 
coof of the hut. An old man with a hoe is passing 
behind. The last scene shows again the old 
woman with her distaff and a hermit who is 
interpreting the dream to the eagerly attentive 
youth. In the background on the right three 
fair ladies are seen at a well, and behind 
are shepherds throwing lances in the wood. 
Messrs. Durlacher called the picture Florentine ; 
I am inclined to recognize a Sienese painter 
related to the art of Sassetta. It will probably 
be possible to identify the story among 
Boccaccio’s novels. 


The portion of a cassone front representing 
two chessplayers is probably also an illus- 
tration of Boccaccio. The lady is accompanied 
by four maids, the man by three young cava- 
liers. The decisive move appears to have 
just been made, for the young lady lays her 
arm expressively on the arm of her opponent 
who has checkmated her; she yields herself 
a prisoner. Mr. Griggs attributes it to 
Francesco di Giorgio; but owing to the 
resemblances to the Stratonice pictures 
belonging to Mrs. Huntington of New York, I 
am inclined to recognize here, too, the hand of 
Matteo di Giovanni. The thick, short columns 
in the foreground also seem to point to this 
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New Cassone Panels 


Sienese master. If it be desired to compare 
these with a later picture illustrating Boccaccio, 
I should like to suggest J. Blanchard’s “‘ Cimon 
and Iphigenia,” in the Louvre. Boccaccio’s 
novel relates how the half-witted, boorish 
Cimon, whose parents had lost hope of being 
able to educate him, awakens to a more refined 
life after accidentally seeing the nude form of 
Iphigenia sleeping in the wood. Touched 
by this picture of perfect beauty, he becomes 
a nobleman like his brothers. Blanchard 


follows in the footsteps of Rubens. He 
depicts four nude women, and places Cupid 
Cimon’s figure, 


beside the principal figure. 
in contrast to the 
luminous forms 
of the women, 
is dark; his 
passionate 
curiosity keeps 
him alone awake 
before the group 
of sleeping 
forms. 
The four 
best cassoni 
which I should 
like to discuss 
are only partly 
painted, but are 
interesting 
owing to their 
peculiar form. 
Two of them 
have been 
acquired by the 
Arts and Crafts 
Museum, Copenhagen, from the Castiglioni 
Collection, Vienna. One of these is a nun’s 
coffer, like those that were preserved 
especially in Sta. Maria Nuova in Florence, 
and contained the trousseaux of the 
unmarried Florentine ladies who resided in 
the convent. 


The painting on the convex fronts often’ 


refers to the private destiny of the owner. 
In the present instance zephyrs are seen 
blowing and swelling out sails. Vases of 
gold hang down below. The arms in the 
centre are those of the “Monte di Pieta.” 
The other cassone glitters with magnificent 


CASSONE FROM THE ABRUZZI 
15th century 


gilt gesso. It is a Sienese work of about 1400, 
similar to the one belonging to Prince Liech- 
tenstein (“‘ Cassoni”’ No. 1). The four panels 
are decorated with griffins holding heraldic 
shields. Even the feet at the base have 
bird-like creatures on them. 

The cassone, which for some time has 

been exhibited in the Palazzo Venezia in 
Rome, originates from Abruzzi and shows no 
painting on the front and sides, but the inside 
of the lid is entirely decorated with trees and 
flowers. Two circles surrounded with bands 
of lettering represent the Virgin seated with 
the Child, and St. Christopher in the water. 
This cassone 
should not be 
‘dated too early. 
Abruzzi was 
more conserva- 
tive in art than 
Florence or 
Rome, and it 
probably be- 
longs to the end 
of the fifteenth 
century. Finally, 
let us look at a 
very interesting 
cassone (1°84 
0°55) at the art- 
dealer’s, San 
Giorgi in Rome, 
which comes 
from Urbino and 
illustrates the 
type of the 
marches of about 
1470. The two sides of the front are diapered 
with golden lilies on a blue ground. The same 
lilies are to be seen on a coffer from Cagli in 
the possession of the writer. Unfortunately 
the painting in the centre has been much 
damaged. It appears to represent a betrothal. 
The bridegroom arrives on horseback on the 
left, and the ceremony takes place on the right. 
One can distinguish a coffer with the lid 
thrown open, showing figure-painting inside. 
According to tradition the architecture is 
supposed to represent Gubbio. The keyhole, 
as so often happens in these cassoni, has 
been brutally cut through the painting. 


Rome, Palazzo Venezia 








ISLAMIC POTTERY 


By R. L. HOBSON 


R. BUTLER’S book on _ Islamic 

pottery* has been awaited with much 

interest. The want of a compre- 

hensive work in English on this 
attractive subject has long been felt, but its 
tarrying is easily explained by the reason given 
in Dr. Butler’s preface, namely that the com- 
bination of Arabist and ceramist, needed for 
its successful production, is extremeiy rare. 
Dr. Butler’s wide knowledge of Islamic history 
and literature completely satisfy the former 
of these two requirements, and his book, 
which he declares to be mainly historical, 
fulfils all expectations in the matter of scholar- 
ship and research. It provides a background 
for the study of Islamic pottery which all 
future workers in the same field will find 
indispensable, no mean achievement in view 
of the intricacy and obscurity of the subject. 
Further, it is written in a fine style and with a 
vigour which gives the lie to the learned 
doctor’s seventy-seven years. With regard 
to the second requirement, a wide knowledge 
of ceramic matters, the author could not be 
expected to be so well equipped. He certainly 
has a sympathetic feeling for the pottery which 
he describes, but he frankly admits the want 
of technical training; and one cannot but 
regret that he did not take some trained cera- 
mist into his counsels. Thus reinforced, his 
historical and local knowledge could not have 
failed to score a complete success; and some 
serious ceramic errors would certainly have 
been avoided. 

The book is dominated by two ideas. 
One is the vindication of the Egyptian potter, 
and the other, not unconnected with it, is 
the history of lustre decoration. Both of 
them are of high importance to the subject, 
but their treatment occupies so much space, 
to the exclusion of other equally relevant 
matter, that one asks if the title of the book 
should not have been somewhat different. 

To prove the continuity of high ceramic 
traditions in Egypt up to the end of the 
Roman period is an easy matter—indeed it 
might almost be “ taken as read ”—and Dr. 


* Islamic Pottery, by A. J. Butler, D.Liti. 
Benn, Ltd., 1927. Imperial 4to. 
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Butler is fully justified in assuming that these 
traditions were preserved right through the 
period of Arab domination, though here tan- 
gible evidence is not always easy to secure. 
Indeed, if we except the ninth-century wares 
which can be dated from their likeness to the 
Samarra pottery, all evidence of Egyptian 
ceramic skill between the Roman period and 
the thirteenth century is based on literary 
references or on specimens which are dated 
by stylistic considerations only, and are there- 
fore open to debate. The attributions of 
these specimens are probably correct, and 
Dr. Butler uses them to illustrate what is 
inherently probable; but one feels that they 
hardly justify a veritable crusade on behalf 
of Egypt and the insistence in season and out 
that all ceramic good has an Egyptian origin. 
When, on the other hand, Dr. Butler finds a 
gap in the history of Mesopotamian and Persian 
ceramics between the Samarra period (ninth 
century) and the prolific era of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, so far from en- 
deavouring to fill it, he uses it as proof of the 
ceramic inferiority of Mesopotamia and Persia 
to Egypt. In point of fact, this supposed 
gap could be filled, just as easily as the Egyptian, 
by certain important types of pottery which are 
scarcely mentioned, if at all, in the book. I 
allude to the wares found in the older strata 
of Rhages—white, blue and white, blue- 
glazed, graffiato, etc.—the graffiato pottery 
from Zendjan and other Persian sites, and 
the numerous types found at Raqqah. To 
dismiss Raqqah “as a place of passage and 
barter rather than an industrial district” 
(p. 159) is to ignore the wasters and other 
abundant evidence of kiln sites which ex- 
cavation there has produced; and surely none 
of these omissions can be justified on the 
ground that they concern wares “ wanting in 
real historical importance.” 

The history of lustre ware is made to play 
a prominent part in the pro-Egyptian crusade. 
Whether or not we go as far as our author in 
giving lustre-painted ware the premier place 
in Islamic pottery, there is no question that it 
is extremely beautiful and of high importance 
as one of the chief contributions of Islam to the 
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potter’s art. The process of lustre-painting is 
described on p. 51. A pigment of metallic 
salt (copper and silver were principally used) 
was painted on the finished glaze and sub- 
mitted to a light firing in a special kiln. The 
result was to deposit a thin film of metal on the 
surface of the ware, and this film had either a 
simple metallic lustre of a single colour, usually 
golden brown, or, in more fortunate cases, it 
was endowed with beautiful rainbow reflections. 
Much of Dr. Butler’s argument rests on a 
sharp distinction between the plain lustre and 
the rainbow lustre. According to him, the 
potters of Fostat had the secret of the latter, 
while the early Raqqgah potters could only make 
the former. But in point of fact, the only 
difference between the plain and the rainbow 
lustre is that the former is thicker and more 
opaque and the latter is thin enough to 
allow the light to play through it. Both are 
to be found on the same piece, and ruby 
reflections can be seen on parts of a brown- 
lustred pot from Raqqah itself. In short, 
the process in both cases is the same, and 
the difference lies only in the density of the 
lustre pigment. 

In any case there can be no connection 
between this deliberately deposited film of 
lustre and the metallic sheen which is apt to 
develop on the surface of any hard-fired pottery 
when it is composed of, dressed with, or painted 
with, ferruginous (iron-containing) clay. This 
is observed on all manner of wares, including 
Chinese, and it is agreed that in China, at any 
rate, lustre-painting was never used. In this 
metallic sheen Dr. Butler looks for the origin 
of lustre-painting, seeing a hint of it on the 
Campanian wares of the fourth century B.c., 
and even on the remote Minoan pottery, a hint 
which was wofully long in being taken. 
Surely on this unpromising trail he is inviting 
his readers to follow a veritable will-o’-the-wisp. 
Nor can we take seriously the lustre patches 
on the Roman-Egyptian bowl on Plate V 
(indeed Dr. Butler hardly disputes that they 
are accidental); still less the ruby reflections 
on the glass roundel from the Catacombs 
(Plate VI), irisations evidently due to decay 
on the inner surface. Dr. Butler’s quest 
after the origin of lustre is courageously pur- 
sued, but the quarry eludes him as it has 
eluded others. Even the fourth-century 
Alexandrine calices allassontes, which he trium- 
phantly proclaims to have been “ lustred 
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vessels and nothing else,” might equally well 
have been made of opal glass. 

With the age of Islam we come at last to 
realities. The finds at Samarra prove that 
lustre-painting was perfectly understood in 
Mesopotamia in the ninth century. Frag- 
ments of similar ware found at Fostat suggest 
that it was equally understood in Egypt at the 
same time; and a great controversy rages as to 
whether Mesopotamia or Egypt was first to 
use the lustre process. Dr. Butler contends 
that the makers of the Samarra lustre were 
potters borrowed from Egypt. It may be so, 
but the argument ignores a very important 
factor. Many other kinds of pottery were 
found at Samarra—those with blue painting, 
those with monochrome or splashed glazes 
imitating Chinese, etc.—all of which have 
the same body as the lustred Samarra pieces 
and none of which is conspicuous among the 
pottery found in Egypt. 

The claims of Egypt to be the nursery of 
Islamic pottery are admittedly strong, but the 
counter-claims of Mesopotamia and Persia 
have not yet been disposed of. The truth is, 
the question is not yet ripe for decision. 

What remains of the book, when the subject 
of lustre has been exhausted, is devoted chiefly 
to tiles and Turkish wares. Of the brilliant 
period of Persian ceramics comprising the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, little is 
said except that it was brilliant. The splendid 
pottery of Rhages is almost ignored: those 
glorious dark blue vases and bowls with lustre 
or enamel decoration are not seen; and, 
strangest of all in a book on Islamic pottery, 
there is no illustration of the “‘ Rhages poly- 
chrome.” In these circumstances it is not 
surprising that short shrift is given to the 
later Persian wares. Something indeed is 
said of the so-called Gombroon ware, with 
pierced designs filled in with glaze; but it is 
assigned to the seventeenth century and at 
the same time pronounced to be of Chinese 
origin. The allusions to Chinese ceramics 
throughout the book are far from happy. 
There is no evidence of the “‘ Gombroon ” 
decoration in China before the eighteenth 
century, whereas it was used with infinitely 
finer effect in Persia at least five centuries 
earlier. The glorious Turkish pottery, on 
the other hand, is more adequately treated, 
disproportionately so in respect of illustra- 
tions, and much important historical matter 
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concerning it is brought together; but the 
startling difference between it and its immediate 
predecessors, at Damascus for instance, is 
neither noted nor explained. 

With regard to the ninety-two plates, while 
we feel that many of them might have been 
replaced by specimens more truly Islamic, 
we have nothing but admiration for them as 
pictures. The subject lends itself to attractive 
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illustration and the twenty-two colour plates 
are beyond all praise. Special mention may 
be made of the clever way in which the reflec- 
tions on rainbow lustre are suggested on 
Plate X. In sum, if the book challenges 
criticism in its comprehensive title and its 
virile but rather combative style, it is none the 
less a joy to look at and a mine of historical 
information. 


SPENCER“ 


By JOHN ROTHENSTEIN 


S all the world 
is aware, 
there has 
flourished 

during the last century 
a great school of 
painting on the other 
side of the Channel. 
It may be that it still 
survives. So power- 
fully has it gripped 
and dazzled the 
younger generation of 
artists on this side that 
little of their work is 
in any sense originally 
inspired. The more 
honest of them are 
engaged in making 
pastiches, often 
scholarly, intelligent 
productions in ad- 
mirable taste, but 
mere exercises in the 
manners of the French 
masters. Those of 
them who are less 
honest are engaged, no 
doubt with greater profit, in plagiarizing these 
masters. 

Stanley Spencer is entirely free from this 
fascination. True, in his own handling of 
light and shade appear traces of impressionist 
influences. But if that is so it is an influence 


_ ™ This article was written before the exhibition of Mr. 
Spencer’s “ Resurrection ” here reproduced, and recently acquired 


under the terms of Sir Joseph Duveen’s Fund for the Support 
of Modern Art. 
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SELF-PORTRAIT (c. 1912 


of an entirely un- 
conscious kind. Once 
questioned by the 
writer as to his opinion 
of some tendency in 
modern French and 
English art he replied 
at once with entire 
sincerity : “ I can tell 
you no more than 
a charwoman could. 
At school I never 
studied higher mathe- 
matics and, con- 
sequently, know 
nothing about them. 
I’m simply unable to 
understand modern 
painting.” 

His art is an un- 
conscious and essen- 
tially indigenous 
growth. Such direct 
influences as he has 
felt have been mostly 
remote, and these 
have guided and aided, 
rather than inspired, 
his creative impulse. These influences have 
been largely the Italian primitives, and to a 
lesser extent occasional artists older than 
himself working in the tradition of the Slade 
school. Besides these many of his paintings 
bear evidence of an affinity with the pre- 
Raphaelites. But Nature herself and a 
passionate religious feeling, unexpressible by 
him in any other medium but painting, have 
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always been the essential springs of Stanley 
Spencer’s art, in which there is, to compensate 
as it were for the absence of Gallic brilliance 
and cosmopolitan scholarliness, a singular 
depth of indigenousness. He reflects on a 
smaller scale and at a later age the spirit of 
the country around Cookham, with all the 
ative profundity and intensity with which 
the novels of Mr. Hardy mirror that greater 
tract he has rechristened Wessex. 

All this is equally true of the work of 
Gilbert Spencer, 
the artist’s 
brother. The 
first member of 
the Spencer 
family of whom 
we have any 
record is Stanley’s 
grandfather. 
Having started 
life as a_brick- 
layer, his skill and 
energy finally 
enabled him to 
become a builder 
on his own 
account, in which 
capacity he built 
several of those 
kilns which were, 
many years later, 
to be so often and 
sO sympathetic- 
ally depicted by 
his two grand- 
sons. It is further 
known that he 
had a passion for 
astronomy, and 
the little village 
singing club which he founded long survived 
him. His son William, father of Stanley 
and Gilbert, early became an enthusiastic 
member of the club, and after a time its 
conductor. Besides his father’s love of music, 
he inherited his passion for astronomy, 
with which he so far infected Lord Boston, 
who lived near by, that he built for William 
Spencer a small observatory. Lord Boston 
was the first of those admirable patrons of the 
Spencers who seem always to have helped 
them with intelligence as well as generosity. 
It was through the kind offices of his wife 
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that Stanley himself was enabled to go to the 
Slade school. William Spencer, having had 
only the somewhat doubtful advantage of an 
education at a dame’s school, and then at one 
of the earliest of the National institutions, set 
to work with that meritorious compendium of 
knowledge, ‘‘ Cassell’s Popular Educator,” and 
in time he became so proficient a scholar that 
at any rate he never found it difficult in later 
years to assist two sons in their work at Oxford 
and Cambridge. His eldest son and namesake 
inherited in an 
even greater 
degree than his 
father that talent 
for music which 
had now de- 
veloped into a 
family trait. Some 
vigorous render- 
ings of Bee- 
thoven’s sonatas, 
given at the age 
of seven, attracted 
the attention of 
anotheradmirable 
patron. A former 
Duke of West- 
minster often 
asked the youthful 
prodigy to play at 
a house which he 
had near Cook- 
ham, and finally 
sent him to the 
Royal College of 
Music and to 
Germany to com- 
plete his studies 
of the history of 
music. He be- 
came Professor of Music at Cologne, a post 
which enabled him to send his younger 
brother Gilbert to the Slade. 

It would seem that the local gods of the 
country which lies about the middle Thames 
have conspired consistently through three 
generations for the achievement of this epitome 
of their dominions. 

Stanley was born in 1891, and as soon as 
he was old enough he was sent to the bottom 
of the garden to begin his education at the 
village class, which was run by his two elder 
sisters. From the age of fourteen he was 
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allowed to specialize at drawing, which he 
early took great delight in. Except for the 
music and literature, his interest in the class 
curriculum was slight. His drawings were 
pen-and-ink illustrations, grotesque and fan- 
ciful in style, to the conventional fairy stories. 
[he next subject to engage his serious 
attention was the nose of the late Joseph 
Chamberlain. This he had seen depicted by F. 
Carruthers Gould from every angle through 
the pages of the “ Westminster Gazette ” (as 
might have been expected, the Spencers 
were firm Liberals and constant readers 
of this journal). 
Stanley copied 
se F. c G.’s ” 
versions of the au- 
gust statesman’s 
nose until he had 
mastered them 
all completely. 
This is remark- 
able as _ being 
the only recorded 
instance of the 
preoccupation of 
a Spencer with 
abstract form. 
For it did not (the 
writer questioned 
him severely on 
this point) imply 
in any sense “‘a 
little Liberal’s ” 
derision for “ an 
acre and a cow,” 
nor yet his pro- 
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invasion of the 


Transvaal and the Orange Free State. 

At the age of sixteen he was impressed by 
the precision and conscientious gravity of 
Mr. Edmund New’s illustrations to White’s 
“ Natural History of Selborne,”’ which stirred 
in him a desire to draw buildings himself. 
Within a few months he had made pen-and-ink 
studies in an entirely realistic manner of most 
of the buildings of note in the neighbourhood. 

The following year he spent at the Maiden- 
head Technical Institute, where drawing and 
painting were taught in a manner so depressing 
that the young zealot ran the risk of lapsing 
through sheer boredom from the high estate of 
artist. But while he became suspicious of art 
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his devotion to Nature grew stronger. And so 
his renewed conversion to art, which took place 
in 1909, directly after his removal to the freer 
air of the Slade, is not difficult to understand. 
During the three uncritical and enthusiastic 
years which he spent there his outlook re- 
mained singularly unchanged. But technically 
his advance had been very great, and his mind 
was profoundly stirred by the inevitable contacts 
with the other students. In 1912 he returned 
to Cookham, where he remained until the war 
interrupted his labours; 1916 found him in 
Salonika, and the next two years and a-half he 
spent in various 
parts of Mace- 
donia, serving 
‘first with the 
R.A.M.C. and 
then with the 
Infantry. Upon 
Spencer’s section 
of the front the 
war was not, as 
a war, exciting ; 
but the atmo- 
sphere excited 
him. During 
the year and a- 
half which he 
spent barely two 
hundred yards 
from an entirely 
invisible enemy, 
he came to regard 
the Bulgar as a 
sinister, but fasci- 
nating, genus loct, 
unseen always, 
and always a 
brooding, potent influence over the rugged 
Macedonian landscape. As the front was 
usually quiet he was able to make many 
studies under this sombre spell; but more 
often he spent his time making pencil enlarge- 
ments from photographs of his comrades’ 
“girls.” It is recorded that some of these 
sketches were so lifelike that Spencer ex- 
perienced not a little trouble in convincing 
them that he was an artist working from photo- 
graphs, not a Don Juan working from memory. 
(This story is for the benefit of that dwindling 
but loyal little band of nitwits who believe that 
incompetence alone prevents modern artists 
achieving photographic “ likeness ” to Nature.) 
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The period 
between the 
artist’s return by 
way of Greece 
to England and 
the present time 
has been the most 
productive, but 
otherwise least 
eventful, of his 
whole life. 

The rock 
upon which 
Stanley Spencer’s 
art rests is tra- 
ditional Chris- 
tianity. Believing 
that doctrines 
in themselves ir- 
reconcilable are 
reconcilable in art, he is content to belong to 
no church or sect, but his greatest sympathies 
lie with what is mystical in all Christian faith 
and legend. Pagan art and literature have 
always deeply interested him, but they have 
exercised a negligible influence upon his work : 
the whole of his inspiration is drawn from the 
New Testament and from Nature directly. It is 
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as natural to him 
to depict figures 
from the Bible in 
his own native 
surroundings as 
it was to Memlinc 
to show them in 
Bruges, or Masac- 
cio in Florence 
or Rome. 

His interest in 
the art of painting 
as such has never 
been a great one. 
What has moved 
him has always 
been the subject. 
He feels that in- 
spiration carries 
within itself the 
power to fulfil it. The following passage sum- 
marizes his belief : “‘ Seek ye first the Kingdom 
of Heaven and all these things shall be added 
unto you.” Unto Stanley Spencer “ these 
things ” have assuredly been added, for there 
are few artists today in England painting with 
an imagination so vivid, a sincerity so fervent, 
or a simplicity so natural as his. 


PHILIPPE DE CHAMPAIGNE 


By PHILIP HENDY 


O one will readily admit Philippe de 

Champaigne among the great painters 

of France, but there is no need to find 

an esthetic justification for a dis- 
cussion of some of his pictures or to recall the 
space which they occupy upon the walls of the 
National Gallery and the Wallace Collection. 
The fascination of his works is the fascination 
of the very best species of history. Even his 
subject-pictures are bound up with contem- 
porary events, while his portraits bring back 
to life the great Frenchmen of his time. It 
was not merely the bigwigs that de Cham- 
paigne painted, for he had the good fortune 
to escape becoming a fashionable painter at 
court, but those despised “ intellectuals ” who 
at all times turn history into something more 
than a processional pageant over the living 
bodies of working man. 
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De Champaigne began his career in Court 
circles among the decorating host: for plenty 
of decoration went on in France while Poussin 
and Claude were working in Rome. Poussin, 
before he left France, was engaged at the 
Luxembourg Palace, where Marie de Medicis 
still employed an army of men to carry on the 
work begun by Rubens, and it was probably 
Poussin who introduced de Champaigne, a 
boarder at the same lodgings in the Luxem- 
bourg. When Poussin had gone off to Italy, 
the Flemish artist remained at work in the 
palace under Duchesne. 

When Duchesne died, de Champaigne 
married his daughter and stepped into his 
place. With a body of assistants he carried 
on the work of decoration for ten more years. 
Marie de Medicis had finally fled in 1631, and 
in 1637 Philippe is calling himself Painter to 
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the King. Louis XIII, however, preferred 
Simon Vouet, and de Champaigne’s chief 
patron in these years was Richelieu, the real 
ruler of France. When work at the Luxem- 
bourg came to an end de Champaigne was 
transferred to the Palais Cardinal, now the 
Palais Royal, where Richelieu continued the 
ideal of splendid decoration. All through his 
life de Champaigne was continually employed as 
a decorator upon palaces, abbeys, and churches, 
and his decorations must not be omitted 
from the history of French art. The abbeys 
and churches in which he worked have mostly 
been demolished, the Luxembourg and the 
Palais Royal have been gutted. One half of 
his life’s work’ has 
thus practically 
disappeared; but 
it is a mistake 
to ignore its 
influence or to 
forget that, while 
it existed, it was 
the outstanding 
example of 
adherence to 
Rubens and the 
connecting link 
between the great 
Flemish artist 
and the French- 
men of the other 
end of the century 
who revolted in 
his favour against 
Le Brun. De 
Champaigne was 
a Fleming by 
birth and a pupil of one of Rubens’ assistants. 
His earlier decorations are entirely in the 
manner of the great Fleming’s Luxembourg 
paintings. 

But Rubens was soon forgotten in France 
as the work of Poussin and Claude reached 
their native country from Rome. The new 
spirit of the reign of Louis XIII became one of 
severe classicism. The purity of Poussin’s 
ideals was reflected in France in the painting 
of Le Sueur and the architecture of Fran¢ois 
Mansart. Thus Vouet had been preferred to 
de Champaigne by Louis XIII because he had 
had a long training in Italy. 

De Champaigne was too much of a Fleming 
to adapt his style to the new ideas, nor had he 
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a personality strong enough to continue the 
old tradition by himself or to make one of his 
own. Forced by the tide of feeling to turn to 
Italian art for guidance, he made the choice of 
most unstable Northern artists—the choice 
of Reynolds a century later—and took for his 
model Correggio. The one great artist of the 
full Renaissance whose work was anything 
but pure in design, anything but classical in 
feeling, Correggio is to be found at the bottom 
of many painful failures in the Grand Manner, 
from the early days of Fontainebleau to those 
of the first Empire, when Prud’hon made 
the last determined effort to absorb his ideas. 
It is enough to compare de Champaigne’s 
“ Adoration of 
‘the Shepherds ” 
with Correggio’s 
famous ‘‘ Notte,” 
now at Dresden, 
a picture which 
Reynolds also 
made the basis 
for a composition 
which has been 
destroyed. 

Yet de Cham- 
paigne was by 
no means out 
of sympathy with 
contemporary life 
in France. He 
was unable to 
adapt his decora- 
tive painting to 
the new fashion, 
but, now that he 
had gained an 
established position among French artists, he 
must have been glad enough to make himself 
independent of the Court. He was already 
accepted as the best portrait-painter in France, 
a position from which no change in ideals of 
composition could depose him. He now gave 
more attention to portrait-painting and was 
able, curiously enough, to express contem- 
porary ideals more satisfactorily in his portraits 
than he had done in his decorations. He 
found his sitters less and less among the 
grandees of the Court and more and more 
among the growing body of intelligent rebels 
against the material paganism of Court life. 
The intellectual and moral movement which 
was going forward had the doctrinal basis 
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Philippe de Champaigne 








Watlace Collection 


THE MARRIAGE OF THE VIRGIN 
By Philippe de Champaigne 


essential in such a period of history. It rallied 
round the Jansenists in their effort to combat 
the laxity of contemporary doctrines. Jan- 
senist doctrine itself is of no great interest to an 
age which no longer attaches an overwhelming 
importance to matters of dogma. Jansen 
himself was a Fleming who achieved no great 
fame until, after his death, his strict exposition 
of rigid Augustinian doctrine was transformed 
in France into a fiery standard to be borne 
against the Jesuits, whose easy casuistry toler- 
ated most contemporary vices. A Calvinistic 
austerity characterized the new rule of the 
two famous convents of Port-Royal des Champs, 
not far from Versailles, and its younger sister 
in Paris. As the sins of the Court appeared 
to be condoned by the Jesuits, so the more 
thoughtful, who were disgusted with its empty 
triviality and worldliness, were attracted to 
Port-Royal. Many of them took refuge from 
the publicity of fashionable life by living as 
*< solitaries ” in the utmost simplicity. 
Thinkers like Pascal turned a dogmatic 
and sectarian agitation into a great intellectual 
movement, and a colony of learned men at 
Port-Royal des Champs turned their attention 
to the improvement of education. They re- 
vived the study of Greek and popularized the 
use of French instead of Latin in schools which, 
though long dispersed by law, are studied 





today as an educational model. Those who 
visit Versailles and find it typical of the 
seventeenth century should not forget its 
counterpart, the demolished convent which 
lay not far from the splendid palace. It is 
rarely in “‘ society ” that the creative forces 
of an epoch are to be found, and it is the 
Jansenists who in the age of Louis XIV created 
from their retirement the most abiding in- 
fluences in French thought and social life. 
There is a keenly polished austerity in de 
Champaigne’s face, as he has himself depicted 
it, which makes it clear that he would prefer 
Port-Royal to the palace. The Jansenist point 
of view came to dominate his art, and one 
cannot fully understand the paintings of the 
second part of his career without some know- 
ledge of the moral and intellectual ideals which 
dominated his mind. They led to his aban- 
doning the old allegorical style ; and when he 
was asked to undertake the decoration for 
Louis XIV of one of the smaller palaces which 
preceded Versailles, he stipulated that no naked 
figures should be included in his designs. 

He continued to accept commissions for 
sacred subjects from monasteries and churches, 
but he executed them in the frigid and un- 
compromising manner of “‘ The Annunciation” 
in the Wallace Collection. De Champaigne 
was an austere man by nature, but the Jansenist 
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view of religion 
appears finally to have 
frozen up the natural 
exuberance which was 
his Flemish birthright 

“ The Marriage of 
the Virgin” in the 
Wallace Collection 
represents an in- 
teresting moment in 
the painter’s life. 
Painted when the artist 
was drawing intocloser 
contact with the 
Jansenist community, 
it is held by an old 
tradition to contain 
portraits of some of 
its members. Though 
it is impossible to 
identify any of these, 
one identity can be 
established which is 
of equal interest. The 
child on the right 
can be recognized as 
the painter’s daughter 
Catherine from a 
drawing which re- 
cently passed through 
Sotheby’s (Rosenheim 
sale, May 2, 1923, 
No. 12) and is now the 
property of M. Louis 
Deglatigny, of Rouen. 
An inscription on the 
drawing states that 
the girl was ten years 
old in 1647, and from 
its close identity with 
the figure in the paint- 
ing the latter must be 
dated the same or the 
following year. It was 
in 1648 that Catherine 
and her sister Fran- 
¢oise were entered as 


pensionnaires at the convent of Port-Royal. 
Francoise died within a year or two, but 
Catherine remained to become a prominent 
figure in the convent, known as Sceur Catherine 
de Sainte-Suzanne, the heroine of its greatest 
miracle and of her father’s most famous portrait. 

In 1661 Sceur Catherine fell ill, so ill that 
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CATHERINE DE CHAMPAIGNE AS A CHILD 


Detail from *“* The Marriage of the Virgin’ 
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for more thanayearshe 
was all but paralysed. 
She trusted, however, 
in prayer and, after 
remaining motionless 
on her chair for four- 
teen months, suddenly 
regained the freedom 
of her limbs at the 
intercession of the 
Mére Agnés. As a vo- 
tive offering her father 
painted a picture 
of them both, now 
in the Louvre,comme- 
morating the moment 
of the release. They 
are both in _ prayer 
—Scur Catherine 
lying upon her chair, 
the Mother Superior 
kneeling by her side. 
When Sir Claude 
Phillips wrote many 
years ago an article 
upon dramatic por- 
traiture in the “ Bur- 
lington Magazine,” he 
chose this picture for 
illustration, and indeed 
none could convey 
more intensely the 
spirit of the Port- 
Royal convent. There 
is in the picture no 
note of colour that I 
can remember; the 
two figures stand out 
in their white robes 
against a background 
of cold grey made by 
the bare walls of the 
cell. There is a merci- 
less and icy logic in 
the design, with its 
geometrical arrange- 
ment of the hard chairs 


and the cross upon the wall, the motionless 
pyramids of the figures hooded in black, and 
the spare details of the nails in the floor. In 
the left-hand corner a long Latin description 
of the miracle,ending “ Philippus de Cham- 
paigne hanc imaginem tanti miraculi et laetitiae 
suae testem apposuit A° 1662,” is headed with 
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the words, “‘ Christo uni medico animarum et 
corporum.” ‘There could be no more complete 
motto for the Christian Scientist. 

It is de Champaigne’s portraits of the 
Jansenist community that have brought him 
posthumous fame. The dry severity of his 


. 
Cham paigne 


was once thought to be that of Fénelon, but 
the present description seems hardly more 
legitimate. It is probably based on some 
degree of likeness to the portrait in the Louvre, 
which claims to represent the same person. 
But this has long ceased to be considered, by 





Wallace Collection 


.PORTRAIT OF A MAN 
By Philippe de Champaigne 


painting is admirably suited to its Calvinistic 
temperament. In the Wallace Collection is a 
fine, severe portrait (No. 127) of this type 
described at present as that of Robert 
Arnauld d’Andilly, brother of the Mére Agnés, 
who prays beside Catherine. This portrait 


anyone but the Louvre authorities, to be a 
portrait of Arnauld d’Andilly. M. Gazier, 
in his “‘ Les Champaignes,” protested against 
the idea so long ago as 1893, and its subject 
bears no resemblance to the portrait painted 
by de Champaigne and engraved by Morin, 
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who fully inscribes it “ Robert Arnauld Seig' 
d’Andilly Con du roy en ses cons* d’estat 
et prive,” or to another engraved by Edelinck 
which, though not inscribed, has long been 
accepted as a portrait of the same person. The 
only portrait known to the writer which 
probably does represent Arnauld d’Andilly 
is that in the Museum of Fine Arts at Boston. 
This comes from Azay-le-Rideau, where it was 
known and accepted by French writers. It 
is not, however, among de Champaigne’s best 
works, and comes perhaps from some assistant 
in his studio. The Wallace Collection has, 
however, a little panel reproducing the head 
and shoulders from de Champaigne’s life-size 
portrait of St. Ciran at Versailles. This fiery 
Basque gentleman was the founder of Jansen- 
ism as an active movement in France. A friend 
of Jansen, he turned his strict doctrines into 
a fierce campaign against the Jesuits. To 
St. Ciran, whose philosophy was one of ascetic 
gloom, painting was merely a snare of the flesh, 
a danger even to the ascetic few who might 
escape perdition—a doctrine which helps to 
explain de Champaigne’s later technique. 
The most important portraits in England 
by de Champaigne are those two in the 
National Gallery which belong to an earlier 
period of his career, and represent the most 
deadly opponent of Jansenism, Cardinal Riche- 
lieu. Perhaps the more interesting is the 


A MADONNA BY 


By TANCRED BORENIUS 


HAT sense of decorative splendour 

and harmonious pattern of which 

Duccio di Buoninsegna (active 1279- 

1319) is the earliest great exponent 

in the Sienese school, sprang, no doubt, ulti- 
mately from Byzantine art ; and we can trace 
its survival through a long series of successive 
generations of artists in the lovely Tuscan hill 
city. During the greater part of the fifteenth 
century, a leading representative of this typi- 
cally Sienese tradition was Sano di Pietro, 
the painter of the exquisite picture of which 
a colour reproduction accompanies this article. 
Born in 1406, we find Sano enrolled as a 
member of the Painters’ Guild at Siena in 1428 ; 
and various records enable us to follow his 
busy life down to his death in 1481. He was 
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smaller, which contains three separate studies 
of the Cardinal’s head and shoulders. These 
were executed, according to tradition, for the 
guidance of Mocchi in the production of 
a portrait-bust. However this may be, the 
painter utilized the central study for his 
full-length portrait of which one version is 
in the National Gallery. This is spoken 
of in the National Gallery catalogue as a 
repetition of that in the Louvre. But it is a 
more elaborate version than the Louvre picture, 
and is probably that painted for Richelieu 
himself, to hang among his series of famous 
men. The engraving by Zacharie Heince in 
the series “‘ des portraits des Hommes illustres 
qui sont peints dans la Galerie du Palais 
Cardinal de Richelieu,” Paris, 1650, reproduces 
it exactly. 

It might be well to end with a warning 
against the inclusion among de Champaigne’s 
works of a third portrait catalogued in the 
National Gallery as his and described as that 
of Paul de Gondi, Cardinal de Retz. The 
subject has no resemblance to that of Morin’s 
fine engraving after de Champaigne, which is 
inscribed with the famous coadjutor’s name and 
title in full; while the attribution to de Cham- 
paigne must be equally a matter of doubt. 
The portrait hangs beside that of Richelieu, 
and the comparison is an excellent lesson on 
de Champaigne’s style. 


SANO DI PIETRO 


a pupil of that great master of a preceding 
generation, Sassetta, whose altarpiece for a 
chapel in the Duomo at Siena Sano was called 
upon to value in 1432. It is interesting to 
note that he must have come into contact 
with his contemporary the great Franciscan 
saint, Bernardino of Siena, for whose early 
iconography Sano’s works offer some note- 
worthy material. An industrious worker, very 
highly equipped in the time-honoured tech- 
nique of tempera painting on a lustrous gold 
ground, Sano has left us works which captivate 
through their gentle, intimate, and devotional 
spirit: charm of expression, melodiousness 
of line, and loveliness of colour are salient 
characteristics of his art. The largest single 
collection of his work is in the Siena Gallery, 
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A Madonna by 


and impresses itself upon the memory of every 
visitor to that museum. 

Sano’s favourite subject was that central 
one of Italian art, the Virgin and Child, and 
among his schemes of composition, one for 
which he evinced particular fondness is the one 
exemplified in the present picture, in which a 
half-length figure of the Virgin, with the Child 
in her arm, is surrounded by four or more 
figures, in tiers one above the other, two and 
two; in this instance St. John the Baptist 
(left), St. Jerome (right), a female saint with 
a coronet and martyr’s palm (probably St. 
Catherine of Alexandria) (left), a female saint 
with a cross (right), and two angels. Another 
example of this type of composition may be 
seen in the picture in the collection of H.M. 
the King at Buckingham Palace.* Extremely 


* Reproduced in Lionel Cust, Notes on Pictures in the Royal 
Collections (London, 1911), plate facing p. 8. Here the attendant 
saints are Jerome and Bernardino of Siena, accompanied by six 
angels. For other kindred examples see M. Emile Gaillard’s 
recent monograph on Sano—Un Peintre Siennois du XV siécle, 
Sano di Pietro (Chambéry, 1923). 


Sano di Pietro 

kindred though the compositions of this type 
are, Sano evidently sets his heart on introducing 
a number of modifications which differentiate 
the various examples one from another. 


One thing which must strike the beholder 
of this panel (which comes from the celebrated 
collection of the Dukes of Anhalt) is the 
extraordinarily perfect state of preservation 
in which it has reached us; no less in the gold 
background, with its wealth of delicately- 
tooled ornament, than in the colouring of the 
figures. The dominant motive is the contrast 
between the dark blue of the Virgin’s mantle 
and the various shades of pink which are 
surrounding it. A typical and most attractive 
example of the Sienese devotional image, the 
picture must undoubtedly be accounted one of 
Sano di Pietro’s masterpieces; nowhere does 
he show greater harmony of line; the types 
are of a delicacy and charm unsurpassed in 
his work, and the colouring offers a veritable 
feast to the eye. 


A GOSSIP ABOUT PRINTS 


By MALCOLM C. SALAMAN 


ALLAN MCNAB’S MEDITERRANEAN PORTS 


N these days, when the artists are exploring 

the resources of each graphic method 

and adapting them to the purposes of 

original expression, line-engraving, which, 
in spite of its glorious creative traditions, had 
been so long regarded as merely the servant 
of the pictorial translator, and even in that 
capacity had fallen out of favour, was bound 
in its turn to be revived for independent 
design. To certain temperaments and habits 
of vision the finely disciplined line of the 
graver makes a more sympathetic appeal 
than even the freer line of the etching needle, 
for the direct interpretation of the visual 
world. Mr. Allan McNab is a happy instance 
of this, and since the burin is essentially his 
instrument of expression, whether on copper 
or wood, he could not have been born at a 
time more opportune for his art, especially 
since discerning amateurs are beginning to 
discover that a collector’s interest in the 
original line-engraving and the original wood- 
engraving of quality may afford more artistic 
enjoyment than the speculative allure of keeping 


his hand on the feverish pulse of the modern 
etching market with its auction premiums. 
Of the small group of British engravers, 
distinguished each of them, now using the 
graven line for direct expression, Mr. McNab 
is certainly not the least interesting, and his 
artistic concern with the seaports of the 
Mediterranean has been the motive of his 
most important work. Born at Southampton, 
of a family of sailors, he has always had the 
sea in his blood, so to speak, and his personal 
experience of ships and sea weather in many 
parts of the world has been his constant 
inspiration. He was expected to follow the 
family vocation, but his call of art forbade 
this, and he shared his love of the sea between 
its pictorial interpretation and amateur sailing. 
He went to the Central School of Arts and 
Crafts and learnt etching, which he did not 
care for, and wood-engraving, which appealed 
greatly and introduced him to the handling 
of the burin. But he wanted to push this 
along a copper-plate, and furrow the lines of 
his design; so he went to the Royal College 
of Art, South Kensington, and there Professor 
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Published by the St. George’s Gallery 
ALGIERS 
Line engraving by Allan McNab 


Malcolm Osborne, not slow to discern that 
he had found an excellent line-engraver in 
the making, gladly and successfully took his 
share in the making. Mr. McNab had found 
the very medium he desired for the subjects 
that were to be his pictorial predilection, and he 
went to the Mediterranean with the intention 
of drawing and engraving the beautiful sailing 
ships still to be found plying in those 
southern waters. But, after all, it was 
not in the vessels themselves, but in the 
ports, that he found his pictorial inspi- 
ration, in the characteristic structures 
of the waterside, with the endless 
activities and movements, and constant 
variety of the people and the craft, 
both local and foreign. Fascinated by 
these, McNab began engraving the 
interesting series of plates of the 
Mediterranean ports in which he has 
shown so far the measure of his 
accomplishment with the burin, and 
his power of conveying a vivid and 
comprehensive impression of the 
place, its atmosphere, and its charac- 
ter in design that is conditioned 
in pictorial austerity and precision 
of statement by the graven line, while 
mellowed by the happy treatment 
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of sunny spaces and luminous shadows. 
The latest of these, “Algiers,” we 
are privileged to reproduce, and we 
wonder if it can be found as beautiful 
as “ Scilla,” with the bend of the bay, 
and the heights of the town agog. 


LA ROCHELLE AND D. I. SMART 


Mr. D. I. Smart has been lately 
taking his vision down the Thames and 
letting it survey all the nooks and creeks 
of our beautiful river ; but has he not 
missed something in the process, has 
it not failed to suggest something 
romantic ? The County Council looks 
over the way and sees the various 
noble edifices, but they do not suggest 
romance ; they are all “ open as the 
day to melting charity,” they are 
available of great things, they are mean 
to none; they are, in a sense, London. 
But take his vision elsewhere ; let it 
lie snugly where it will, let it be caught 
where it catches the sunshine, let 
it peer for secrets where it list; it 
may suggest, at least, France. Those towers 


that propose strength, they are now calm 
features enough of the force that used to be 
at the gates of La Rochelle, where that centre 
of strength fought its way from the sea and 
the land. There was romance enough then. 
Now, it needs to say, there is nothing more 
to fight for, no more to strive for; but let 
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LA CHAINE—LA ROCHELLE 
Etching by D. I. Smart, R.E. 
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“LITTLE FISHES” 
Colour trint by Arthur Rigden Read 


these towers stand, they remind us of days 
when they glared from the light. Mr. D. I. 
Smart is one of those cool, equable artists, 
an etcher of excellence, who take their copper- 
plates to a place, and everything he will 
picture there, everything, that is, that matters. 
He will show the two towers together—the two 
towers, La Chaine and Le Nicholas, and the 
various trades of pleasantry or trades of craft 
waiting to go into the harbour. Here is 
romance in a way, here is something not quite 
plain, and yet those men there, in “ St. Nicholas 
Tour, La Rochelle,” who are outside the tower, 
yet there, looking vaguely—what are they 
doing ? Yet, “ Angers,” what pleasant angler’s 
rest is this ? Here is no “ dark Angers,” nothing 
but well and fair, and here is “ Kensington 


M 


Gardens, Late Afternoon”—surely there is 
peace here—but in those boats so amiably 
paddling is one with a curse in his soul. 


*“ TITTLE FISHES ”’ 


Mr. A. Rigden Read has a neat way of 
suggesting a pretty head on young shoulders ; 
he puts her in a boat, and lets her dangle with 
the inquiring young monkey who is deepening 
his jolly hands in the water. What is the 
green fish; is it pike, or sturgeon, or swordfish 
—or is it merely a little stickleback ? Mr. Read 
has a winning way with him, and he turns out 
a girl in “‘ The Batik Scarf,” in red or green, 
as the case may be, and he shows us “ The 
Lady in Black,” or the gentleman ‘“ On the 
Road,” with his “* neddie.” 
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“LORENZO AND ISABELLA.” 


By SIR ALFRED TEMPLE, F.S.A. 


HIS exquisite watercolour by Millais 

is a most interesting addition to the 

rapidly growing collection at the 

Guildhall Gallery. It was executed 
simultaneously with the oil version (39 « §53) 
now in the Walker Art Gailery, Liverpool, 
and has been acquired from the son of the 
painter, Mr. John G. Millais, the well-known 
big-game hunter. It is a gift from Colonel 
and Alderman Sir Charles Wakefield, Bart., 
eminently known in so many directions as the 
quiet and  umostentatious supporter of 
institutions which he feels bring good to 
the public at large, and tend to uplift them 
in education and in the pursuit of high 
ideals. Practically at the same time came 
from him the noble gift to the Dickens 
Fellowship of the rare collection of objects 
associated with Charles Dickens, gathered 
together after many years of collecting by 
the late Mr. P. W. Matz. These are now 
reverently preserved for the nation, and 
on view at the Dickens House, 84 Doughty 
Street, W.C. 

This Millais watercolour was painted when 
the artist was in his twentieth year, just after 
the inception of the Pre-Raphaelite Brother- 
hood, as this interesting little group of gifted 
men called itself, and the initials of which, 


LETTER FROM 


By ANDRE SALMON 


N spite of the share of responsibility I may have had 

in the modern movement, I have often had occasion 

to deplore the disappearance of the composed, well- 

ordered picture, the picture worthy of the name. 
I have said that one of the merits of the douanier Rousseau, 
that extraordinary “ ignorant ” whose work will henceforth 
figure in the Louvre, was to have dared to paint real pictures. 
I may have deplored, regretted. I should have been very 
foolish to be astonished. From the day when the young 
painters who followed the Cubists chose to consider 
every painting as a “ plastic fact in itself,” the hope of 
a genuine picture was strangely retarded. Let us take 
into consideration that ever since Impressionism, advanced 
painting, the painting called “of the left,” eschewed, 
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*P.R.B.,” can be seen carved at the foot of the 
seat occupied by Isabella. 

The picture is illustrative of the poem by 
Keats of “‘ Isabella: or the Pot of Basil,”’ which 
is based on one of Boccaccio’s stories. The 
scene is in Florence. The whole family are 
seated at a table spread in broad daylight, and 
Lorenzo is offering the half of a blood-orange 
to Isabella, whose brother, disapproving of 
Lorenzo’s suit, and who ultimately takes part 
in his murder, is viciously kicking her dog. It 
was Mr. John Harris, a Royal Academy 
student, long since dead, who was the model 
for this kicking figure. His brother, seated 
next to him and holding up his wine-glass, 
was painted from Mr. F. G. Stephens, for 
many years the art critic of the “‘ Atheneum,” 
whom I knew well. Isabella was painted from 
Mrs. Hodgkinson, the wife of Millais’ half- 
brother. I was acquainted with her also, and 
I have always understood that the Lorenzo was 
painted from Walter Deverell, a gifted young 
painter whose best work is now in the University 
galleries at Oxford, and who died early in life. 
The painter’s father sat for the man with the 
serviette at his mouth. The serving man is said 
to have been a Mr. Wright, an architect, while at 
the end of the table, draining his glass, is the 
famous painter and poet, Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 


PARIS 


like the very devil, the subject, which was the great thing for 
the painters of the Salon des Artistes Frangais, for the 
Prix de Rome, for the old students of the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts who address themselves to the sentimental public, 
absolutely ignorant of the innate possibilities of painting. 
In spite of all this, I expected much of men and of 
time. Ah, how often I have driven my dear friend, the 
good painter Kisling, to despair by giving him in the 
voice of the heavy father in a comic opera this advice, 
which nevertheless troubled him seriously : ‘‘ Paint gods ! ” 
Well, to-day Kisling is painting gods, or very nearly. Oh! 
I am very well aware of the fact that in this matter the 
importance of my very grave, facetious advice was about 
equal to nought. Because he is potently a painter, a born 























,Letter from Paris 


painter, reasoning as a painter, and at the same time 
having a rare wealth of humanity, my friend Kisling has 
obeyed something more powerful. He has understood 
from work to work, from meditation to meditation, that 
art cannot do entirely without the human element on the 
one hand, and on the other, once the human element is 
accepted, admitted, incorporated, the work of art cannot 
but tend to develop it to infinity. 

& The “ plastic fact in itself” was not a pack of nonsense ; 
it was not a booby-trap. The “ plastic fact in itself” has 
constrained two generations to follow a very austere, some- 
times thankless, but very salutary retreat. It is by this 
rigid reform that the so-called revolutionary artists have 
been able to free themselves from “ originality for the sake 
of originality,” that they may justly claim to have redis- 
covered the tradition, which had been corrupted by academ- 
ism—the living tradition before static academism—that 
they have been able to reformulate the lost laws of classicism. 
They who discovered Greco, and forced those masters 
of volume, the African image-carvers, to be respected, also 
restored to the place of honour that great professor of 
drawing, Ingres, who had been unjustly considered a 
Raphael of the bourgeois reign of Louis Philippe. 

But all the same the “ plastic fact in itself” had dictated 
nothing that could be said against that great old thing— 
the human fact. Indeed, I believe I am not mistaken in 
thinking that the revolutionary artists of the second 
generation, the generation of Kisling, had a very distinct 
feeling that the best ones of the first generation had not 
abandoned this human fact very readily. 

How can Kisling be unaware of the fact that the prin- 
cipal canvas of the great André Derain is that modern 
“Last Supper,” conceived in the spirit of the French 
Primitives ? Which of us was not violently affected by 
Derain’s fierce obstinacy in leaving, as he says, unfinished, 
turned to the wall of the studio, that great “ Chasse ” 
which might have been the glory of young French painting ? 

Consequently, aided by his temperament, which one 
might call impulsive, if the matter were more frivolous, 
Kisling, without renouncing his austere exercises, dashed 
his head, if I may say so, against the human fact, he dashed 
himself humanly. The benefit was immediate. Kisling, 
who at the outset had followed the lesson of Courbet, 
though contradicting it now and again, now abandons 
himself entirely to the example of Delacroix. This is a 
perfectly logical result for an expert and harmonious 
colourist to arrive at, such as he had become owing to his 
long, ardent, and at the same time patient studies of 
Nature in Provence. Humanity, which enjoins his latest 
canvases—absolute compositions at last—will enable him 
to reach the grandiose. That is what the human element 
authorizes infinitely more than the mysteries of abstraction. 

In art one is seldom alone, at least for a long time. 
Therefore a critic must be very prudent before venturing 
to speak of fashion. 

Already Kisling, whom I mentioned first of all, because 
everything that emanates from this young creator is 
violently representative, is accompanied by painters of 
his age or his seniors who are in no way his imitators, and 
some of whom are not even acquainted with his latest works. 

First of all, let me ask a question. If the problem of 
fashion, of a vogue, of a general taste must be faced all 
the same, who has done the best public work to favour a 
return of the subject ? 

It is, in my opinion, and I should be very much surprised 


if anyone can prove my error, the group which is apparently 
most hostile to this subject, rendered so suspect by the 
old sentimental painters. I mean the last-comers, and 
the noisiest—the Super-realists. They have organized 
exhibitions of canvases which represent absolutely nothing 
that Nature can present, or even that human intelligence can 
draw from her. I hope I shall reveal their attitude if I say 
that they consider a Cubist still-life a manifestation of the 
basest realism—a claim that in its absurdity may be upheld. 

And yet what can man invent that will not be at all 
human, natural? A young revue opened the other day a 
discussion on “ Whether it is possible to describe God ? 
Is it possible to describe Him as a tree?” Today the 
revue catalogue of a Montparnasse gallery, dedicated to 
the interests of the German painter Klee, opens another 
discussion. This time it is on the destinies of magic art. 

Magic? Dreams? They are borrowed from reality, 
deformations of reality, without the guarantees of the 
austere Cubist discipline, ever anxious to preserve drawing 
and construction in their integrity. 

The Super-realist canvases without subject, by Miro, 
were a restoration of the worst subjects to a place of 
honour. Before three years are out we shall assist at the 
renaissance of the salons of painting by the subject. 

In expectation of the collective salon, I have visited, at the 
Galerie Granoff, the first private exhibition of “ Paintings 
of Imagination.” They are by M. Georges Bouche. 

A painter of the generation of Derain and of Wlaminck, 
M. Georges Bouche has made too discreet a career. The 


amplitude of his canvases, an amplitude that is sometimes 
abnormal, speaks clearly enough of his ambitions for 
picture painting. But this ambition seems ingenuous. 
He was a fairly abstract painter without the advantages 


of hard discipline, the importance of which I have just 
mentioned. One wondered what would be the outcome 
of his researches in colour which in spite of so much science 
seemed to us so barbaric. In 1926, M. Georges Bouche, 
who was first noticed in 1906, replies: Subjects! Subjects 
which were perhaps first sketched by Georges Rouault, 
but which Bouche tends to submit to a more human order. 
They are “‘ Saint Poilu,” “‘ Communion de jeune femme,” 
“ Saint Jean 4 Lyon,” “ Peintre sans couleur” (that is 
certainly not Georges Bouche), “ Politesse ecclésiastique.” 
There are twenty others, good, less good, and just sufficient 
bad ones to enable the defenders of the second zone—so 
useful—to rally to them, and I say it without any irony. 
Everything is significant. Has music or the theatre regaled 
us with any event as fundamentally new ? 

Something quite extraordinary has taken place, some- 
thing that will provide food for conversation in the musical 
circles of Paris for at least a month; something that 
will serve as a very good lesson in modesty and prudence 
to the innovators, who are always a little glorious, in the 
Latin sense of the word, and inclined to consider the game 
as won. How much they are mistaken! The greater 
mass of the public, even of a select public, is always 
thoroughly conservative and may have rude awakenings. 
And the critics, who often appear so passive, accepting 
almost everything that is submitted to them and distri- 
buting, in the manner of judgments, ready made, worn-out 
eulogies which have almost lost their meaning, like proverbs 
that are too old, these critics can also have awakenings. 
These awakenings are always collective. Now, as it is 
well known that as far as Parisian criticism goes, our 
Aristarchs hate each other, and despise each other 
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sufficiently to exchange never a word, never to make any 
preliminary decision among themselves; and as one does 
not decide to have collective awakenings, the bewildered 
observer is driven to wonder if these phenomena are not 
due to astrology and if this is not an occasion to appeal to 
the science of the ancients, “ /es sages d’autrefois qui valaient 
as the great poet Paul Verlaine, who is so 
unjustly forgotten by the young generation, has put it. 
Every year Mme. Bériza organizes a series of lyrical 
performances of the very highest interest. 
resolutely modern composers, poets, and painters take 
part in them. While serving high art, an art of display, 
which demands the setting of the Opéra (like the Theatre 
des Champs - Elysées or 
generally takes care to include in the ensemble a humorous 
part. Thus, during the two last seasons, an excellent 
composer, worthy of being qualified “a modern 
whom I have often mentioned in these pages, Henri 
Sauguet, revealed himself at the Théatre Bériza in “ Le 


Gaieté), Mme. Bériza 


This year, Mme. Bériza, who is a Maecenas and an 
artist at the same time, presented in a coherent performance 
“Les Malheurs d’Orphée”” by Darius Milhaud, with a 
libretto by M. Armand Lunel, and 
MCMXXII,” the music by Florent Schmidt, the words 


** Fonctionnaire 


Crying that they were being 
laughed at, the indignant critics had no difficulty in rousing 
that amorphous section of the public which, fearing only 
to appear uncultured, is not sorry to be spared the necessity 
of admiring that which is above its faculties of compre- 
hension. The newspapers were filled with articles each 
of which corresponded to the declaration of a surly 


What a row there was ! 


Who are the culprits on whom these thunderbolts 
descend? Darius Milhaud—whose “ Coephores ” is revived 
at the Opéra together with Honneger’s “ Roi David,” 
and who of all the young composers is undoubtedly most 
prominently before the public ear, to such an extent, 
indeed, that I thought it would be my duty to make certain 
reservations here for the future, lest the purely theatrical 
and never-troubled success (but since then!) of Darius 
Milhaud should lead me to certain puccinisms and mascag- 
nisms—and Florent Schmidt, who is no longer a young 
man, if he was the heroic enthusiast of the Concert Colonne 
at a time when the, as yet, uneducated (?) public hissed 
Claude Debussy. Florent Schmidt, an undisputed master 
with a perfectly established position, the noted critic of 
“La Revue de France,” the great musician owes it to his 
gift of eternal youth that he has not faded in the abyss 


Can it be said that Darius Milhaud and his great senior, 
too inconsiderately indulgent, making cheap of hardly- 
acquired wisdom, have committed an imprudence in 
lending their musical forces to the ridiculous lucubra- 
tions of some overheated super-realists, blinded by their 
obsession of offending the “ contemptible bourgeois ” ? 

Come now! Though he may have made his début 
comparatively late, that is, only just recently, the librettist 
of “Les Malheurs d’Orphée,” M. Armand Lunel, is a 
man of experience and a good writer. 
letters with a local element which is very ancient and at 
the same time quite new, because it was unsuspected before 
him. M. Armand Lunel is a Jew of Carpentras, the 
pretty town of Vaucluse tetween Avignon and Mont 


He has enriched 
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Ventoux, which fossesses among other marvels an Hotel- 
Dieu and a “ pharmacy ” of the eighteenth century with 
its drawers for herbs, painted by a master who might well 
have teen Watteau. At Carpentras there are the remains 
of a ghetto. The Jewish population has fled from it, 
having turned to the higher bourgeoisie and drawn with 
it the formal Talmudic life. It was to Carpentras that 
Captain Alfred Dreyfus came for a time—after the hard 
years of the Ile du Diable, after the audiences of the 
War Council of Rennes, after the pardon granted him by 
the President of the French Republic, Emile Loubet—to 
seek repose if not oblivion. M. Armand Lunel has drawn 
his “ Contes du Cordier,” so allied to the fine stories of 
similar subjects in the English literary treasury, from the 
local folklore. His “ Nicolo Peccavi” obtained the Prix 
Théophraste Renaudot, having been discerned by a jury 
that was least susceptible to smile at subversive eccen- 
tricity: the journalists who were awaiting the annual 
award of the Prix Goncourt at the Restaurant Drouant. 
Finally, M. Armand Lunel has given promise of curious 
open-air performances taken from old texts, an “ Esther 
of Carpentras,” a Biblical mystery singularly closely akin 
to the Christian mysteries of our Middle Ages. So much 
for the first énerguméne. As for the second, M. Regis 
Gignoux, he was for a long time, and with great authority, 
the very reasonable critic of “‘ Comeedia.” Before that, 
he had devoted his fine journalistic activity, spiritual 
according to tradition, but at bottom fairly bourgeois, to 
the “ Figaro.”” A successful dramatist, he may have arisen 
from the dry school of Jules Renard with still more obvious 
echoes of Courteline. It is difficult to see in all this what 
may have driven good people to riot and insurrection in 
the name of outraged common sense. No doubt there is 
humour, irony. The crowd consists of women, and women 
detest irony. Without taking in vain the trouble of 
explaining the inexplicable, it seems to me wiser to state 
that one of these periodical returns of gregarious fury is a 
useful and perhaps opportune reminder to those who have 
followed the paths of nonconformism, of anti-academism, 
that one can never consider the game won; it would not 
be healthy to believe it, and besides it would be perfectly 
absurd. A certain quality of quietude is only permissible 
to those who combat these nonconformist and anti- 
academical artists by their works. 

The Paris Opéra has produced the “ Rosenkavalier,” 
the famous work of Richard Strauss, with the libretto of 
Hugo von Hofmansthal. The poet was known and 
appreciated in Paris by his “ Elektra,” and his poems were 
published in translation before the war by the fine revue 
“Vers et Prose,” which is going to reappear under the 
joint direction of its founder Paul Fort, Prince of Poets 
(quite a chimerical title), and M. Paul Valery of the Académie 
Francaise, the poet of charmes in the style of Mallarmé. 
As for Richard Strauss, he had stopped at the opulent 
score of “ Joseph,” written for the dancers of Serge 
Diaghileff’s Russian Ballet. The “ Rosenkavalier” was 
well received. At the dress rehearsal an elegant public 
applauded the German composer in the purest spirit of 
Locarno—a fact which will rejoice all the world. But 
on the whole it was considered that the work of Richard 
Strauss would have gained a great deal had it been revealed 
to us some years earlier, before certain discoveries and 
certain innovations had taken place. But that is a double- 
edged criticism which our neighbours of the right bank 
of the Rhine might very easily turn against us. 








LETTER -FROM BERLIN 


By OSCAR BIE 


LD historic works of art are seldom exhibited 

here. At one time attempts were made in this 

direction, as in Paris, but the salons always went 

in for more saleable material, and confined them- 
selves to the nineteenth century, whose masters fetch high 
prices today. I have already spoken of the splendid 
exhibition of French art in the Kiinstlerhaus in the Belle- 
vuestrasse, but that is not all. The Bellevuestrasse is at 
the moment blessed with good old French works, and 
great riches are heaped up there for the amateur. I believe 
even in Paris so much cannot be found in one place. 
There are crowds of people, and ladies and gentlemen 
holding forth draw flocks of students after them through 
the well-guarded galleries. 

The second great French exhibition is to be found in 
the Salon von Perls. Here it is, above all, Courbet, who is 
represented with a remarkably choice selection of his 
works: fine dark landscapes, flowers, nudes, portraits, 
and a rare snow-scene with high tree trunks, in which the 
magic of Fontainebleau, though more substantial, is already 
foreshadowed. 

There are also some very remarkable things by Manet— 
a blonde girl, lightly brushed in, a beach with figures 
conceived in a very modern fashion, and a very power- 
fully painted portrait of a trumpeter. Cézanne is no less 
admirably represented by a landscape with large-featured 
trees handled in the style of today, and the donkey- 
thieves—quite a peculiar thing—something of a con- 
tinuation of Dutch art, with fat, wavy figures; Gauguin, 
Van Gogh, both with very good characteristic works ; and 
Monet with some unusual pictures, such as a view of 
Amsterdam, or Venteuil delicately seen from above. 
There is quite a large collection of Renoir, beginning with 
a still-life of *°67—old bouquets—and continuing past his 
usual sweet girls and landscapes to the later frivolities. 
A Sisley with pale pink birches is an unforgettable thing. 
It is extraordinary how inexhaustible this art remains. 
Again, we have seventy-seven works of French painting 
and sculpture brought together, and it is impossible to 
assimilate them. One expects to swallow these works of 
art in a moment, only to stumble on some new tendency 
or unexpected variation which enriches the mind of both 
the connoisseur and the one who merely enjoys. What 
strikes us today as so great is the unity of style in which 
the parts of the conception have not yet been separated— 
just because this art is so much concerned with reflections, 
reflections of objects in each other and in our brain, that 
it arrives at such an effect of unity between man and 
Nature. 

It is only necessary to observe the rendering of water, 
the most reflecting of all objects, to establish the contrast 
to the present time. It is completely blended in the music 
of the work, and embraces the symphony of all the values 
in an ever-living mirror. Nowadays it is often the deadest 
part of the picture. The moment matter in itself, or colour, 
or form, stands out independently from the general com- 
plex, water becomes a difficulty. It lies there as a lifeless 
plane. In many modern pictures it is even the place where 
convention first makes itself recognizable in an otherwise 
revolutionary painter. Owing to the return of painting 


to personality a certain one-sidedness has arisen which 
can never replace the unity of earlier art, however modern 
one tries to be. This dilemma has not yet become dan- 
gerous in those older painters, in whom the personal will 
first began to make itself felt. I take another look at 
Van Gogh and Cézanne from this point of view: their 
personality grew out of their practice, not the other way 
round, and that was healthy. 

Now I pass on to the moderns. George Grosz is show- 
ing oil paintings at Flechtheims, not many of which by 
this draughtsman of genius have so far been seen. They 
extend from a Berlin street of 1914 to the coarse portrait 
of a boxer of 1927. At one time he favoured the cubistic 
and futuristic manner of painting, but in the portrait of 
his mother he has returned to quite.the usual scheme of 
truth to nature. There are some interesting portraits, 
such as Walter Mehring, family groups like the couple 
in négligé, but mostly satirical aphorisms. “ Germany, 
a Winter’s Tale,” or the “ Magistrate,” or the “ Pillars 
of Society,” or “ Within and Without,” the contrast 
between abundance and poverty. Even as a painter Grosz 
is not a painter of colour, which he only uses as a symbol. 
He is not a lyricist who dreams about moonshine, he does 
not even represent human beings out of love for appear- 
ance. He wants to say something with his pictures. He 
wants to show the evils of civilization, to tear down the 
mask of culture to reveal the character of men. Daumier 
did the same, but he was a painter with all the temperament 
of colour-intoxication. 

Next I pass on to Kokoschka, a large exhibition of 
whose portraits has been arranged at Paul Cassirer’s. 
They date from 1906 down to the present day. The 
stages of his development are clearly recognizable. At 
first he is tender and sensible, under the influence of 
Klimt. Then he devotes himself to the method of planes 
and network, to which the portrait is accordingly reduced. 
Finally he applies the colour orgy of his latest period to 
portraits, not only of human beings, but also of animals, 
and attains in some zoological representations, especially 
in the “ Mandril ” of 1926, a rich flood of organized colour. 
It has been well said of him that he has more genius than 
talent. There are portraits like the Peter Altenberg, 
Karl Moll, and of the last period Karl Kraus, in which 
his manner is so complete that there is no longer any 
problem. Kokoschka is a revealer not from satire, but 
owing to the sharpness of his observation. When his 
talent comes to the aid of genius, then he is a great painter 
in a few isolated pictures. 

Finally, I pay a visit to the complete collection of 
Schmidt-Rottluff’s work at Nierendorf’s: a third aspect 
of one-sidedness. To the satirist and the painter we now 
add the poet in colours. He has developed greatly. Out 
of the balls of woolly colour a varied, ever new and ever 
strengthened art has arisen, never casual, but specially 
directed, which is equally fired by Nature and man, by 
heads and flowers, by houses and trees, and even differen- 
tiates already and produces glowing paintings which, over 
and above their decorative effect, reveal the independent 
poet-colourist. It is a personal side of art, but art it is. 
That which in the older art acted decisively as lyrical 
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music, diverges in this score from the string character, 
and has become a neutral force of wind, especially brass 
instruments—a parallel to our music. 

The Berlin State Opera has at present a shortage of 
lyrical tenors for the Italian parts. Pattiera, who has 
introduced himself here so brilliantly, thanks to his noble 
style and his great art in singing, is on tour till the end of 
March. Grosavescu, who was to replace him, fell a victim 
to his tragic fate on the very day of his departure. The 
“* Barber of Seville” had been announced. Meanwhile it 
has been launched, not at Kroll’s, but at the Schauspielhaus, 
with a new cast and scenery, but without the right 
Almaviva. A young tenor of the German school, Herr 
Hausz, was taken for the part. He had already proved 
himself to be a good singer with a well-cultivated voice, 
but he was not quite equal to this. His throat was tied all 
the time he was singing his most important pieces in the 
first act, and even afterwards he tried in vain to reach the 
level of his fellow actors. He has been presented too young. 
Gitta Alpar, quite a young Hungarian singer, who took 
the part of Rosina, has made her career more quickly. 
She is a rising star of our stage. With flawless coloratura, 
even in the highest key, a sweet soft timbre, and an intelli- 
gent musical delight in form, she might be taken for an 
Italian. In the case of Schlusnus, the Figaro, one has to 
make some allowance for the German colour of his singing 
in order to get the highest enjoyment from his pains- 
taking technique and the splendid resonance of his voice. 
It is extraordinary how such a singer can get into the 
flexibility of the burlesque comedy. It is equally astonish- 
ing that Helgers, one of the finest bass voices of the German 
theatre, should render the humour of Basilio with such 
incomparable effect. To this must be added the very 
amusing Bartolo of Heinrich Schultz, whose great air 
has not been cut. Perhaps all this was not quite so Italian 
as might have been expected now, but for that the audience 
tehaved in a truly Italian manner and shook whole rounds 
of applause on to the stage, so that the old Prussian custom 
of the realistic progress of the comedy had to be inter- 
rupted by long and unhesitating bows from the singers. 
How much the atmosphere of the small house helps ! 
Everything stands out so close to us, every word can be 
understood, but the control is all the sharper. Even 
Szell, the conductor, eased his usual important manner 
under the influence of this atmosphere. Difficulties 
always arise when the setting of an Italian opera is entrusted 
to Pirchau. Well suited as he is for the stylized milieu of 
the most modern opera, as little is he able to bring his 
sense of form into tune with the actual requirements of 
Italian opera. He makes the first scene an unintelligible 
mixture of style and reality with Figaro’s shop in the 
centre, high above which rises the steep erection of the 
town with a dark sky behind. Bartolo’s room with the 
view into the yard is again more real, but less restful. 
I miss, above all, the identity, which I have always 
wished to see, between the facade and the interior 
of Bartolo’s house, which would lend itself to such 
fanciful treatment. 

While the public of the State opera goes into raptures 
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over Rossini’s imperishable melody, the public of the 
Municipal opera is invited to a French comic opera which 
has been unearthed. Halévy, the creator of the “ Jewess,” 
once wrote, as the result of a bet it is said, a comic opera 
called “ Lightning,” in three acts, in which there were 
only four parts, two tenors and two sopranos. The task 
was perhaps more difficult for his librettists than for him, 
the composer. They invented a naval officer who, struck 
blind by lightning, falls in love with one of two sisters in 
his blindness and throws himself at the feet of the other 
on regaining his sight. But true love is never mistaken. 
After all sorts of soul torments he finds his way back to 
his first beloved, who was indicated to him by the dark 
sense of touch better than the deceptive light could do. 
The fourth person is a burlesque student whose duty it is 
to occupy the empty place beside the unloved sister. 
Even today this would not make a bad idea for a comedy, 
and would have charm if the appearance and action of the 
blind officer were not so painful and improbable. For 
the musician the matter is simpler. He seeks the oppor- 
tunity of using his voices alternately singly and in an 
ensemble ; he introduces two terzettos into the first act, 
a jolly one and a tragic one; he brings the whole quartet 
together only in the second act, and crosses it again with 
two duets, a soft one and a harsh one, and he concludes 
by a final combination of his four voices. There is still a 
good deal of musical charm in some of the solo airs, espe- 
cially in the student’s song during the thunderstorm, still 
more in the artistically-treated ensembles of which the 
last quartet has a delightfully fresh tone. But the whole 
style appears remote to us, because now we are accustomed 
to treat such material in a spoken opera, not in a sung 
opera. We can only put up with it on account of the 
charm of style. That is why it was a mistake of production 
to give up the old setting and transplant the whole story 
into modern times with short skirts, motor-cars, and 
telegrams. The Biedermeier magic has been lost without 
having attained modern plausibility. It is easier to discuss 
the problem of such a work, which, after all, occupies a 
position apart in the history of music than the immediate 
effect, which was very moving. However, there were 
passages of singing one could enjoy, and this strengthened 
the result of the evening. The Municipal opera has an 
excellent lyrical tenor, Herr Majcen, who combines a 
distinguished manner of singing with good technique. 
It possesses in Gombert a splendid comic tenor, who is 
so gifted that he almost overdid the burlesque of the 
English student. Finally, it has two unrivalled soubrettes, 
Mme. Pahl-Wallerstein for the more sedate of the two 
sisters, and Lotte Schéne for the gayer one. That sweet 
bird flits untiringly through so many serious and comic 
operas in this theatre ; but let us hope it is not too much 
for her, and that her delicate, melting voice will not be 
overstrained. Fritz Zweig, the conductor, brings a real 
love for this gossipy French music, which flows from the 
very beginning more irresponsibly than Rossini’s melody. 
The audience warms up only towards the end, and is 
grateful for this richly patinated gem which has been 
brought up from the sea of oblivion. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ENGLISH DECORATIVE PLASTERWORK OF THE 
RENAISSANCE, by M. JourDAIN. 258 pp. II5 plates. 
(B. T. Batsford, Ltd. 30s. net. 

An interesting and but far too-little-known province 
of English decorative art is most ably surveyed in this 
monograph. Chronologically as well as topographically 
the net has here been cast very wide : the term “ Renais- 
sance ” is made to cover the period from c. 1540 to the 
close of the eighteenth century; and the painstaking care 
with which the whole of England has been searched for 
examples to illustrate deserve the fullest praise. Par- 
ticularly interesting is the information given (pp. 8-17) as to 
the sources of design in early plasterwork: notably the 
dependence of the magnificent bas-reliefs in the guest 
chamber at Hardwick Hall on engravings by Martin de Vos 
is a discovery of exceptional importance. To students 
of art history as well as to craftsmen the publication of 
this scholarly and admirably illustrated volume should 
be a boon. 

WAGNER’S MUSIC-DRAMAS ANALYSED, WITH THE 
LEADING MOTIVES, by Gustav Kosseé. (Putnam. 
7s. 6d. net. 

This is one of those delightful books which are a staff 
to memory, a fireside friend always ready to recall the past, 
or to refresh the mind for the next visit to Covent Garden. 
It has done many years’ service in America but now appears 
for the first time in an English edition. Assuredly it 
deserves as long and useful a career on this side of the 
Atlantic as it has enjoyed on the other. The late Gustav 
Kobbé was an enthusiast who did a great deal to educate 
the taste of his countrymen for opera. But though a 
stalwart Wagnerite he did not allow his admiration to 
cloud his judgment, as happened in the case of his confrére 
Henry Finck, for he is quite willing to admit that there 
are spots in his sun and /ongueurs in the “‘ Ring.” Indeed, 
as one reads once again the story of that trilogy in these 
pages, one realizes how overloaded it is with detail, and 
how ill its heavily embroidered symbolism consorts with 
the essential humanity of the persons of the drama. Only 
the Celtic imagination could have been at home in that 
remote society of gods and heroes, and no Celt, on the 
other hand, could have portrayed the passion of Siegmund 
and Sieglinda. Even in “ Tristan” Wagner cannot be 
absolved from the charge of having attempted and failed 
to resolve the antinomy between the natural and super- 
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natural. But though the “ Meistersinger ” stands as his 
one flawless masterpiece, the magic of his music was such 
that it quite overshadows the weakness of his flight as a 
dramatist and poet, and as the motives of the “ Ring ” 
look out at one from Gustav Kobbé’s pages, their splendour 
makes one forget all else. 

The music-dramas in this volume consist of the “Ring,” 
“Tristan,” ‘“‘ Meistersinger,” and “ Parsifal ”*—where 
again Wagner the musician triumphed over Wagner the 
poet-dramatist. The illustrations, with the exception 
of the medallion of Cosima Wagner, add nothing to 
the book. Few things aid the imagination less than 
photographs of operatic stars in Wagnerian réles. 


EARLY NETHERLANDS MAIOLICA. By BERNARD 

RACKHAM. (Geoffrey Bles.) £3 3s. net. 

This admirable monograph centres round an inquiry 
into the origin and character of a pavement of painted 
maiolica tiles in the chapel of “ The Vyne,” the Hampshire 
mansion of the Chute family. Mr. Rackham is able to 
demonstrate convincingly that these tiles were made in 
Antwerp, about the year 1520, and that they issued from 
the workshop of one Guido di Savino (alias Guido 
Andries), who hailed from Castel Durante, near Urbino : 
an interesting item of evidence being the fact that one of 
the tiles shows a male head closely resembling the familiar 
hawk-like profile of Federigo da Montefeltro, Duke of 
Urbino. Round this central theme Mr. Rackham has 
woven a most fascinating account both of Netherlandish 
civilization in the sixteenth century generally, and of 
Netherlandish maiolica in particular; while the connection 
of the latter subject with that of English maiolica also comes 
in for consideration. Early Netherlandish maiolica being 
to such a large extent dependent on Italian models (and, 
indeed, in many cases the work of Italian immigrant 
potters), many difficult questions of attribution are in- 
volved : and the claim for a Netherlandish origin of not 
a few of the pieces here reproduced—notably among the 
albarellos—will doubtless at first come as a shock to many. 
But Mr. Rackham proves his case to full satisfaction, and, 
whether we consider the letterpress or the illustrations 
(many of which are in colour), this volume must take 
rank among the most important contributions made to 
ceramic literature for many years. 

T. B. 


MUSIC OF THE MONTH 


By H. E. WORTHAM 


The Fate of the Queen’s Hall.—The outstanding 
event of the month has been, not this concert or that, but 
the announcement of Messrs. Chappell’s decision to bring 
their enterprise at the Queen’s Hall to an end. This was 
not unexpected. Rumour has had it that if the Promenade 
Concerts almost paid, the Saturday afternoon Symphony 
Concerts were only carried on at a considerable loss, and 
it has been obvious that the so-called popular concerts on 
alternate Saturdays did not attract audiences sufficiently 
large to make them remunerative. In any case, Messrs. 
Chappell have decided that they can no longer continue 


out of their own pocket to provide music for Londoners, 
and we await another patron to take their place, for Sir Henry 
Wood and the Queen’s Hall Orchestra have become so 
firmly fixed an institution in our musical life that it is diffi- 
cult to imagine London in August and September without 
the “Proms.” Paradoxically enough, most people put 
their trust in the B.B.C., which Mr. William Boosey 
regards as the villain of the piece—I am inclined to think, 
unjustly. Those who used to go to concerts have not 
abandoned this practice in favour of listening-in, at least 
such is the conclusion I reach on looking round amongst 
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my own friends and acquaintances. And it is as one 
would expect ; for however perfect your transmission and 
however good your receiving set, you cannot get through 
the ether that psychic flow between audience and per- 
former which is an essential, though imponderable, factor 
in the sum of the concert-goer’s enjoyment. _If audiences 
are more difficult to attract than they were, the reason must 
be sought elsewhere than in broadcasting. After all, the 
gramophone is not a thing of yesterday, and it has never 
been suggested, so far as I am aware, that Columbia and 
H.M.V. have made the business of giving concerts a more 
precarious financial proposition than it was before their 
advent. Nor do I think that there is much in Mr. Boosey’s 
contention that the B.B.C., by its series of concerts at the 
Albert Hall and the Grotrian Hall, has finally made it 
impossible for private enterprise to have any chance of 
success in trying to provide music in London. The 
orchestral concerts at the Albert Hall, though the seats 
were ridiculously cheap, ranging from Is. to §s., have 
been sparsely attended; as for the international 
chamber concerts of new music at the Grotrian (about 
which I have written at length in these notes), they have 
attracted only a handful of enthusiasts and the professional 
critics, and have made an infinitesimal drain on the public 
—¢stimated at anything from ten to fifteen thousand—in 
London and the suburbs that is in the habit of following 
the course of concerts in the metropolis and is ready to 
pay for tickets when the occasion is sufficiently tempting. 


is the Public to Blame ?—A good case may doubt- 
less be made out for showing that this body of music-lovers 
is not less keen or devoted than it was twenty years ago, 
and that the evil times under which orchestral concerts 
are now labouring arise from economic reasons. The cost 
of running an orchestra is much greater than it used to be, 
and at the same time the difficulty of resolving that eternal 
antinomy between the boundless desires of the mind and 
the limited resources of the pocket has grown more press- 
ing for the sort of quiet, unaffluent people who like sym- 
phony concerts. Nevertheless, I do not believe the explana- 
tion lies here. For now, as always, people manage to find 
the wherewithal to obtain the things that they really want, 
and an extra shilling or two would not prevent them from 
indulging their tastes for the symphonies of Tchaikowsky 
or the concertos of Rachmaninoff if they were determined 
about it. The fact is that they are not. Nothing is more 
remarkable in the attitude of the musical public of London 
today than its absence of enthusiasms. In the nineties 
Brahms attracted the intellectuals, and Beethoven the 
average concert-goer. In the 1900’s Strauss and Tchai- 
Kowsky dazzled the many, and so great was the vogue of 
the Russian that it was enough for the sandwichmen to 
walk down Regent Street with placards that the Pathetic 
Symphony would be performed at the Queen’s Hall for the 
box-office to be sold out. The sort of way the cultured 
perscn then reacted to the recent masterpieces can be seen 
in that remarkable book, “ The Promenade Ticket.” 
Very few, even of the elect, were proof against the passionate 
glamour of Tchaikowsky’s sensationalism or the glowing 
exuberance of the young Strauss. Elgar, too, was in the 
movement. He had garnered some telling things from the 
aftermath of romanticism, so that the cosmopolitan King 
Edward had found him to be something of a European 
figure and had extended the official recognition of knight- 
hood to him. The times are changed and our composers 
have changed with them. Sir Edward Elgar and Dr. 
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Richard Strauss belong to the past. They are already in 
the trough of fame through which all reputations pass. 
No English composer can command the same sort of follow- 
ing amongst his countrymen that Elgar had a score of 
years ago, and no younger musician has captured the 
imagination of Europe and America as Strauss did when he 
was in his thirties. The new music, interesting as it un- 
doubtedly is, arouses no deep loyalties. And there was 
never a time when trained minds reached such different 
conclusions about the merits of contemporary music as 
they do today. In the absence of any outstanding figures 
who can focus the public attention and capture the public 
imagination, the appreciation of Bach and Handel and, to 
a less extent, of Haydn and Mozart, has grown. But the 
music of the eighteenth century, while it warms the heart 
with a steadier flame, does not excite the passionate sym- 
pathies of the larger public which the personal style—the 
style which exalted emotion, as it flowers so exuberantly 
from Beethoven to Tchaikowsky and Strauss—commanded 
as of right. 


As the L.S.O. concerts prove, the classics, when inter- 
preted by a star conductor, can still fill the Queen’s Hall. 
And so can an all-Bach programme, if not too frequently 
repeated. But the past alone is not enough, and it is no 
good blinking the fact that composers of today are less in 
touch with the main body of those who look to music to 
give shape and colour to their inexpressible emotions than 
at any time in the history of the art as we know it. Here, 
I think, is the reason why the economic difficulties which 
weigh upon all concert-giving have become so onerous. 
I cannot enlarge further upon the question in these notes, 
and I have only ventured to touch upon it in this summary 
fashion because the Queen’s Hall crisis calls attention to 
it in such a peremptory manner. 


The Virtuoso’s Departed Glory.—-It comes in 
the more appositely because I had intended to say something 
about a matter closely allied with it. This is the decline in 
“ drawing power ” of the virtuoso and operatic star which 
is plainly observable in Europe, not least in England. 
Paderewski apart, there is not a living pianist who can fill 
the Queen’s Hall ; there are no singers except Chaliapine and 
McCormack; and no violinist except Kreisler. The few 
pianists who give their recitals at the Queen’s Hall must 
usually regret their boldness. And generally you may find 
many empty seats at the Wigmore or Molian Halls when 
virtuosi of international fame are playing. Is this absence 
of “ great men” (and women, for music has treated the 
sexes with scrupulous fairness since the castrati disappeared) 
a phenomenon which is common to all spheres of human 
activity, or is the dearth of great singers due to the decay 
of the art of bel canto, and that of eminent instrumentalists 
to the economic reasons which lure the master players to 
annual tours in the United States and so prevent them 
from settling down and attracting disciples as Liszt did 
at Weimar and Busoni in Berlin? Or have we exchanged 
adulation for a more critical and saner appreciation ? 
These questions are easier to ask than to answer. 


As I have listened to many virtuosi during the past 
month, the problem of the kind of temperament the ideal 
performer should possess has been continually present in 
my mind. If no satisfactory solution has been forthcoming 
the reason is, I suppose, because there is no ideal tempera- 
ment. The pianist, the singer, the conductor, though he is 
primarily concerned with interpreting the music of others, 
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cannot suppress his own individuality. On the contrary, 
he has to take a share in its recreation, and his own per- 
sonality must in a greater or lesser degree influence the 
result. There can be no absolute standards of performance, 
and one can never hear the same work identically per- 
formed twice, even by the same person. (Hence the funda- 
mental zxsthetic weakness of mechanically reproduced 
music, which is bound to take the temperament of the 
artist as static.) Another factor which is constantly chang- 
ing is that created by the receptivity of the audience. We 
have had an instance of this in the series of Beethoven 
recitals which the Léner Quartet have been giving at the 
Queen’s Hall. The first was only moderately well attended, 
and the empty spaces in the auditorium were reflected 
in a certain emptiness in the interpretations of Jan Léner 
and his colleagues. The technical skill, the beauty of tone, 
the sureness of attack and intonation were as much in 
evidence as ever, but there was no tensity of emotion, our 
minds remained placid and unstretched, and we went away 
thinking that the Léner Quartet were not what they used 
to be, though we might disagree on the precise nature of 
their faults. But as the cycle progressed’ the audiences 
grew, until at the last there was a full house: The resulting 
“* psychic flow” set up between the quartet and the two 
thousand or so listeners completely changed the musical 
atmosphere. I don’t believe that the Léner played either 
better or worse on the last occasion than on the first—they 
are human and have their share of original sin, and they 
are always exceedingly refined—but it was a very different 
experience listening to them. I give this instance to show 
that audiences take their share in the recreation of the 
masterpieces, and that you and I who have never played a 
scale on the violin in our lives can do cur part in the inter- 
pretation of the posthumous quartets. What could be 
more flattering to self-esteem ? 

This, however, does not get us very far in replying to 
our other question, and I was depending on the answer to 


help me to classify such pianists of the month as Godowsky, 
Myra Hess, Franciszek Goldenburg, Solomon, Volterra, 
and Philip Levi. There you have a collection of virtuosi 
with all kinds of temperaments—Godowsky, restless, bril- 
liant, attracted by the play of vivid movement and colour, 
and inclined to emphasize this at the expense of the forces 
of which these are only the outward show; Myra Hess, 
whose playing is always distinguished by a feminine 
reasonableness ; Goldenburg, who carries the austerity of 
self-restraint to the furthest limits; Solomon, than whom 
none of our younger pianists has a more distinguished 
style; lastly, Gualtiero Volterra, a young Italian with an 
extraordinary technique and much intelligence. In his case 
muscle still outweighs mind, and only the years can adjust 
the balance. As for Godowsky, he remains Godowsky ; and 
Miss Myra Hess—though I am tempted to agree with 
Mozart when I listen to her, that a woman of genius plays 
with more expression than a man—did nothing to help m= 
understand Bach’s concertos better at her last concert. 
They are not piano music, and they are apt to becomes 
monotonous when transferred from the harpsichord, with 
its range of tone colour, to the piano, which can only play 
loud and soft. The piano, I know, is saved by the “ loud ” 
pedal, which gives it a quality unique in music. Unfor- 
tunately, it cannot be used for Bach, despite Miss Myra 
Hess. ; 

Here I must end this chronicle, without pointing any 
moral or passing any judgments. I do so with the more 
pleasure because I have heard no new music which has 
seemed interesting ; for the symphony by Miaskowsky, the 
leading composer in Soviet Russia, played at the Queen’s 
Hall under Sir Henry Wood’s baton, proved a pretentious 
rehash of the old romantic formule, and Dr. Ethel 
Smyth’s concerto was hardly more than clever patchwork. 
And the modern Dutch music at the Grotrian Hall had 
better be left in the silence to which I hope it has now 
returned. 


THE GRAMOPHONE WORLD 


By J. F. 


HE “ Apollo ” gramophone has proved to be a 

really efficient machine, and I now quite under- 

stand the large measure of popularity which it 

has lately enjoyed among discriminating music 
lovers. Its ability to reproduce deep tones does not lessen 
the quality or power of the higher notes. It has, too, a 
welcome feature of giving detail and clarifying the parts 
in orchestral music, and while being quite good for fibre, 
is not excessively loud with steel needles. Individual vocal 
and instrumental tones seem very faithful, and I fancy 
that the secret of the success of the “ Apollo ”’ is its ability 
to reproduce the truth from records, without intruding 
with a gramophone personality. Altogether, I can 
thoroughly recommend this fine machine at the modest 
prices asked for it. 


THE BEETHOVEN RECORDS 
The position which the gramophone now occupies in 
our musical lives is eloquently expressed by the remarkable 
part it has taken in the Beethoven celebrations this year. 


PORTE 


Orchestral concerts are said to be failing, yet the demand 
for orchestral records is everywhere on the increase. Is 
the inference obvious ? 


The Chamber Music. COLUMBIA issued the following 
quartets, played in Wigmore Hall by the Léner String 
Quartet : Op. 18, No. 1 in F and No. 4 in C Minor (L. 1842 
to L. 1847, 39s. for the two). The Rasoumoffsky of Op. 59; 
No. 1 in F (L. 1837 to L. 1841, 32s. 6d.); No. 2 in E Minor 
(L. 1856 to L. 1859, 26s.); No. 3 in C (L. 1860 to L. 1863, 
26s.). The Trio in B Flat, Op. 97, is played by Albert 
Sammons, W. H. Squire, and William Murdoch (L. 1851 
to L. 1855, 32s. 6d.), and the Kreutzer Violin Sonata is 
played by Sammons and Murdoch (L. 1884 to L. 1888, 
32s. 6d.). H.M.V. issued some quartets played by the 
Virtuoso String Quartet : Op. 18, No. 6 in B Flat (D. 1206 
to D. 1209, 26s.) ; Op. 59, No. 3 in C (D. 1202 to D. 1205, 
26s.); Op. 127 in E Flat (D. 1183 to D. 1187, 32s. 6d.). 

The records by the Léner String Quartet are splendid. 
These players have secured a special reputation for their 
Beethoven-playing in London. Discarding certain Teutonic 
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traditions of perhaps unwarranted “ depth,” they have 
cast the light of wonderful truth on even the most advanced 
of the master’s string quartets, which seem to te the most 
enduiing and intimate of his music. The early quartets 
of Cp. 18 are often rated as Mozartian, but the Léner 
players show that this is not a correct estimate of the 
material of these works. Count Rasoumoffsky, to whom 
Beethoven dedicated Op. 59, was a Russian Ambassador 
to Vienna, and a cultured musician who played second 
violin in his own string quartet. His love for music was 
only equalled by his ardent pursuit of women. While 
his name has become a little faded in connection with 
the latter, it is immortalized in connection with the 
Rascumoffsky quartets of Beethoven. I do not fancy the 
rather feminine art of Albert Sammons, nor the frankly 
sentimental playing of W. H. Squire, in the great Trio 
in B Flat. William Murdoch is quite the best player in 
this sugary reading of big music, and the same remarks 
apply to the Kreutzer Sonata. The string tone in all the 
foregoing is reproduced with fascinating purity and 
truthfulness. 

I do not care much for the Virtuoso String Quartet, 
but this is probably due to hearing the unrivalled playing 
of the Léner people; further, the reproduction of its string 
tone is not quite so enjoyable. But the H.M.v. Company 
have also issued a recording of Lamond’s playing of the 
early, but popular, piano Sonata Pathétique, Op. 13 
(D. 1188 and D. 1189, 13s.). How much of the under- 
lying dramatic feeling of Beethoven is to be heard in the 
first movement! The piano tone is very realistic. 

The Symphonies. COLUMBIA issued No. 2 in D, Op. 36, 
played by the London Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by Sir Thomas Beecham (L. 1864 to L. 1867, 26s.); 
No. 3 in E Flat (Ereica), Op. 55, played by the New 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra, conducted by Sir Henry J. Wood 
(L. 1868 to L. 1874, 45s. 6d.); No. 4 in B Flat, Op. 60, 
played by the Hallé Orchestra, conducted by Sir Hamilton 
Harty (L. 1875 to L. 1879, 32s. 6d.). Nos. 2 and 3 were 
recorded in the Scala Theatre, London, and No. 4 in the 
Free Trade Hall, Manchester. H.M.V. issued the Froica 
(D. 1158 to D. 1163, 39s.) and No. 9 in D Minor (Choral), 
Op. 125 (D. 1164 to D. 1171, §2s.), toth played by the 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Albert Coates, with 
the addition of Elsie Suddaby, Nellie Walker, Walter 
Widdop, Stuart Robertson, and the Philharmonic Choir 
for the choral section of No. 9. 

Sir Thomas Beecham differs from all other conductors 
because he is a genius. Under his direction the Second 
Sympheny is transformed from the usual early work treat- 
ment into the living fire and ambition of Beethoven’s 
awakening to his powers. Only from Beecham may we 
hear this symphony as it must have sounded when fresh 
from the master’s ren. Sir Henry J. Wood’s Eroica is a 


ART NEWS 


Paintings, Pastels, and Watercelcurs by Charles Dufresne 
at the Lefévre Galleries. 

Half the indifference, not to say active kestility, that is 
felt by the “average person” against the so-called 
“modern ” artists would disappear if galleries followed 
Messrs. Reid and Lefévre’s example and added the dates 
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good, solid reading which will appeal to most Beethoven 
lovers. That of Albert Coates is altogether different. At 
first hearing we may be inclined to reject it as foreign 
to the composer. On closer acquaintance we begin to 
understand the amazing vitality of the conductor. His 
insistence of the heroic element throughout the long work 
is unflagging, and the great Funeral Music has seldom 
been treated with such grand solemnity alla marcia. The 
gramophone enables us to investigate performances which 
at one concert hearing we would perhaps reject for ever. 
Mr. Coates’s Eroica is not a traditional reading; but what 
are the Beethoven traditions? We are now offered this 
symphony in a reading of heroic fire and grandeur. Can 
we afford to neglect studying it under the ideal conditions 
of the gramophone? The beautiful Fourth Symphony 
seems to suit the poetic feeling of Sir Hamilton Harty. 
In the Ninth we again find the magnetism of Mr. Albert 
Coates. He builds up the first movement very finely, 
while the effect of tremendous rhythmic power which he 
infuses into the mighty Scherzo is magnificent. Perhaps 
he is impatient with the tenderness of the slow movement, 
but in the choral Finale he is again at his best. The 
gramophone can cure our enforced aloofness towards 
Beethoven’s last symphony, complete performances of 
which are rare. We may hear the so-called “ impossible ” 
choral writing, and notice that the soloists and the Phil- 
harmonic Choir seem to find some very fine, if difficult, 
music. It is interesting to note that the Bass drum (in 
the Finale) is now able to be reproduced on records. All 
the orchestral records reproduce very well. 

The Concerti. H.M.V. issued the Violin Concerto in D, 
Op. 61, played by Kreisler and the State Opera Orchestra, 
conducted by Dr. Leo Blech and recorded in the Sing- 
akademie, Berlin (DB. 990 to DB. 995, §1s.), and Piano 
Concerto No. 5 in E Flat (Emperor), Op. 73, played by 
Backhaus and the Royal Albert Hall Orchestra, conducted 
by Sir Landon Ronald (D. 1198 to D. 1201, 26s.). Kreisler 
plays with his usual flawless beauty, curiously lacking in 
genuinely warm feeling. The orchestral parts are played 
in a dull fashion. The reproduction gives undue pro- 
minence to the violin. The Emperor makes a wonderful 
set of records, with Backhaus in a mood for titanic music, 
and Sir Landon and his orchestra at their best. The re- 
production of the orchestra is a model for future recordings. 
Comparing the performances of the two concerti, I feel 
that the spirit of Beethoven must have left Berlin for 
London. However, the PARLOPHONE Company issued the 
lovely Piano Concerto No. 4 in G, Op. 58, played by 
Karol Szreter and the Symphony Orchestra (E. 10533 
to E. 10536, 18s.). This is Beethoven in his most intimate 
moods, eloquently interpreted. The unheralded orchestra 
and conductor are presumably German, and I much 
prefer their Beethoven to that of Dr. Blech. 


AND NOTES 


to the titles of the pictures in the catalogues of one-man 
shows. By this means the public would be able to follow 
the evolution both of the artist’s mind and of his powers. 
In Monsieur Dufresne’s case a tracing of his “ footsteps ” 
is calculated to bring even the unwilling to the threshold 
of understanding. Monsieur Dufresne began as a quite 
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normal painter, as naturalistic in his drawing as any 
admirer of Degas could wish—‘‘ Le Vieux Mendiant” of 
“* about 1913 ” may be cited as an example, as indeed most 
of his pastels of this time. Already, however, the still- 
lifes given approximately to the year 1912, the “ Deux 
Pots de Fleurs,” the “ Vase de Chrysanthémes,” and 
especially the “‘ Nature.Morte au Grondin,” have something 
of Cézanne’s closely-knit design, and something, too, of 
Van Gogh’s intensity in their colour—though they are 
much cooler and calmer than the Dutch artist’s later 
paintings. In “about 1914” he paints an “ Intérieur 
a Alger,” almost in a manner reminiscent of Persian 
miniatures. Five years later the drawing has become 
summary, the colouring rich and luscious, like that of old 
stained glass, in “Le Caravansérail” and “ Danseuses 
Arabes ”—that is to say, the painter seeks for zxsthetic 
emotions beyond the regions of naturalism. By 1925 
he has definitely become a “ colourist,” who uses colours 
as such—not to imitate Nature—but to create esthetic 
emotions. If one compares his still-lifes of 1912 with 
“ Le Cuirasse ” of 1925, and this with the Nature “ Morte ” 
of 1926, one notices a tremendous heightening of intensity 
—the “ Cuirasse” has a war-like glitter and the 1926 
still-life a more peaceful rhythm, but both are on a very 
different plane from that of his beginnings. His paintings 
of recent years have to be understood as colour-com- 
positions—“‘ Le Jugement de Paris” depending on its 
blue, and the dignified “‘ Deux Femmes dans un Paysage,” 
his masterpiece I think, on its green note. Dufresne’s 
* orchestration ” may not be to everyone’s taste ; I confess 
that I have no use for his portraits, and find, for instance, 
“* La Napolitaine ” of 1926 simply unpleasant—nevertheless 
it is subtle, passionate, very personal—and in his decorative 
painting united to an inventive design which makes it 
entirely remarkable. 


Recent Oil Paintings by Fean Marchand at the Independent 
Gallery. 


Jean Marchand’s paintings are essentially a kind of 
masculine and classical counterpart to Dufresne’s more 
feminine and romantic art. Dufresne is emotional and 
elated ; Marchand intellectual, solid and calm—his technique 
is beautifully clean, his colours pure; his rendering of 
what our forbears used to call carnation extraordinarily 
brilliant as regards light, form, and texture. Compare the 
“ Grand Nu au Journal ” (16) and “ Dos de Femme ” (25), 
and particularly “ Dormeuse” (21). His landscapes, 
reminiscent of Cézanne, but rather more suave in colour— 
“ Pont St. Michel ” (2), the two “ Oliviers ” (10 and 17), 
and “Le Marché, Vieux Nice” would be delightfully 
quiet and pleasant to live with; as indeed Marchand 
seems to have—in common with so many of the revolu- 
tionaries—“ toned down ” a good deal. 


The Leicester Galleries : Mr. Gerald Ackermann’s Water- 
colours and Mr. Frank Dobson’s Sculpture. 


Mr. Gerald Ackermann’s watercolours are good exam- 
ples of “the Tradition”; he knows his medium; can 
paint skies and rural distances as well as village architecture. 
There is really no fault to find with his work, which must 
be a relief to the visitors who are accustomed to see stronger 
meat at the Leicester Galleries and to whom Mr. Acker- 
mann’s watercolours look as they expect watercolours to 
look. 

These visitors will receive their shock upon entering 
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the next room. Frank Dobson’s sculpture is strong meat 
for the habitual respecters of tradition. There is no 
other living English sculptor who can render the plastic 
solidity of the human form with equal tactile intenseness. 
One can scarcely keep one’s hands off “ The Marble 
Woman” (No. 2)and the woodcarving (No. 1), another female 
figure, because of the sheer delight in the “ feel ” of the 
materials and in the exquisite roundness and glyptic 
compactness of their mass rhythms. In the case of the 
“* Cornucopia ” (No. 7) the sense of touch is further aided 
by the appeal of the beautiful colour of the material— 
golden Ham Hill sandstone. Equally attractive is the 
modelling and the colour of a small Greek-looking “ Torso, 
seated ” (No. 16). Nevertheless, Mr. Dobson, like other 
sculptors, seems to rely a little too much on the truncation 
of limbs in order to achieve esthetic unity, or alternatively, 
to be less happy in his modelling, as distinct from his 
carving, when he renders the figure more complete. 
Furthermore, Mr. Dobson’s craving for esthetic purity 
interferes with his sense of portraiture and causes him 
to make of his ideal female figures unnecessarily dull and 
heavy types. However, in his latest work he seems to 
be getting away from the Renoir-plus-Maillol ideal, and 
the Cézannish cone and cylinder complex. 

Of his bronzes, “ Mary ” (No. 13), the head of a girl 
leaning on hershoulder, is both in technique and colour more 
satisfying than the daring arrangement of Miss Tallulah 
Bankhead’s portrait (No. 5). The coubt that one feels 
in this latter case is, I think, partly due to the fact that 
the bronze looks too much like clay in its surface qualities— 
it seems not to possess the necessary internal cohesion. 

There are also a number of drawings, beautiful studies 
of the nude, by him, on the walls. 


Watercolours and Etchings by Sir Frank Short, R.A., P.R.E., 
at the Fine Art Society’s Galleries. 

Sir Frank Short is without a doubt a great craftsman. 
He knows how to use watercolours, he is a past master 
in the crafts that use copper for the purpose of making 
prints. In such watercolours as the pale yellow and 
brown harmony called “ Rye ” (12), and in the deep blue, 
sunny “‘ Pegwell Bay ” (40), one sees his artistry in this 
medium at its best. Such prints as “A Span of Old Battersea 
Bridge ” (48) and “ The Street, Whitstable ” (290) are 
deservedly highly appreciated by the public. “ The 
Sussex Downs ” (348) shows that he is not insensible to 
the newer tendencies in design. His renderings of Turner’s 
liber studiorum, particularly the exciting sky of “ Kingston 
Bank ” (150) and the beautifully atmospheric “ Crowhurst ” 
(151), are evidence not only of his great technical powers, 
but also of his capacity to feel himself into another’s 
spirit; such a print as his “Love and Death” after 
Watts (124) is a marvel of translation. It is probably 
because Sir Frank Short is so keen and accomplished a 
craftsman that the warmth of his emotion spends itself 
in the execution which has kindled it, since his art remains 
a little too academic and leaves one a little too unmoved. 


Austin O. Spare’s Psychic Drawings and others of Magical 
and Occult Manifestations at the St. George’s Gallery. 


Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, whom I discovered poring 
over the “ psychic drawings,” and others who think likewise, 
will enjoy these “ Magical and Occult Manifestations ” 
to the full. ‘ However little the intellect may understand 
the meaning of these pictorial expressions,” says the 
anonymous writer of a preface to the catalogue, “ it is 
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utterly impossible not to feel their emotional appeal.” 
Not so very utterly, for I have easily performed this 
impossibility, unconsciously. Except that here and there 
a design such as No. 5, “ Dissolution of Consciousness,” 
No. 35, “ The Salamander,” a beautiful piece of calli- 
graphy, and especially No. 30, “ The Ape,” a pen-and-ink 
drawing of peculiar decorative value, or a bit of colour such 
as the lemon-yellow and brown No. 25, ““ The Awakening,” 
or the yellow and green No. 58, “ The Mourners,” and 
No. 69, the emerald “ Augury ”—except, I say, that I 
found such things esthetically satisfying, the exhibition 
as a whole left me unmoved. Not even that certain 
drawings, viz. Nos. 5, 9, 13, 17, 25, 34, 35» 47> 51 and 55, 
that is ten out of seventy, “ are stated by the artist to be 
psychic in execution ” made my heart beat faster. A week 
or two ago poor Mr. Parry Thomas was beheaded by his 
racing “ Babs,” which performed a number of extraordinary 
evolutions before it came to a standstill. Psychic drawings 
remind me of such gyrations which are due to the fact that 
the mechanism runs on after the controlling power has 
lost its head. The more intricate the mechanism and the 
more elastic and “ survivable” its substance, the more 
extraordinary its gyrations; but, however remarkable, they 
are, after all, only the manifestation of machinery gone 
wrong. 

It seems to me that such is the case with Austin O. Spare 
—and the more’s the pity, for he possesses a most splendid 
piece of machinery: he is an admirable draughtsman— 
wasted. 


The Beaux Arts Gallery: Modern Flower-paintings and 
Paintings and Watercolours by 7. F. M. Floyd. 
Major Lessore’s collection of modern flower-paintings 

is not nearly so varied and “ revolutionary ” as the ex- 

hibition at the Mansard Gallery. The “ Beaux Arts ” 

artists are on the whole under the influence of Im- 

pressionism with its stress on tone and on the handling 

of pigment and on more or less strict regard for realism. 

Hence the almost boisterous effect of such bright paintings 

as Mrs. Winifred Nicholson’s ‘“‘ Anemones ” (29), or 

Mr. Baker Clack’s “ Bleu et Rose” (25) and “ Fleurs 

d’Automne ” (26), which make Mr. Mann Livens’ and 

Mr. James Hill’s paintings look sombre and tired, though 

the latter’s “‘ Roses in a Glass” (33) is a distinguished 

Fantin-like painting. Mr. D. W. Pollock’s “ Chrysan- 

themums ” (57) is an instructive lesson of the flower- 

painter’s difficulties : the problem how far Nature should 
be imitated or to what degree the artist has the right to 
sutordinate natural facts to esthetic requirements. Mr. 

Pollock has painted his flowers against an even, dark 

background in almost flat and conventionalized forms, but 

the vase is treated with photographic accuracy. Mr. 

Keith Henderson’s “ Flowerpiece ” (60) is the only example 

here of a deliberate mise en scéne; it suggests the Early 

Victorian manner. If personal preferences may be allowed 

to sway a critic, I would give the prize to Mr. F. H. 

Shepherd’s “ At the Window ” (3); itis only a little picture, 

very different in subject from this artist’s other paintings, 

but it possesses the same quality of friendliness which 
defies esthetic analysis. 

In the lower gallery here are paintings and watercolours 
by J. F. M. Floyd. Mr. Floyd’s work would appear to 
be that of a young man full of “ beans.” I ask to be for- 
given for this vulgarism, but it is the only way in which 
one can characterize a sense of physical vigour, mental 
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alertness, technical ability, which yet all lack concentration 

and the fundamental seriousness which are the necessary 

premises of a true work of art. 

The Redfern Gallery : Wood Engravings by Eric Daglish 
and Clare Leighton. 

Mr. Eric Daglish, whose illustrations to Walton’s 
“Compleat Angler” made this new edition of the old 
favourite go out of print before publication, came to the 
craft, I believe, purely as a scientific illustrator. The 
medium appealed to him mainly as a means of multiplying 
his zoographical designs. Wood-engraving as such, how- 
ever, encourages the drawing of white lines on a black 
background, and this method of representation, being 
unrealistic in effect, prompts the making of decorative 
patterns. It is fascinating to note, in this pleasant ex- 
hibition, how Mr. Daglish is being drawn more and more 
from the regions of objective facts into those of subjective 
fancy—almost, I should say, against what he at one time 
may have regarded as his better judgment. He is still, 
I think, not quite won over from Natural History to 
A€sthetics, or shall we say from the diagram to the pattern. 
But the tendency is unmistakable. Even his titles show 
a progress in this direction. “ Long-eared Owl” (14), 
the “ Philosopher (Barred Owl) ” (10), ““ Edge of a Wood, 
Night ” (28), “ Design ” (23), “ The Edge of a Wood,” 
being an illustration of white-eared rabbits, and “Design,” 
that of a snake. In short, Mr. Daglish is exploiting the 
possibilities of introducing a decorative background to 
his zoographical facts with increasing success, as may be 
seen perhaps at its best in No. 26, “ The Perch,” but also 
in many others, such as, for instance, No. 60, “‘ The Bream,” 
and the already-mentioned “ Philosopher,” No. 10. 

Miss Clare Leighton’s wood-engravings, which usually 
at once attract attention when seen in mixed shows, suffer 
a little by being in their own company here. It is not easy 
to diagnose the cause of this disappointment. Miss 
Leighton’s style is bold and original and her subjects always 
interesting. It is perhaps not unlikely that she, too, is torn 
between subject and design, in consequence of which she 
inclines to scatter her black-and-white masses and to leave 
her half-tones too undecided to form a rhythmic transition. 
Where she can make black-and-white tell as simple light 
values, as in “‘ Barges” (21), or especially “‘ Dawn in the 
Train to Mostar ” (53), all is well, but even in the large 
and ambitious landscape, “ Evening at Cavtat ” (52), one 
is not quite satisfied, and her undoubted and pronounced 
ability is not seen to its best advantage. 


Gieves Art Gallery : The New Cavendish Club’s Exhibition. 

The most remarkable pictures in this rather mixed 
assemblage are certain landscapes, and in particular one 
entitled “ Constable’s Country ” (22), a sunny and extended 
view painted in a manner somewhat resembling Mr. Arnesby 
Brown’s. If by no means a great picture, it is, at all events, 
a very good and a very English one. Its author is Mr. 
Teng H. Chiw, a Chinaman. Whilst familiar with many 
Japanese paintings executed in the Western manner, I 
cannot remember ever having seen the work of other 
Chinese painters of the Western school. All the Japanese 
painters whose work I have seen leave something to be 
desired when they adopt our Western spectacles; one 
seems to feel that they have difficulties, not so much perhaps 
with our technique, as with our vision: they do not see 
like we do. Mr. Chiw has, obviously, no such obstacles 
to overcome: I would defy any one to teil from the 
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examination of this picture that its author was not an 
Englishman. From that roint of view his painting seems 
to me a sign and a portent reaching beyond the circles of 
art into regions which are being greatly disturbed at the 
present moment, when East and West are meeting as they 
have never met before. Two smaller pictures by the 
same artist I unfortunately overlooked, probably because 
they in no wise differed from their neighbours in appearance 
and quality, which, in general, is not very high. Exceptions 
to this rule are such things as Miss Dorothea Sharp’s 
“* Sleeping Baby ” (42), painted in oil and in her usual 
manner, and Mr. William T. Wood’s_ watercolour, 
“An Autumn Evening ” (55), a dramatic and impressive 
clump of trees. Mr. Edward Osmond’s “ Hampshire 
Hill ” (37) and Mr. P. Youngman Carter’s “ Dinard ” (26) 
are reposeful pictures that would be very pleasant to live 
with. Amongst the drawings, the skilful and humorous 
designs by Stanislaus S. Longley, Lesley S. Blanch, Alicia 
Mower White, and Arthur Watts must be singled out for 
special praise; they would all make, and perhaps have 
made (?), capital magazine covers and illustrations. 
The New English Art Club at Spring Gardens. 


The Spring Gardens Galleries are in themselves 
sufficient to knock the life out of any painting doomed to 
hang there, although the committee have done their best, 
by rigorous pruning, to give every picture in the central 
gallery a chance. The galleries however, must not be 
made to take all the blame for this in one respect extra- 
ordinarily weak exhibition. Amongst the oils there is 
not one painting of extraordinary merit, and very few of 
any considerable interest. Amongst the latter, Mr. Peter 
Brooker’s ‘““ The Dead Christ” (172), which looks at a 
distance like a much-damaged Florentine fresco of the 
sixteenth century, will attract most attention. Mr. 
Brooker is, I understand, quite a young man, and this 
esthetic tour de force, so very different from the spirit of 
Mr. Stanley Spencer’s “ Resurrection,” will cause one to 
watch his future development with interest. The New 
English Art Club has lost in Ambrose McEvoy one of its 
most prominent and most successful members; it is a 
pity, therefore, that no finer picture could have been put 
up in his memory than the “ Portrait of Lady Gwendoline 
Churchill ” (190), which is not one of his best. Very few 
of the members seem to have troubled to send paintings 
of any importance; amongst the few are Mr. Alfred Hay- 
ward, who is represented by a delicate and subtle Venetian 
scene, “ Rio dei Mendicanti ” (142), Miss Ethel Walker 
by an excellent portrait of “ Margaret Forbes” (143) 
and a sea-piece, ““ The Morning Tide ” (193); Mr. James 
Bateman by a pleasant landscape, “‘ The Pond, Blockley ” 

169); and Mr. Charles M. Gere by a somewhat unusual 
composition, “‘ Church and Court House ” (184). Amongst 
the “ moderns,” only Mr. Ihlee distinguishes himself with 
a quaint “ Landscape with Jug” (6) and a “ Landscape 
with Cat ” (22). I do not remember the cat, but the white 
margin to the frame considerably diminishes the force 
of this bold composition. 

If the paintings are disappointing as a whole, this 
year’s exhibition is distinguished by so many capital 
drawings that I must confine myself to the mere mention 
of some of the best, beginning with a very unusual 
Muirhead Bone. It is called “ The Choice” (49), 
and represents a man hesitating between the drinks set 
before him on a table in a room the walls of which are 
covered with “ Vanity Fair ” cartoons—an amazing piece of 
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draughtsmanship, faultless in its almost photographic 
objectivity. Close to it is a fine etching, “ Barns and 
Pond : Evening” (51) by Allen Gwynne Jones, and a 
dry-point by Ethelbert White, “The Rick” (57); the 
latter artist’s paintings and watercolours, which all harp 
on the same theme are, however, beginning to pall. In 
this same gallery are several other good things, such as 
“ The Pine ” (91), by Paul Nash, a kind of symphony in 
pink ; a beautiful pencil portrait, “ Jane ” (120), by Colin 
Gill; and good drawings by F. H. Shepherd, “‘ Rue de la 
Boucherie ” (97), Helen Robinson, “ Morwick Mill ” 
(100), and P. H. Jowett, “ The Copse,” the latter a little 
weak in design, but quite exquisite in colour. 

It is the small gallery, however, which contains the 
largest number of notable drawings, of which the following 
may be enumerated :— 

“ Rochester ” (196) by D. S. MacColl, “ Ponte Vigo ” 
(198) by H. A. Webster, “ Cabin ” (200) by David Muir- 
head, “ July ” (205), a flowerpiece by Ethel C. Hatch, 
“Porto Maurizio” (206) by Innes Meo, “ High Street, 
Lambeth ” (208) by Randolph Schwabe, “‘ Near Col Fen ” 
(214) and “A Fen Stream ” (226) by Edward Vulliamy, 
“ Breaking Storm ” (219) by William Wildman, “ Yacht 
Moorings, Venice ” (233) by Alfred Hayward, “‘ Towers 
of Durham ” (236) by Frank E. Horne, “ Still-life ” (248) 
by Malcolm Milne, who has a very clever rendering of the 
satin sheen on “ Honesty ” (4) amongst the oil-paintings 
in Room One. Further fine drawings are “ Sand Barges ” 
(255) and a sunny monochrome wash-drawing, “ Bridge- 
worth ” (263) by Wilson Steer, a “ Soldier’s Head in Pastel” 
(246) by Henry Tonks, a classical composition, ““Noonday” 
(266) by Lionel Ellis, and a portrait study in watercolour, 
** Mademoiselle ” (267) by Ronald Gray. 

The bald enumeration of so many titles is necessitated 
by the limitation of space, but the list could be extended 
and is in any case an indication of the really surprising 
number of good drawings and at the same time a comment 
on the lack of fine paintings. 


At Messrs. Greatorex’ Galleries there will be on view, 


during April, watercolours of “English and Italian 
Gardens ” by Herbert George, which, judging from the 
examples I was privileged to see, are likely to have a great 
popular appeal. 
Paintings by Choultsé at Messrs. Tooth’s Galleries. 

There is no time to give a full notice of the paintings 
by Choultsé, a Russian artist, but it is safe to predict 
that he will sell every single picture in this exhibition and 
probably have commissions to occupy him for years in 
addition. His outlook is purely photographic, but his 
manner of giving the full brilliance of light is nothing less 
than amazing. “ Aprés L’orage,” “‘ Athénes Parthenon ” 
will take the town by storm. HERBERT FURST. 


Forthcoming Sales. 

Among forthcoming sales special mention may be 
made of the dispersal, at Messrs. Christie’s, on April 29, 
of Sir David Murray’s fine collection of modern paintings, 
English and foreign ; while Messrs. Sotheby will be selling, 
on April 26, interesting drawings by the Old Masters and 
a remarkably fine series of Rembrandt etchings from the 
collection of the late Mr. Alfred Seymour. 


The interesting exhibitions of Mr. Philip Naviasky at 
Messrs. Spink’s, and of Mr. McClintock at Messrs. 
Connell’s, will be more fully dealt with in our May number. 




















ANDREA DEL VERROCCHIO 


By TANCRED BORENIUS 


RITING more than half a century 

after Andrea del Verrocchio’s death 

(1488), Vasari, in his life of Ver- 

rocchio’s great pupil, Leonardo da 
Vinci, describes how the beauty of the Angel, 
painted by Leonardo in his master’s great 
picture of the “ Baptism of Christ,’’ so upset 
Verrocchio that never afterwards would he 
touch a brush. There is obviously in this 
story of Vasari’s a note of dramatic exaggeration 
which militates against its credibility, but it 
has, nevertheless, helped to create’a tendency 
to look upon the pictorial work of Verrocchio 
as a very restricted province of his rich and 
many-sided production. And, to be sure, the 


number of extant paintings which left Ver- 
rocchio’s studio is far from large; but it 
includes several works of high esthetic im- 
portance, while we may take it that originally 
this series of paintings was a much longer one. 
Written records are of but little avail in helping 


us to elucidate the conditions under which 
pictures were produced in Verrocchio’s studio ; 
but it appears to have been the case—as, 
indeed, hinted at in the story about Leonardo 
and the “ Baptism ”’—that the master took 
comparatively little part in the actual execution 
of the paintings for which he assumed respon- 
sibility : he supplied the cartoon, and super- 
vised the painting, which was, however, for 
the most part carried out by his assistants. In 
the centre of the group of surviving works by 
Andrea del Verrocchio stands the “‘ Baptism of 
Christ ”—now in the Florence Academy—to 
which the anecdote related by Vasari refers. 
It occupies, however, a place somewhat apart, 
and the bulk of the group is formed by a 
number of half- or three-quarter-length figures 
of the Virgin and Child, now scattered far 
and wide. Anearly member of this series is the 
noble, strongly sculpturesque and austerely 
bronze-tinged picture in the Berlin Museum; 
and to an early phase also belongs the lovely 
group of the Virgin and Child with two adoring 
Angels, which is one of the most popular 
examples of the early Florentine school in the 
National Gallery. The group is further 
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extended by three pictures, the “ Virgin 
and Child” in, respectively, the Frankfurt 
Museum, the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York (Altman Collection), and the 
Louvre (Schickler Collection). Yet another 
work coming under this head is the picture 
of which a colour-plate accompanies this 
article. 


This painting is not by any means new to 
art literature; it is reproduced and discussed 
in Dr. Hans Mackowski’s monograph on 
Verrocchio,* having been published years 
before by Dr. Bode in an article in the Berlin 
“‘ Jahrbuch,” + and but recently it figured in 
the loan exhibition held in the Frankfurt 
Museum, and is illustrated in the catalogue of 
that exhibition. At that time the picture be- 
longed to Herr H. von Mumm, of Frankfurt, 
by whom it was acquired at the Beurnonville 
sale in Paris in 1881 (as a Botticelli). 


In the disposition of the figures, in their 
relation to the space, and in the motives of 
the landscape distance, the affinity of the 
present example to the Berlin “‘ Madonna ”’ is 
very marked. At the same time, the harshness 
of style, characteristic of the latter picture, has 
here been decidedly mitigated : this is apparent 
all through the picture, but especially in the 
scheme of colour, with the blond flesh-tints 
and the lovely, tender harmonies generally. 
In type and expression the head of the 
Madonna shows an approximation to that in 
Verrocchio’s marble bas-relief of the Virgin 
and Child in the Bargello at Florence ; and the 
extraordinarily close resemblance between the 
Virgin’s left hand in the bas-relief, and her 
right hand in the picture, is an element of the 
utmost importance in establishing the con- 
nection between the painting and Verrocchio. 
All in all, this ““ Madonna,” with its keynote of 
gentleness and youthful charm, reveals to us 
the artistic personality of its author from a 
singularly winning aspect. 


* Hans Mackowski, Verrocchio (Bielefeld and Leipzig, 1901), 
p. 83, seq. 
+ Bode, in the Berlin Jahrbuch, vol. iii (1882), pp. 238, 243. 
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VIEW OF THE CITY OF BATH (ec. 1892 


Watercolour by Fohn Syer (1815-85) 


THE CITY OF BATH IN 


By REGINALD W. 


Let us satisfy our eyes 
With the memorials and the things of fame 
That do renown this city —SHAKESPEARE. 


<< CITIZEN of no mean city.” Such 

a claim from the lips of St. Paul is 

applicable to a resident of the glorious 

City of the Waters, famous from 
remote ages for its perennial health-giving 
springs and imperishable memories. Bath 
is a city “urbs in rure,” blessed with that 
delightful and salubrious combination of town 
and country—a natural home of art. The 
soft blue smoke veil which hangs over the 
sylvan garden valley of the Avon is a medium 
of contrast from the Tuscan air, and speaks 
of Sul-Minerva transcending through the mists 
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of legend. The sober northern transcript of 
the brilliant colour contrasts of the Florentine 
villas, the softened browns and greys of the 
city’s architectural splendour, the stately pro- 
cession of uniform streets, squares, crescents 
with the circus, add to those unrivalled charms 
which recall an unbroken past of endless 
fascination that culminated in the wonderful 
Georgian era. 

The fragmentary yet grandiose remains of 
the Roman period display to the lovers of 
art the greatest architectural monument of 
Romano-British civilization. The construction 
of the Thermz is of the finest workmanship, 
and with the abundant Roman treasures now 
carefully preserved at the Pump Room one 
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obtains an insight into the refined spirit of 

colonization of that great European Empire. 

How rich Aque Sulis was in architecture may 

be inferred from the remarkable decorative 

pediment of the Roman Temple of Minerva 
which stood to the west of the baths. Sup- 
ported by Corinthian columns less restrained 
in design and character than those in Rome, 
this pediment withstood the ravages of the 

Scots and Saxons to cast its shadow from the 

setting sun over 

the steaming 
morass after the 

Roman civiliza- 

tion of the west 

had perished. As 

a monument of 

history it was 

recorded in the 
ancient Exeter 

Book by a late 

ninth - century 

scribe : 

There now stands at 
this time no trace 
of the friendly 
multitude 

Save a high wall, 
wonderfully carved 
with inimical 
serpent forms. 

Such evidence 

is conclusive that 

the baths and 
public buildings 
were of consider- 
able magnifi- 
cence (for the 
central figure of 
the pediment, that 
of the Gorgon’s 

Head, full of 

vigour and bar- 


barous meaning, ROMAN BRONZE HEAD OF MINERVA 


is an expression 
of greatness), and 
today they are claimed to be the finest 
specimens of architecture in any Roman 
province. 

To students of sculpture the finely-modelled 
head of Minerva in bronze is full of exquisite 
beauty and severe classical vigour. This 
unique relic was discovered in 1727, and 
reflects to the modern mind those attributes of 
activity, knowledge and culture which were 
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Discovered at Bath in 1727 





sacred to her as the goddess of medicine and 
patroness of the Romans. 

There can be no doubt that by the with- 
drawal of the Roman legions at the end of the 
fourth century the prosperity of Aque Sulis 
rapidly diminished and the city perished under 
the Saxon conquest of Britain. The ruined 
town became incorporated into the kingdom 
of Mercia under the name of Akemancester, 
and more than two centuries passed before 
the fortunes and 
glories were 
gradually restored 
to it by the 
foundation of a 
monastery. Its 
revival, however, 
was rapid, and 
when the city was 
placed under the 
control of Wessex 
by Alfred the 
Great the know- 
ledge of the 
virtues of the 
thermal springs 
began to spread 
throughout the 
Saxon kingdom. 
Charters were 
issued “from 
that famous City 
which is called 
Ad Caledum 
Balneum,” state 
gemots were 
attended by kings, 
its walls were 
built, and soon 
the beautiful Spa 
of the West again 
held a prominent 
place among the 
cities of England. 
Relics of art of this 
period are few and must be sought among the 
coinage of the realm. A mint was established at 
Bath in A.D. 901 by Edward the Elder. This 
mintstood tothe south of the baths, and continued 
to issue silver pennies until the reign of Henry 
I. It was then destroyed during the dynastic 
struggle between Stephen and Matilda. Manyex- 
amples of this local coinage are today preserved 
among the treasures of the Victoria Art Gallery. 


I9I 


Apollo: 


The city of Bath received its earliest civic 
charter from Richard I in 1189, and the 
original document, with charters of succeed- 
ing monarchs, is preserved among the city 


archives. Of this oldest charter the greater 
portion of the wax seal remains attached to 
the transversely red and white linen cords. 
This seal depicts the earliest sign of armorial 
bearings. Fortunately numerous charters, 
commissions, letters patent, pardons, writs 
and mandates granted from time to time to 
the city are still extant and afford ample 
material for the study of palzography. Of 
illuminated manuscripts outside civic domain 
few are known. The richly illuminated 
treasures of antiquity have been scattered 
and the beautiful antiphonals of the medieval 
monastic library haye been either lost or 
destroyed. De synodis pontificits given to the 
Saxon monastery at Bath byKing Athelstan 
was transferred in the sixteenth century to the 
princely library of the illustrious Henry VIII. 
Cartularies were scattered among the national 
and university libraries, other valuable manu- 
scripts were presented to Thomas Cromwell, 
whilst one reminiscence “of medieval’ compila- 
tion from the Bath Abbey in the form of 
the Liber Rubeus Bathonie is now preserved 
as a valuable memorial among the archives 
of Longleat. How great was the effect of 
the dissolution of the ecclesiastical library 
on the dispersion of manuscripts has yet to 
be traced. There is, however, in the extensive 
and valuable collection of Mr. Dyson Perrins 
of Malvern an external civic art treasure in 
the earliest known primitive view of the city. 
The scene, depicted in miniature, forms part 
of an initial illumination in a ‘‘ Book of Hours 
and Psalter” of the early fifteenth century, 
which formerly belonged to Henry Beauchamp, 
Duke of Warwick (1425-45). The view 
represents the city of Bath as seen from the 
south surrounded by walls and circumvented 
by the Avon; the bridge and gate of St. 
Lawrence in the foreground leading to the south 
gate. The medieval church of SS. Peter 
and Paul stands out prominently with its 
noted large window of the south transept. 
The waters of the baths shown to the south- 
west corner of the Abbey are surrounded 
by:a wall. In the background are represen- 
tations of hills and woodlands, and without 
the city walls sheep are grazing. In the 


foreground and to the left of the view three 
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figures primitively displayed represent King 
Edward III as St. David of Wales (Patron 
Saint of Bath Waters), the Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, John Harwell (1366-86), and his 
deputy Prior John de Iford. The effigies 
of these three persons were originally placed 
over the south gate; that of the King in a 
sitting posture occupied a centre niche, that 
of the Bishop as Lord Abbot of Bath stood 
on the right of the King, and the figure of 
the Prior on the left. On the demolition 
of the south gate in 1754 the King’s effigy 
was removed and placed in the King’s bath, 
where it remains until this day. 

The memories of Tudor days are centred 
in the Bath Abbey as a complete monument 
of the most English of all architectural periods. 
Its massive, heavy style, homogeneous and 
unaltered, with its huge, well-proportioned 
clerestory windows which have given to it 
the name of the “ Lantern of England,” 
evokes the long ecclesiastical past broken by 
disruption and dissolution, and shows the 
trend of English art before its absorption in 
the Renaissance. It is an isolated monument 
of ancient times standing adjacent to the ruins 
of a more distant past. Upon the weather- 
worn sculpture-covered west front the subject 
of the dream of Bishop Oliver King (d. 1503), 
who undertook the reconstruction of the 
edifice during the reign of Henry VII, has been 
executed into architectural ornaments. The 
large folding oak doors adorned with finely- 
carved heraldic shields are Jacobean, and 
were erected in the reign of James I by Sir 
Henry Montague, 1st Earl of Manchester 
and Lord Chief Justice, in memory of his 
brother James Montague, Bishop of Bath and 
Wells (1568-1618). The interior of the 
Abbey possesses a reposeful dignity, and the 
rich hues of the many stained-glass windows, 
the beauty of the stone groining, set with 
escutcheons of the patrons and benefactors 
of the church, afford excellent examples of 
decorative art. The tombs of the early bishops 
have long disappeared, and the only monument 
remaining of the early sixteenth century is 
the exquisite chantry chapel of Prior Birde— 
Bishop King’s able coadjutor in the erection 
of the present church. Situated in the 
southern arcade of the choir, this chapel is a 
gem of medieval art and is remarkable for 
purity and richness of decoration. 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth 
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THE ROYAL CRESCENT (1777) 


Designed and built (1767-c. 1775) by John Wood, jun. 
Watercolour by Thomas Malton, jun. (1798-1809) 





centuries the Abbey became the Necropolis 
of Bath, and its interior was ultimately lined 
with mural tablets and monuments of which 
there are over six hundred. Samuel Pepys, 
visiting the city in June, 1668, records in his 
“Diary ” : “ To this Church again, to see it, 
and look over the monuments, where, among 
others, Dr. Venner and Pelling, and a lady 
of Sir W. Waller’s; he lying with his face 
broken.” The earliest and finest example 
of sculpture is in the nave, and dates from the 
period of Nicholas Stone. This is the monu- 
ment to Bishop Montague (d. 1618), sur- 
mounted by an effigy of the bishop in alabaster, 
and carrying at each end an entablature 
supported on Corinthian columns. The work 
of Joseph Nollekens, the two Bacons and 
Westmacott, can also be seen. A cenotaphic 
tablet to William Hoare, R.A. (d. 1792), 
was executed by Chantrey, and tablets erected 
to John Sibthorp, M.D., F.R.S. (d. 1800), 






















Regius Professor of Botany at Oxford, and 
to the Hon. William Bingham (d. 1804), 
Senator U.S.A., were sculptured by Flaxman. 

The renaissance of the social life of Bath 
began in Elizabethan times; and from the 
year 1574, when Her Majesty visited the city 
in state, Bath became the provincial residence 
of the nobility of England. Few towns in 
Great Britain can record such a flood of social 
events, for from the restoration of the baths 
in the days of Charles II the far-famed waters 
established the city as a permanent watering- 
place. The visit of Charles with Queen 
Catherine of Braganza formed the prologue 
to the drama of events leading to the glorious 
age of the eighteenth century. Fashion had 
set up her throne, and here the people of 
distinction assembled for health and pleasure. 
The medieval city soon burst its walls, and 
in the words of Macaulay, “ The four or five 
hundred mean old houses crowded within 
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were transformed into the beautiful city 
stretching up the hills,” the city “ which 
charms even eyes familiar with the master- 
pieces of Bramante and Palladio.” Though 
gay, the city was not all frivolity, for behind 
the scenes of etiquette, scandal, and game 
there were the solid qualities of genius, art, 
and literature. It is to Ralph Allen, the 
Squire Allworthy of “‘ Tom Jones,” the great 
reformer of the mail system, sheriff and mayor 
of Bath, that the city of today owes the 
greatest debt of honour and gratitude. As an 
enlightened friend of art and letters, as a 
liberal-minded Mecenas, he gathered around 
him a brilliant group of scholars and lovers of 
the beautiful. He it was who presided over the 
greatest town-planning scheme of the early 
eighteenth century, who encouraged archi- 
tecture in John Wood, senior, and extended 
hospitality to William Hoare. 

At the early age of twenty-three, John 
Wood, a young Yorkshireman, settled at 
Bath, and the first development of the city 
on a wise and homogeneous plan began about 
1727. His projects were vast, and the keynote 
of his architecture was ordered stateliness. 
Complete sincerity and individuality pervade 
his work, and today, with high speed conditions, 
the character of design emerges triumphantly 
and impresses itself upon the observant visitor. 
There is no trace of foreign influence what- 
soever in his designs, no pretentiousness, for 
Wood, unlike Piranesi, was never mastered 
by architecture. His ambitious scheme may 
be described as a whole “ Si monumentum 
queris circumspice.” 

Four architectural compositions are com- 
bined in the design of Queen Square, com- 
menced in 1729, and named in honour of 
Queen Caroline, wife of George II. Its 
beauty rests in its situation, and, although its 
continuity is broken, it possesses an academic 
atmosphere. John Wood was the first archi- 
tect in England to unite into one design a 
number of separate houses, and to combine 
one fine shape like this square with others 
like the Circus and Royal Crescent in order 
to present an architecturally conceived town. 
To the south-east of the city a second building 
scheme was projected in 1740 in the form of 
the Grand Parades. These public promenades 
soon became the fashionable resort, and fresh 
arrivals to the city were duly installed in their 
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the Roman wall on the banks of the Avon 


lodgings to the strains of music and the 
ringing of the Abbey bells. In 1754 Wood 
himself laid the first stone to the “* King’s ” 
Circus. The design comprises three large 
unbroken segments of curved facade. Here 
the architect departed from the strict Palladian 
manner and provided a range of double columns 
to each storey which combine the three Greek 
orders with classical severity, each carrying 
its full architrave, frieze and cornice, and 
crowned at the top with balustrade and pine- 
apple decoration. The Circus excited Landor’s 
enthusiasm, and drew from him an extravagant 
eulogium : “ There is nothing in Rome or 
in the world to equal it.” The chief work of 
John Wood, senior, was Prior Park, with its 
noble hexastyle portico, its pavilions and 
arcades. It was by far the most conspicuous 
residence in the environs of Bath, its erection 
occupying eight years. Built at the instigation 
of Ralph Allen, this dignified edifice was the 
scene of the literary life of the city during 
the first half of the eighteenth century. At 
the foot of the sylvan slope Allen erected a 
Palladian bridge, an exact copy of that built 
by Robert Morris at Wilton House. 

Wood the elder was succeeded by his son, 
an equally talented designer and architect. 
To him we owe the most imposing feature of 
eighteenth-century architecture in the form of 
the Royal Crescent. This monumental work, 
admirably adapted to the contour of the site, 
was commenced in 1767 and finished some 
eight years later. Built in the form of a 
semi-ellipse, it contains a range of 114 great 
Ionic columns combining in Palladian manner 
the first and second floors. It is unquestion- 
ably the master work of its architect, and in 
the words of Madame d’Arblay, its exquisite- 
ness ‘‘ which to all the excellence of architecture 
which adorns the Circus adds all the delights 
of Nature that beautify the Parades.” 

To accommodate the society at Bath during 
the eighteenth century three Assembly Rooms 
were used. Thomas Harrison’s Rooms in 
Terrace Walk, on the site of the present Literary 
and Scientific Institution, and on the opposite 
side Dame Lindsay’s Rooms were the early 
centres for gaming, in the proceeds of which 
it was not below the dignity of Beau Nash to 
share. The Upper Rooms, built by the 
younger Wood in 1771, some ten years after 
the death of the celebrated Nash, were con- 
sidered at the time the finest suite of rooms on 
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THE CROSS BATH (ce. 1805) 
Rebuilt c. 1770 by Thomas Baldwin 


Watercolour by Fohn Buckler (1770-1851) 


one floor in the kingdom. Order, decorum 
and measured pomp may justly be applied 
to the architecture of these rooms with their 
finely-modelled and variant internal decoration. 
This graceful and commodious building was 
the scene of fashionable fétes and reunions, 
of balls, concerts and card parties, as recorded 
in the writings of Dickens, satirized in verse 
by Anstey, and caricatured by Thomas 
Rowlandson. Richard Brinsley Sheridan 
was present at the opening ceremony, and 
describes the scene in verse :— 


Two rooms were first open’d—the Jong and the round one 
(These Hogstyegon names only serve to confound one,) 
Both splendidly lit with new chandeliers, 

With drops hanging down like bobs at Peg’s ears. 


Cotillions in one room, country dance in another, 
In ev’ry room—folly, confusion, and pother.* 


The appreciation of the stately architecture 


* The Ridotto of Bath. By Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 1771. 








of Bath was so sincere that additional schemes 


of development were carried out by succeeding 
architects, and with the aid of Nature the later 
crescents and squares on the hillside conformed 
to regularity, dignity and simplicity. Medieval 
Bath was rapidly disappearing, for in 1765 the 
Guildhall and old Market House, designed by 
Inigo Jones in 1629 and which stood in the 
centre of High Street, was considered unsafe 
and demolished. The new building was com- 
pleted in 1778, and stands today as an example 
of the work of Thomas Baldwin, pupil of 
John Wood. How far Baldwin was indebted 
to an earlier design by Thomas Atwood is not 
known, but the building, though harmoniously 
planned, lacks to a certain extent that dignity 
which characterizes the work of the two Woods. 
By means of an Act of Parliament the centre 
of the city was improved. The old “ Bear 
Inn,” described by Smollett in his “Humphrey 
Clinker,’ was removed and vast street altera- 
tions were made. Under the guidance of 
Baldwin, the city architect, the Cross Bath was 
reconstructed and the new Pump Room was 
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PULTENEY BRIDGE (1785) 
Erected about 1770; designed by Robert Adam (1728-92) 
Watercolour by Thomas Malton, jun. (1748-1804) 


built to accommodate the ever-increasing influx 
of visitors. 


The only work of the famous Robert Adam 
in the city is that of Pulteney Bridge, which 
was erected about 1770. Stamped with 
originality and finesse of proportion, the bridge 
stands on three high segmental arches of equal 
span. The details of the bridge may be seen 
in Malton’s drawing of 1785, delineated during 
one of his many visits to the city, and which 
was exhibited at the Academy in 1788. On 
either side of the bridge are shops which 
obscure the vista of the valley and view of 
the Avon and its weirs. This bridge was 
built to connect the “ New Town ” with the 
old city. The incomplete Bathwick Estate 
scheme was commenced about 1777 by Baldwin 
on a purely residential plan. The architectural 
design, though impressive, lacks that brilliancy 
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of the Woods, and is a valuable example of 
town planning eminently consistent with the 
contemporary life of the city. Indications of 
the incompleteness of the whole scheme are 
apparent in two side streets consisting of single 
houses which break the continuity of Pulteney 
Street. These breaks, however, afford delight- 
ful peeps of the wooded hills to the north 
and south of the valley. Although town- 
planning schemes may remain unfinished the 
city of Bath can justly rival her sister cities 
by the absence of ignoble streets, by gorgeous 
monuments of the past, beautified with all 
the force of architecture and surrounded by 
Nature at her best. 

—An art 


Which doth mend Nature—change it rather; but 
The art itself is Nature. 


The blending of town and country, the 
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gay colours of the fashionable throng, the 
warm amber and greys of the Bath stone which 
stand out against the delicate cobalt of the 
summer skies, tempted the brush of the great 
English artists, and throughout the eighteenth 
century the city and its environs became 
classic ground. Art flourished in Bath, and one 
of the earliest to attain distinction was Van 
Diest. He was the son 
of Adrain Van Diest, 
a Dutchman, who was 
employed by the Ist 
Viscount Weymouth 
during the latter part of 
the seventeenth century 
to paint several views of 
ruins in the West of 
England. On his death 
in 1704 his son settled in 
Bath, and during his 
professional career he 
was commissioned by 
Field-Marshal George 
Wade (Parliamentary re- 
presentative for Bath, 
1722-48) to paint the 
portraits of the aldermen, 
councillors, town clerk 
and recorder, some 
thirty-two portraits in all. 
This work was carried 
out between the years 
1723 and 1728. On their 
completion Marshal 
Wade presented the 
paintings to the city of 
Bath. The artist was 
made an honorary free- 
man of the city, and the 
Corporation honoured 
Wade by commissioning 
Van Diest to paint a full- 
length portrait of this 
generous donor, which 
was placed in the old 
Guildhall in 1731. Among 
the portraits, of which only nine can be traced, 
is that of Ralph Allen in the robes of a city 
councillor. Allen’s influence in municipal life 
was considerable, not to say predominant, and 
as Mayor of Bath in 1742 he was so full of 
determination and bold initiative that he 
earned the title of “‘ One-headed Corporation.” 

At the same time that Van Diest was 





Watercolour drawing by Fohn Buckler (1770-1851) 


painting at Bath, Bernard Lens the younger 
(1680-1740) was making drawings of local 
antiquities there. Drawings of hypocausts 
and the bronze head of Minerva discovered 
during the street improvements at that time 
are among his work, the finely-executed draw- 
ing of Minerva being now preserved in the 
Literary and Scientific Institution. 

Undoubtedly the 
greatest local artist of the 
eighteenth century was 
William Hoare, R.A. 
(1706-1792). He was a 
conspicuous figure in the 
learned coterie of Prior 
Park, and his social and 
intellectual qualities as 
well as his artistic talent 
made him persona grata 
among his confréres. As 
a predecessor of Gains- 
borough at Bath, his 
success in the fashion- 
able Bath circle’was an 
excellent omen{for the 
great English master, as 
most of the distinguished 
visitors who annually 
visited the city sat to 
him. William Hoare 
finally settled at Bath in 
1742, and was the first 
tenant of No. 36 Gay 
Street. During his 
previous visits to the city 
as a guest of Ralph Allen 
he made the acquaintance 
of Pope, Warburton, 
Fielding, and the Rev. 
Richard Graves, Rector 
of Claverton; and it was 
in the long gallery at Prior 
Park, whilst Pope was 
engaged in conversation 
with Allen, that Hoare 
delineated in crayon the 
only full-length portrait of the poet, without 
Pope’s knowledge. Later, the poet sat for his 
portrait in oils, but showed his anxiety to 
conceal his deformity by throwing a cloak over 
his shoulders and exclaiming to the artist 
that “he need not be particular about the 
shoulders.” Upon the death of Allen in 1764 
Hoare was left a legacy of £100. 








Victoria Art Gallery, Bath 
THE HOUSE IN WHICH BEAU NASH DIED IN 1761 
(This house was built about 1724 by Thomas Greenway 
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Hoare was an occasional exhibitor at the 
Society of Artists and Free Society, the 
experience derived from which fostered in 
him a desire for an institution on broader 
lines. At the exhibition of 1762 his celebrated 
painting of Drs. Oliver and Pierce examining 
patients at the Bath General Hospital (now 
the Royal Mineral Water Hospital), attracted 
considerable 
attention, and we 
find from the 
minutes of the 
governing body 
of the hospital 
of the same year 
the thanks of the 
General Court 
were ordered “ to 
besent tothe artist 
for his gift of that 
painting to the 
institution,”’’ 
where it hangs to 
this day. Hoare 
was one of the 
founders of the 
Royal Academy, 
and to the exhibi- 
tions he was a 
regular contribu- 
tor. The Bath 
Corporation are 
fortunate in pos- 
sessing among its 
treasures ex- 
amples of Hoare’s 
work both in oils 
and pastel, in 
which latter 
medium he 
excelled by his 
technique and 
harmony of 
colour. His talents 
were recognized 
by the City Council, for in October, 1764, 
a resolution was passed commissioning the 
painter to execute in oils a full-length portrait 
of Charles Pratt, 1st Earl of Camden, Recorder 
of the City of Bath, 1759-61, and Lord Chief 
Justice of England. A further commission 
was given to Hoare in May of 1766 to paint 
a full-length portrait of the Rt. Hon. William 
Pitt,; Earl of Chatham, who was one of the 
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MISS ELIZABETH LINLEY AS ST. CECILIA (1776) 
Pencil drawing by Sir Foshua Reynolds 
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representatives of the city in Parliament in 
1757. Among other portraits of Bath celebri- 
ties now hanging in the Guildhall are Ralph 
Allen, Christopher Anstey, author of the 
“New Bath Guide,” and Beau Nash, Master 
of the Ceremonies at Bath, 1704-61. This 
last - portrait, delineated in 1742, is one of 
Hoare’s finest examples in pastel. It was 
no doubt at 
Bath that Lord 
j Chesterfield, the 
Duke of New- 
castle, and the 
Duke of Grafton 
sat to him for 
their portraits in 
pastel and oils. 
Of Hoare’s religi- 
ous subjects it may 
be said their merit 
is far below his 
portraiture. His 
brother, Prince 
Hoare (1704-69), 
about whom little 
is known, was 
a sculptor at Bath, 
and executed the 
statue of Beau 
Nash in the pre- 
sent Pump Room 
and the marble 
bust of Ralph 
Allen in the 
Guildhall, _ pre- 
sented to the city 
in 1822 by his 
nephew, Prince 
Hoare, the artist 
and dramatist. It 
is probable that 
much of the de- 
tailed ornamenta- 
tion on the 
dignified and 
monumental facades of Wood’s architecture 
was the work of this sculptor. 

With the rise of pastel the vogue for 
portraits in this medium rapidly increased in 
Bath, and from 1741 until 1763 one finds 
Thomas Worlidge (1700-66) paying annual 
visits to this city, his residence being at 
Mrs. Wicksteed’s in the Grove. Numerous 
ladies of fashionable society employed him to 
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make drawings in crayon and blacklead, and 
miniatures on vellum. His work possesses 
considerable dexterity, as may be seen from 
the delicate drawing of Beau Nash, delineated 
1742, and a finely-executed plumbago portrait 
of Thomas, his only surviving son, which, with 
other original 
drawings, are now 
preserved in the 
Victoria Art Gal- 
lery. A few years 
later Worlidge 
concentrates on 
etching in thestyle 
of Rembrandt, his 
own portrait being 
delineated and 
etched ina scritch- 
scratch manner at 
Bath in 1754. 

It was in 1760 
that Ozias Hum- 
phry (1743-1810), 
as a young lad of 
seventeen, was 
articled to Samuel 
Collins, miniature 
painter at Bath, 
whose gay and 
expensive habits 
forced him to 
abscond from his 
creditors. Collins 
appears to have 
been on intimate 
terms with Gains- 
borough, who had 
been painting at 
Bath for about a 
year, sothat Hum- 
phry must have 
been brought into 
contact with him, 
an association 
which can hardly 
have failed to 
influence the style of the young artist at this 
period, and may partially account for the 
proficiency he so rapidly attained. For two 
years Humphry had been under his master’s 
guidance, when, by reason of debt, Collins 
was obliged to migrate to Ireland, and he 
left his pupil Ozias without a protector. 
Young Humphry returned to his birthplace, 





MARY LINLEY, 


Wife of Thomas Linley and mother of the celebrated Elizabeth Linley, 
afterwards Mrs. Sheridan (1764) 


Crayon drawing by Ozias Humphry (1742-1810) 


Honiton, and afterwards set out for Exeter, 
where he lodged with William Jackson (1730- 
1803), musician, artist, and composer of the 
opera “ The Lord of the Manor.” Jackson 
had previously received tuition from Collins, 
and spoke of him as possessing “a great 
command of the 
blacklead _ pencil 
and a happy talent 
for making wash 
drawings of 
groups of figures 
in the humorous 
style.” Ozias 
Humphry soon 
returned to Bath 
to his friend 
Thomas Linley, 
with whom he had 
previously lodged 
at § Pierrepont 
Place. For the 
past ten years 
Thomas Linley 
had gainedarepu- 
tation as a teacher 
of singing and 
music at Bath. He 
was a composer of 
merit, and had 
introduced a 
perfection of 
execution hitherto 
unknown into 
concerted per- 
formances. From 
childhood Lin- 
ley’s three daugh- 
ters ranked 
amongst the first 
singers of their 
time. His eldest 
daughter, Eliza- 
beth Ann (after- 
wards Mrs. 
Sheridan), was 
gifted with beauty, grace, and intelligence 
which equalled her gifts as a singer and 
musician. Wherever she went she exercised 
a fascination and evoked universal enthusiasm. 
Of her personal attractions one may judge 
from the portraits by Gainsborough and Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, as well as from an ex- 
quisite miniature by Ozias Humphry drawn at 
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Bath in 1764, and depict- 
ing her as a child of nine. 
Gainsborough was a 
lover of music and was 
intimately associated 
with the Linley family. 
He never failed to give 
valuable instruction in 
the fine arts to the young 
members of Linley’s 
household, which in- 
cluded Ozias Humphry. 
Humphry frequently 
accompanied Gains- 
borough in his rambles 
over thesurrounding hills 
of Bath, through the 
woods at Claverton and 
Warleigh, to which lovers 
of Gainsborough’s art are 
indebted for his innumer- 
able sketches and more 
finisheddrawings. Hum- 
phry was an observant 
pupil, a fact which is re- 
vealed by his notes on 
Gainsborough’s method 
of portraiture. In the 
August of 1764 Humphry left Bath for London, 
where he was kindly received by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. His conduct during his four years 
at Bath had gained the intense affection of all 
members of the Linley family, and the sixth 
son born in 1765 derived his unusual Christian 
name of Ozias from that of the artist. 
Elizabeth Ann Linley was married in April, 
1773, to Richard Brinsley Sheridan, and in the 
latter part of the same year they settled in the 
metropolis. At their “‘ own hired house ” in 
Orchard Street, London, semi-private concerts 
were given in 1774, at which Sir Joshua 
Reynolds and Ozias Humphry were often 
present. It was here, no doubt, that Reynolds 
received his inspiration for his portrait of 
Mrs. Sheridan as St. Cecilia, and in the 
specially equipped music-room this great ver- 
satile artist made his pencil sketch of Elizabeth 
at the organ. This perfect realization of 
character became Reynolds’ masterpiece of 
portraiture, one which he himself owned as 
the best he had ever painted, and which in the 
Academy Exhibition of 1775 roused much 
enthusiasm. Ozias Humphry was a constant 
visitor at the Sheridans until his departure 
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JOHN HENDERSON 
(The Bath Roscius, 1747-85) 
Watercolour by George Romney in the possession of the 
Victoria Art Gallery, Bath 
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for India. In 1779 he 
delineated in crayon Mrs. 
Sheridan and her son 
Tom (et. 4). Both these 
drawings with that of 
Elizabeth’s mother, Mrs. 
Mary Linley, are now 
preserved among the art 
® treasures of Bath. Hum- 
ma phry’s reputation rests 

== \ moreonhis miniature and 
~ ‘crayon work than on his 
‘s oil-painting. Though not 
‘ ~~. so brilliant as Cosway at 
i. | his best, Humphry’s 

a | work is more uniform in 
quality and in finished 
execution. 

The art associations 
of Bath would certainly 
be incomplete without a 
brief notice of Thomas 
Gainsborough, who 
settled in the newly-built 
City of the West from 
1759 to 1774. Bath 
at this period was 
in its height of fashion. 
“The ladies of St. James’s, who when in 
London went swinging to the play, now in 
pretended search of health went daily in like 
fashion to the Baths and Pump Room.” 
Success crowned the efforts of this great 
painter, and from the rooms he first occupied 
in Marshal Wade’s house, situated in the 
centre of attraction, he was soon acknowledged 
as an artist of the first rank. Many of his finest 
portraits were painted during his fourteen years’ 
residence in this city. William Hoare was his 
only rival at Bath; but in spite of this fact 
Gainsborough obtained full practice, and the 
great leaders of fashion and coterie, politicians, 
men of letters, actors, and ladies of quality 
came in rapid succession to sit to him in his 
studio in the Circus. The greatest master of 
the English school of painting formed many 
friendships. His love of music brought him 
into contact with the Linleys; his interest in 
drama stimulated friendship with Henderson 
and Garrick; his lively and playful imagination 
rendered him on best terms with Quin; as a 
lover of Nature and a careful painter after the 
same he became associated with the Rev. 
Richard Graves, the author of the “ Spiritual 




















Quixote,” who wrote 
of the artist : 
Like that bless’d pair, by 
G-nsb-gh’s pencil drawn, 
Here each fond couple 
treads the flow’ry lawn. 
Space forbids any 
attempt to trace in detail 
his rapid self-develop- 
ment, for his fame 
spread to the metropolis 
where he was a constant 
exhibitor at the 
Academy. The fine arts 
were extensively prac- 
tised at Bath, and one 
finds professionals and 
amateurs busily engaged 
in architectural, land- 
scape, and _ portrait 
painting. Samuel 
Dixon had opened an art 
gallery near the Cross 
Bath; William Jones, a 
fruit painter and ex- 
hibitor at the Academy 
and Society of Artists, 
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ELIZABETH LINLEY 
Aged nine (1763) 


learned 


the 
physician, who assisted 


was 


him in his London 
career. Lawrence’s 
talent for drawing soon 
attracted admiration, 
and a new world was 
opened to this juvenile 
artist. Most of his 
studies were carried on 
in the house of Dr. 
Falconer, where, with 
Prince Hoare, son of 
William Hoare, R.A., 
and Sidney Smith, 
afterwards Admiral Sir 
William Sidney Smith 
of Acre fame, he en- 
joyed many hours in 
that select social circle. 
It was no doubt at this 
time that the young 
artist came into contact 
with Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, who visited Bath 
in the years 1782 and 


1783. 


was established here; Rp Gales Menaies It was on the advice 
Robert Edge Pyne From a miniature in the possession of the Victoria Art of his physician that 
practised portraiture Gallery, Bath Reynolds went to Bath 


from 1771-9; whilst 

in 1775 Wright of Derby came to Bath with 
great expectations which, however, were not 
fulfilled. During the next twelve years one 
finds Thomas Malton, junior, a regular visitor, 
and here he delineated a series of drawings of 
architectural subjects with that accuracy for 
which he is noted. Many of his views of Bath 
were exhibited at the Royal Academy between 
the years 1780 and 1803. 

It was at Bath that Thomas Lawrence 
(1769-1830) first effectively exercised his 
pencil. His father was a man who failed to find 
his true vocation and as an innkeeper at 
Devizes became bankrupt. In 1782 the family 
came to Bath and settled at No. 2 Alfred Street. 
Here the future Sir Thomas Lawrence and 
President of the Royal Academy, as a boy 
of twelve came under the care of William 
Hoare, R.A., and Dr. William Falconer of 
Bath. The former guided him in his artistic 
endeavours, for although Lawrence was pre- 
cocious he lacked an academic training. His 
principal mentor and most devoted patron 





in the November of 
1782, where he remained for about ten days, 
taking the waters at the Pump Room. His 
temporary illness in no way impaired his energy 
and powers of application. In the September 
of the following year he again repaired to the 
City of the Waters, and on this occasion 
visited his old and successful pupil Thomas 
Beach at his residence, 2 Westgate Buildings. 
From 1771 Beach had established himself as 
a portrait painter in Bath, and for more than 
a quarter of a century he rarely missed a 
Bath season. He became a member of the 
Incorporated Society of Artists, of which he 
was eventually elected Vice-President, and 
took a lively part in the debates which followed 
the foundation of the Royal Academy. With 
local art associations he assisted in the for- 
mation of a Bath Academy—a school for the 
study of the fine arts. At the inaugural 
meeting held at the “ Three Tuns ” Tavern, 
Stall Street, on November 4, 1783, one finds 
the following distinguished artists present : 
William Hoare, R.A. ; George James, a portrait 
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Victoria Art Gallery, Bath 
ADMIRAL SIR WILLIAM SIDNEY SMITH 


Crayon and wash drawing by John Opie 


painter, and member of the Incorporated 
Society of Artists ; and Thomas Beach, together 
with John Palmer the younger, manager of 
the Bath theatre. 

Like William Hoare, Beach was a portrait 
painter of considerable merit. He devoted 
a portion of each day to his sitters, and entered 
into the social life of the city both at the 
Assembly Rooms and the theatre in Orchard 
Street, where he rarely missed a notable 
performance. From 1772 until 1783 he is a 
constant exhibitor at the Society of Artists, 
during which period he executed his best 
work. However, he rarely achieved a greater 
success than in his portrait of Bath’s wit, 
virtuoso, and physician, Dr. Henry Harington, 
a painting over which he bestowed extra- 
ordinary pains. This portrait, which was after- 
wards engraved, was painted in the early part 
of 1799, and the original preparatory sketch 
in pencil and wash is today preserved amongst 
the city art treasures. Dr. Henry Harington 
founded the Bath Harmonic Society, and was 
in turn Alderman and Mayor of the city. 
Beach made himself closely associated with 
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dramatic art in the city, and thereby formed a 
close friendship with John Henderson, the 
actor, who made his début on the Bath stage 
in the part of Hamlet in 1772. This actor 
was favourably received, and during his five 
years at Bath he excited great attention and 
gained for himself the reputation of “‘ The 
Bath Roscius.” Thomas Beach, like Romney, 
who was also a friend of Henderson, painted 
his portrait in theatrical representation. 
Beach’s fondness for music brought him into 
contact with Rauzzini, director of the Bath 
concerts from 1776 to 1810. For his pro- 
fessional excellence Beach, like his young 
contemporary Thomas Barker, earned the 
title “‘ of Bath.” 

The name of Thomas Barker (Barker of 
Bath), 1769-1847, though overshadowed by 
these great giants of painting, nevertheless 
deserves appreciation as a local painter of 
considerable merit. He was born near Ponty- 
pool in May, 1769, and at the age of twelve 
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came to Bath with his parents. Through his 
remarkable gift for drawing he was placed 
under the patronage of Charles Spackman, a 
wealthy coachbuilder, who encouraged this 
young artist in diligently copying figures and 
landscapes from the Italian, Dutch, and 
Flemish schools. Barker quickly obtained pat- 
ronage from citizens and visitors,and by copying 
the many sketches of Gainsborough, which he 
was able to obtain 
in the city at that 
time, he rapidly 
developed _ style 
and effect amaz- 
ingly like that of 
the great English 
master. His care- 
ful study of Tin- 
toretto obtained 
for him his power- 
ful technique of 
light and shade. 
He was at the out- 
set a self-taught 
artist possessing a 
keen sense of 
observation, a 
studentof Nature, 
and a lover ofrust- 
icity. Living in 
extremely humble 
conditions Barker 
readily selected 
his rustic models, 
and at the age of 
seventeen his 
painting of “‘ The 
Old Match 
Woman” (@t.85), 
a striking figure | 
seen on the 
Bath streets, ex- 
hibits his natural 
facility in the 
building up of portraiture. The bold, free 
touch that characterizes his later studies 
developed rapidly in strength, and midst the 
rich sombre tones of his masterpiece of 
portrait painting, the head of Richard Brent, 
better known as “‘ Old Tom Thumb,” the 
careful handling therein shown is equal in 
merit to that of Balthasar Denner, of Germany. 
Richard Brent was born at Wells, Somerset, 
in February, 1685, and for more than seventy 





PRINCE HOARE OF BATH (1755-1839) 
Watercolour by Fohn Fackson (1778-1831) 


years followed an itinerant occupation, hawking 
merchandize, chap-books, and ballads from 
town to town on a route between London, 
Oxford, and Bristol. For many years he sold the 
‘“‘ Farthing Post ” in {the metropolis, by which 
means he was able to earn a guinea per week. 
Barker’s portrait of this quaint and interesting 
character was executed in 1790, when the timi- 
dity of handling, as seen in many of Barker’s 
paintings during 
his teens, had 
given place to 
spontaneous ex- 
pression. All 
through life 
Barker attributed 
his success to the 
excellent instruc- 
tion received from 
we 52 his benefactor, 

and in his self- 
; portrait with that 
of Charles Spack- 
man one observes 
genius in a youth 
who had not yet 
attained the age 
of manhood. 

In 1791 Bar- 
ker’s preceptor 
provided him 
with the necessary 
pecuniary means 
for a three years’ 
tour in Italy. 
Whilst at Rome in 
the following year 
he assisted East- 
lake and Flaxman 
in the organiza- 
tion of a Society 
of English Art 
Students. On his 
return with 
numerous paintings and sketches he resided with 
his patron at Chapel House. Spackman had 
already held a second public exhibition of 
Barker’s works, which had not only created 
interest, but obtained the patronage of many 
lovers of art. These exhibitions were the fore- 
runners of the early nineteenth-century gallery 
displays, which did much for the encourage- 
ment of art and artists of Bath. In 1796 Barker 
removed to a house in Camden Place, from 
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which he obtained a panoramic view of one of 
the most delightful spots in the west of 
England. His favourite sketching ground— 
Hampton Downs—lay before him, to which 
he was no less attached than was Gains- 
borough, who had selected for a residence a 
similar situation at Ainslie’s Belvedere, on the 
heights of Lansdown, some thirty years before. 

The reputation of Barker had now been 
established. His best work had been accepted 
since 1791 at the Royal Academy; his letters 
received from the artists of the day pronounced 
his works as masterly. At Lansdown Grove 
and Brockley Court he was a constant visitor. 
His intimate friends included Sir Benjamin 
West and Sir William Beechey, the latter 
being a frequent guest at Doric House. This 
new residence of Barker’s on Sion Hill was 
designed in 1800 by Augustus C. Pugin, 
architect and archzologist, as an exhibition 
gallery for the works of the brothers Barker, 
the name having been suggested by Sir 
William Beechey himself. In February 1805 


the first exhibition was opened. Subsequent 
exhibitions followed, which included many of 
the works of Benjamin Barker, the brother of 
Thomas, and in the year 1826 the same gallery 


was thrown open to the public for the display 
of the celebrated fresco, executed by Thomas 
Barker, representing “ The Inroad of the Turks 
upon Scio in April 1822.” Further exhibitions 
inaugurated by the two brothers were opened 
in the city, to which artists from the metropolis 
and other art centres throughout Great Britain 
contributed their work. Toward the end of 
the year 1807 Sir Benjamin West with his wife 
visited Bath and contributed to the Barkers’ 
exhibition, and assisted them in their endea- 
vours to promote the fine arts. ‘“ Thomas 
Barker,” he states, “ lives upon the reputation 
of his ‘ Woodman,’ but his portfolio is stored 
with subjects of peasantry and landscape 
admirably drawn with chalk on stained paper, 
for truth of expression unrivalled.” Of the 
beauty of the city and its surroundings West 
speaks with rapture. Whilst at Bath, this 
celebrated artist made many excellent land- 
scape sketches, also a design of ““King Bladud 
Discovering the Virtues of the Bath Waters.” 

It may be said of the two brothers that 
Benjamin, who was the junior by seven years, 
was the better landscape painter. Though 
not so well remembered as Thomas Barker, 
he was an artist of great merit, and although 
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his style was similar to that of his brother his 
work possesses poetic feeling. 

Of the many artists of note who followed 
in the footsteps of the great geniuses of 
painting at Bath, it may be said that the ties 
which linked them to the city, although slight 
and fortuitous, rested upon action and obser- 
vation. It is no exaggeration to say that 
English art owes much to this city and its 
natural surroundings. The classic architecture 
of Bath induced Thomas Hearne to visit this 
city in 1784, where he transferred into delicate 
monochrome drawings the beauties of scenery 
and building. Here with his friend Joseph 
Farington he delineated further drawings in 
the early spring of 1792, one of which “A 
View of Bath” was exhibited at the Academy 
and was afterwards engraved by Byrne. 
Farington likewise paid several visits to the 
popular resort, and in August of 1796 he, with 
his friend Robert Smirke, R.A., resided at 
the celebrated Pickwickian White Hart Inn. 
During the nineteenth century members of 
the English Watercolour Society found scope 
for their work in the vicinity of this English 
spa, one of whom was David Cox, who found 
the combination of edifice and landscape no 
less picturesque than the scenery of North 
Wales. Ibbetson, Nattes, Buckler, and other 
artists of topographical distinction found at 
Bath material for the execution of their studies. 

As a resort the city was rapidly changing 
its manners and fashions. External circum- 
stances of the early nineteenth century drew 
away many of its habitual visitors. Its 
eighteenth-century relationship to English 
art was declining; the early local Academy 
of Arts, founded in the days of Reynolds, had 
closed; Graphic Societies had been formed, 
and local exhibitions were being held which 
included the work of Syers, Duffield, Hard- 
wick, Rosenberg, and other local artists of the 
nineteenth century. The members of the 
local art societies were no longer isolated within 
a city of fashion, for by the advancement of 
science and commerce they had amalgamated 
with the greater English art societies of the 
last century. Bath as a city of pleasure again 
became a “ Spa of healing waters ”’: 


And the olden dark hid the cavities late laid bare 
And all was suspended and soundless as before, 
Except for a gossamery noise fading off in the air, 
And the boiling voice of the water’s medicinal pour. 


—THOMAS Harpy : Aque Sulis. 














BYAM SHAW’S 


“THE BLESSED DAMOZEL” 


By SIR ALFRED TEMPLE, F.S.A. 


N 1862 Elizabeth Eleanor, the beautiful 
wife and constant model of the poet and 
painter, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, died after 
only two years of married life following 
an engagement of nine years, and in his 
grievous affliction he placed in her coffin the 
manuscript of all his poems, of most of which 
there existed no copy, and were consequently 
totally unknown save to a few close friends. 
They were all buried with her. Seven years 
after her death, viz., in 1869, Rossetti was 
prevailed upon by his friends, among whom 
were Swinburne and William Morris, to allow 
the exhumation of these buried treasures, and 
in 1870 the earliest collection of his poems was 
published. The first poem appearing in the 
book was entitled ‘‘ The Blessed Damozel,” 
and told of a young girl who in heaven was 
waiting and watching for the coming of her 
lover, whom she had left living on the earth: 
The blessed damozel leaned out 
From the gold bar of heaven; 
Her eyes were deeper than the depth 
Of waters stilled at even; 
She had three lilies in her hand, 
And the stars in her hair were seven. 


In due time the lover arrives, having died 
on earth, and is shown at the extreme right of 


the picture. He has found the one who was 
taken from him in their mortal life, and, with 
his hand in hers, is being led to the flower- 
strewn spot where the Lady Mary is seated 
with a company of handmaidens, some of 
whom are playing on divers instruments, 
some singing, some working with needle 
and thread : 


Circle-wise sit they, with bound locks 
And foreheads garlanded ; 

Into the fine cloth white like flame 
Weaving the golden thread, 

To fashion the birth-robes for them 
Who are just born, being dead. 


This beautiful interpretation of the poem 
by the late Mr. Byam Shaw drew much 
attention when it was shown at the Royal 
Academy in 1895. It was acquired by the 
late C. W. Mitchell, of the great gun factory 
of Armstrong, Mitchell & Co., on the banks 
of the Tyne. Mitchell himself was a painter 
early in life, and the producer of a remarkable 
work from Charles Kingsley’s novel 
““ Hypatia.” At his death recently “ The 
Blessed Damozel” was sold with his other 
pictures, and it has now been purchased for 
the Guildhall Gallery by the Corporation of 
London out of its corporate funds. 


THE ROMAN CHARITY IN CHELSEA 
PORCELAIN 


By WILLIAM 


HROUGH the generosity of Viscount 
Bearsted, M.C., the British Museum 
has just acquired a Chelsea porcelain 
group of the utmost importance and 
rarity. It was formerly in the collection of 
Mrs. Radford, and was illustrated in colours 
on plate 4 of my book, “ Chelsea Porcelain ” ; 
more recently it passed into the collection of 
the late Lord Bearsted, father of the present 
donor, whose gift to the British Museum is 


Oo 


KING 


made through the National Art-Collections 
Fund. 

The subject represented is known as the 
Roman Charity, or ‘‘ Caritas Romana,” and 
illustrates an unusual instance of filial piety, 
preserved to us in the writings of Valerius 
Maximus and Plutarch, :and later embellished 
with the names of Cimon and Pera. It was a 
favourite subject with painters of the seven 
teenth century, but the relative poses of the 
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two figures in the group are so similar to those 
of the characters in a painting of the same 
subject by Rubens in the Rijksmuseum, Am- 
sterdam, as to render it certain that the modeller 
of the Chelsea group made use of an engraving 
after Rubens as the basis of his composition. 
As will be seen from a comparison of the 
two photographs here reproduced, various 
details have been modified in the translation 
from two-dimensional into three-dimensional 
form. 

The group is marked with the gold anchor, 
and the brilliant 
colouring is 
typical of the 
so-called gold 
anchor period of 
Chelsea porce- 
lainin the 1760’s. 
It has a stand, 
richly decorated 
with flowers in 
gold on a ground 
of mazarine blue. 
A clue to its date 
is afforded by 
two references 
preserved for us 
in Nightingale’s 
** Contribu- 
tions.” In the 
**Public Ad- 
vertiser’’ of 
May, 1769, Nic- 
holas Sprimont, 
the retiring 
manager of the 
Chelsea porcelain 
factory, announces a final sale of his stock, 
including “‘ very large and curious groups, 
particularly two groups of the Roman Charity.” 
Whether this auction ever took place is not 
clear; but in February, 1770, Sprimont cer- 
tainly did hold his last sale, for Nightingale 
publishes in full Christie’s catalogue of the 
event. From it two entries may be extracted : 
“‘ First day’s sale. Lot 76. One very large 
and curious group, representing the Roman 
Charity, on a pea-green and gold pedestal. 
6l. 16s. 6d. Fourth day’s sale. 
Lot 76. One very-large and curious group, 
representing the Roman Charity, upon a 
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THE ROMAN CHARITY 
By Rubens 


very magnificent blue and gold pedestal. 
8l. 15s.” 

The name of the modeller is not known, 
but he was clearly an artist of originality and 
charm, for his work is no mere adaptation of an 
existing German or French model, but a creation 
of his own. How many copies of this group 
were made at Chelsea we have no means of 
knowing, but at the present time only two are 
known to exist. One is the subject of the 
present article ; the other, now in the collection 
of Mr. F. E. Sidney, was illustrated by Solon, 
“Old English 
Porcelain,” Fig. 
26, and by me 
in “ English Por- 
celain Figures,” 
Fig. 39. It is 
unwise to be 
dogmatic about 
uniqueness in 
the realm of 
ceramics, but it 
is highly unlikely 
that many more 
versions of this 
group survive 
unbroken and 
unidentified ; its 
enormous size 
(21 inches is its 
height with 
stand) is enough 
to ensure this. 
It is certainly one 
of the largest ex- 
amples of Eng- 
lish porcelain 
figure-sculpture in existence, and incomparably 
bigger than anything of the sort at present 
in any public collection. Consequently, since 
the price of such objects is no longer what it 
was in 1770 and the scanty funds at the 
disposal of the museum would never have 
permitted the purchase of such a piece, the 
gratitude of the nation is due to Lord Bearsted 
for his public spirit in making this generous 
gift, which enables all visitors to the museum 
to have the opportunity of realizing to what 
a perfection English porcelain modelling 
was brought in the gold anchor period at 
Chelsea. 
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THE ROMAN CHARITY 
Chelsea porcelain group (c. 1760) 
Recently presented by Viscount Bearsted to the British Museum 








MARBLE AND SCAGLIOLA TABLE-TOPS 


By M. JOURDAIN 


HE covering of the table frame with 

a slab of marble or other hard sub- 

stance imitating marble, such as scag- 

liola, is a familiar feature during the 
Early Georgian period, when display of marble 
in chimneypieces and sidetables was a mark of 
dilettante culture acquired during Italian travel. 
But this taste for marble table-tops was 
occasionally anticipated by earlier generations, 
who also followed Italian fashions. In the 
inventory for probate of the goods of Robert 
Dudley, Earl of owe Queen Elizabeth’s 
favourite, is listed “a square table lay’d in 
w" marbell stone, BA ing uppon a frame 
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broke and defaced,” * and a number of marble- 
topped tables are figured and inventoried 
among the household stuff of Lord Lumley in 
1590. The artist who drew the Lumley house- 
hold furniture was. careful to show the large 
slabs of marble as curiously veined, and in one 
example bordered with a margin of marble 
inlay. In the succeeding century some inlaid 
marble tables formed part of the furniture of 
Charles I’s royal palaces, one at Somerset 
House being described as of marble “ inlayed 
upon a gilt frame square given to the queen by 


* 1588 inventory of the goods of Robert Earl of Leicester, 
Archeologia, vol. \xxiii. 


























In the Collection of Sir peration: Harmsworth. 


alee GILT SIDE TABLE DESIGNED BY ROBERT ADAM. 
The scagliola slab bears the signature: Lambertus Christian Gore F. Florentiae MDCCLXxx. 
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TABLE-TOP OF SCAGLIOLA 
First half of eighteenth century 


the Lady Bannings,” in the inventory taken 
in 1649. 

During the early years of the eighteenth 
century, however, marble-topped tables made 
a more frequent appearance. In Celia 
Fiennes’s visit to Windsor Castle, which took 
place between 1708 and 1713, she observed the 
presence of marble tables in the window-piers 
of one room, and a “‘ white marble table behind 
the doore as a side-board in the dining-room, 
and marble tables in the long gallery, carrying 
two great open jarrs on each side, each table 
two such.” Among other early possessors of 
marble-topped tables were the Duke of Mon- 
tagu (in whose inventory, taken in 1718, are 
listed two marble tables with walnut-tree 
frames), and the Dutch statuary of Van Nost, 
whose widow sold in 1712 “ fine marble figures 
and bustos, and curious inlaid tables.”” Such 
tables usually possessed tops of English marble 
from Derbyshire or Devonshire, or polished 
slate ; and a Bakewell statuary advertises on 
his trade card dating from the middle years of 
the eighteenth century, his willingness to supply 
his clients with chimneypieces, gravestones, 
statues, and tables. But by this time the taste 


for rare marbles had arisen, and their qualities 
are noted and admired in contemporary docu- 
ments. At Eastbury, Bubb Dodington’s house 
in Dorset, the marble tables were, we are told, 
purchased out of one of the Italian palaces; 
at Nuneham one table with a white marble 
top was bought by Horace Walpole for the 
owner, while two, of black marble, were 
presented by him as an addition. Dr. Pococke, 
in 1754, admires tables of flowered alabaster, 
porphyry, and “a beautiful grey granite at 
Badminton.” * At Holkham the “ exquisite 
table of alabastro Palombaro ” ¢ was bought 
at Rome by the younger Matthew Brettingham. 
Later in the eighteenth century Gavin Hamil- 
ton at Rome appears to have advised travellers 
upon the choice of marbles, and recommended 
a place in the Piazza di Spagna where there 
was “‘ the choice of all sorts of antique mar- 
bles.” From Gavin Hamilton Lady Spencer 
in 1766 orders slabs of marble, which were 
dispatched, Hamilton notes, in 1767. These 
mounted on their contemporary frames of 


* Travels through England, vol. ii, p. 31. 
+ Plans, Elevations, and Sections of Hoikham (1773). 
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gilded wood, withsix tapering fluted legs, are 
in the possession of Lord Spencer. 


Even greater variety in colour and 
pattern could be obtained by the use of 
scagliola, a composition prepared from gypsum, 
glue and powdered marble which was noted 
as imitating “all marbles, even the rarest and 
most precious, so perfectly as to deceive 
connoisseurs,” and “ possessing the veinings, 
the streaks, the cold, the feeling, and the 
polish of real marbles.’’ In the middle years 
(1740) of the eighteenth century Lady Pomfret, 
then at Florence, writes to her friend, Lady 
Hartford, of the “‘ extremely fine and beautiful 
paste tables that were manufactured in that 
city,” adding that if her friend wanted her arms 
to figure on the composition she must “ be so 
good as to get them painted on a piece of paper, 
and enclose them in your next letter, men- 
tioning at the same time the size you would 
have the table.’* Lady Pomfret writes that 


* Hartford and Pomfret Correspondence, vol. i (1805), pp. 186-7. 


this work was “ peculiar to the gallery ” at the 
grand ducal palace, but that on the death of 
the late Grand Duke the best workmen had 
migrated to Naples. However, in 1760, James 
Adam notes in Florence, in the diary he kept 
on his foreign tour, that scagliola was “ curi- 
ous,” and could be made to answer different 
purposes, “‘ for instance, for columns resembling 
different marbles, for tables resembling mosaic 
work, for most elegant floors.”* Not many 
years later, on the development of the practice 
of the brothers Adam, scagliola was used for 
“elegant floors,” as at Syon House, and also 
for table-tops. A firm, Richter and Bartoli, 
established in London, sends in an account in 
1777 to Sir Rowland Winn for “ two statuary 
tables inlaid of scagliola, according to Messrs. 
Adam’s disaing” for seventy-five guineas each, t 
and there are several drawings for scagliola 
or inlaid marble table-tops in the collection of 
Robert Adam’s designs in the Soane Museum. 
* Library of Fine Arts, vol. ii (1831), no.'9. 
+ M. Brockwell, The Nostell Collection (1915), p. 29. 


THE INAUGURAL EXHIBITION OF LIVING 
BRITISH ARTISTS AT LEEDS 


By HERBERT FURST 


r HERE is every possibility that the 
“ Living British Artists’ Exhibitions,” 
as Sir Joseph Duveen’s foundation 
is called, will eventually become a 

regular institution of British Art Life. The 

Inaugural Exhibition, which took place at 

Leeds during March and April, is therefore 

a proper occasion, not only for making the 

aims of this laudable enterprise more widely 

known, but also, perhaps, for pointing out 
some of the difficulties and problems which the 
stated policy of the foundation involves. 

“To bring an unlimited public of modest 
means into contact with the artist who has not 
yet found touch with this public ” is, according 
to Sir Robert Witt’s statement in the preface 
of the catalogue, “the main object” of these 
exhibitions. 

The obstacles which an enterprise with 
such a policy has to overcome are manifold, 
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but range themselves naturally under two 
heads—the artist and the public. I am not 
sure that of the two the artist is not the more 
formidable problem. Time there was when 
even the greatest artists frankly served and 
sought to satisfy their patrons, that is to say, 
their public. Now, however, “‘ the case is 
altered,” and to suggest that the artist has any 
obligation to study the wishes of his potential 
patrons would seem to him an insult, an 
unwarrantable interference with his. liberty, 
and an attack upon his esthetic conscience. 
It amounts, so far as the artist’s attitude 
towards the public is concerned, almost to this : 


Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to come and buy. 


I believe this travesty of the poet’s lines to be 
a fair statement of the opinions held by nine 
out of ten artists. Now the organizers of the 
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DEER 
Drawing by V. Temple 


“ Living British Artists’ Exhibitions ” have felt 
that the public required some sort of protec- 
tion against the possible misuse of their dutiful 
rather than voluntary patronage. Hence, Sir 
Martin Conway, the chairman of the executive 
committee, makes a point of stating: “ The 
works of art in this exhibition have been 
selected by a committee of eminent artists 
whose approval is itself a hallmark. Out of 
1,400 works submitted they have chosen 
exactly one-quarter, and I know personally the 
strict standard which they established. To 
prospective purchasers, I say: Take the 
advice of this committee as a guarantee, 
but make use of your own personal judgment 
as well.” 


After due consideration of all the aspects 
of this part of the problem one must come to 
the conclusion that the organizers have taken 
the only practical course, and that Sir Martin’s 
advice is sound. It is quite possible that the 
selection committee, composed as it was of 
rather heterogeneous elements, may have com- 
promised and made their selection on the 
principle of “‘ safety first,’ but the fact that 
many shades of artistic expression—from Mr. 
Gunning King’s to Mr. Ivon Hitchens’—were 
allowed to be seen proves that the committee 
did their best to act impartially. Moreover, 


if out of 1,400 works submitted 
345 were accepted, and if out of 
these nearly fifty were, at the time 
of writing, already sold, this fact 
alone would seem to prove the 
committee’s wisdom. 


The advice to the public given 

by Sir Martin Conway and also by 

Sir Robert Witt, who says, ‘“ The 
painter’s task is to offer the best . 

that of the public to buy what it 

honestly enjoys,” is sound; but I 

wish both writers had taken this 

occasion to stress the fact that 

“honest enjoyment ” means _ the 

elimination of the incentive for gain. 

No honest art-lover buys because 

he speculates on a rise in the value 

of his purchase. There is, however, 

a protest which ought to be made: 

the people who are to be induced 

to buy are the “‘ unlimited public of 

modest means”; but why should 

not the limited public with immodest 

means set the example? They could afford 

to buy a dozen for every single work the 
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Drauing by F. T. Gilroy 
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“modest means”? public could afford. We 
hear a great deal of the Old Rich who are 
selling their Old Masters, but extremely little 
of the Rich—whether Old or New is imma- 
terial—who are patronizing the living. I do 
not believe the really representative collections 
of “‘ Living British Artists ” in England number 


more than one could count on the fingers of 


one hand—not including the thumb. And 
even those artists who command big prices 
might deserve to command them a little more 
frequently. 

Now as to the works in this Inaugural 
Exhibition. There were none of extraordinary 
merit or significance, but the standard was 
on the whole a high one, and the number of 
really good pictures was rather remarkable. 
The sculpture, of which there were only 
twenty pieces, was, proportionately, not so 
commendable. 

One of the completest works of art was the 
drawing “ Deer,’’ by V. Temple, very nearly 
perfect in its self-imposed limitations. The 
** Child’s Head,” by J. T. Gilroy, was likewise 
an excellent drawing, and Powys Evans’s 
““G. K. Chesterton” also deserves notice. 





PORTRAIT OF NELSON ILLINGWORTH 
By A. Gerhard 





THE PUPPET MASTER 
By Robert Austin 


Amongst the etchings should be mentioned 
“Barn and Pond: Evening,” by A. Gwynne 
Jones, Alexander Walker’s Griggs-like 
“* Saffron Walden,” Robert Austin’s Diirer- 
esque “‘ The Puppet Master ”’ and Schongauer- 
like “ Flight into Egypt.” Amongst the wood 
engravings Gertrude Hermes’ “ Tulips ” stood 
out by reason of its distinguished technique : 
but ‘“‘‘Gamecock’: Aeroplane Rising,” a 
drypoint by Geoffrey Watson, evidently had 
the strongest appeal to the local public. 

There were two oil-paintings which seemed 
to me to possess, in their different wavs, equal 
and pronounced merit : “‘ Freshwater Beach,” 
by Algernon Newton, and “ Italian Land- 
scape,” by A. Stuart Hill—the former aristo- 
cratic and reticent, the latter equally distin- 
guished, perhaps, but more passionate. Miss 
Trench’s “‘ Plane Trees, Avignon,” and “ The 
Mouth of the Buddle, Lyme Regis,” charming 
in mellow colour, have something of Cotman’s 
quality. It is the charm of colour, too, which 
places Miss Penelope Flint Clarkson’s still-lifes, 
especially ““ The Silent Locket,” in a category 
by themselves, though in all probability 
Cecil Hay’s smooth and able “ Rockingham 
Sugar Bowls” and “The Black Bottle ” 
would please a wider public. Of the portraits 














The Inaugural Exhibition of Living British Artists at Leeds 


R. Reeve’s and M. MacKinlay’s “Self- 
portraits ”’ were good examples of opposites in 
conception and technique, whilst A. Gerhard’s 
“Nelson Illingworth ” ably represented yet 
another aspect of modern portraiture. Very 
curious was the impression of two naive but 
astonishingly truthful paintings by Lawrence 
S. Lowry, entitled “A Lancashire Village” 
and “‘ Something Wrong,” a pit scene. If one 
did not feel that he was essentially self- 
taught, one would 
say he had 
studied Walter 
Greaves. Another 
somewhat “ in- 
nocent,”’ but more 
accomplished, 
painting was 
Stephen Bone’s 
“*Ferry Boat, 
Iona.” Quite the 
reverse was Ivon 
Hitchens’ very 
abstract and, to 
me, hardly con- 
vincing “Washing 
Day,” which must 
have puzzled and 
probably annoyed 
the visitors not a 
little. Ofthe “‘ad- 
vanced” paint- 
ings, Anne Estelle 
Rice’s_ ‘“‘ Houses 
and Garden,’’ 
though hardly 
abstract, was a 
capital example. 
In the water- 
colour room 
Frank E. Sully’s 
“West Ken.,” a 
robust pastel, 
easily commanded the wall on which it hung. 
As usual in English exhibitions the watercolours 
had a greater proportion of successes than the 
oils. John Melville’s ‘“‘ Shatteswell” and 
Clifford C. Webb’s “Building the Rick” pictured 
mental experiences rather than Nature, whilst 
Claude Muncaster’s “‘ Landscape in Majorca ”’ 
was an accomplished piece of traditional crafts- 
manship. Other watercolours worthy of special 
notice seemed to be the following : Ethel C. 
Hatch’s “ Flowers in Window,” Pauline 





PLANE TREES, AVIGNON 
By M. Trench 


Konody’s “ Snow in a Garden,” Nan West’s 
“ Interior ” and “ Naples, 1927,” Leslie M. 
Ward’s “A Dorset Valley,” K. F. Clausen’s 
“The Coast Road to Sorrenti,” Freda Mar- 
ston’s “ Spring Evening, Siene,” C. Clark’s 
study called “ The Colliery,” and Nora 
Wright’s amusing “‘ Early Morning in Mexico.” 

Amongst the sculpture D. Evans’s “Baby 
Garden Figures,” Flora Kendrick’s “ Merry 
Peasant,” J. Woodford’s “‘ Bambino,” Muriel 
Wheeler’s “The 
Firstborn,” and 
M. W. Stanfield’s 
““ Child’s Head” 
should perhaps 
not pass un- 
noticed. 
~ Tam informed 
that the follow- 
ing works have, 
so far, been ac- 
quired by the 
Leeds Art Collec- 
tions Fund and by 
private buyers for 
presentation to 
the Leeds Art 
Gallery : “‘ Child’s 
Head,” by J. T. 
Gilroy; “‘ Deer,” 
by Vere Temple ; 
“Drift Valley,” 
by Harold Har- 
vey; “A Calm 
Day,” by R. 
Morson Hughes ; 
and “Plane 
Trees,” by M: L. 
Trench. 

Pour encour- 
ager les autres, this 
is not a bad 
beginning. 

The next show takes place at the Imperial 
Institute, another in Manchester, and 
simultaneously another somewhat differently 
constituted exhibition will be held in Paris, 
and yet another one in Brussels. Sir Joseph 
has started, it seems, not so much a ball rolling 
as an avalanche. 

And in this connection one may find food 
for interesting speculation in the fact that 
whilst Sir Joseph Duveen’s philanthropic enter- 
prises are intended to come to'the rescue of 
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living British artists, 
foreign artists are wel- 
comed by the dealers 
to their galleries in 
Bond Street and its en- 
virons. These galleries 
cost much rent, and it 
is not to be supposed, 
therefore, that their 
proprietors can afford 
to give house-room to 
foreign artists merely 
from motives of in- 
ternational courtesy or 
of purely esthetic en- 
thusiasm. Presumably 
there is more money in 
foreign artists’ work 
than in that of our 
native picture makers. 
Against this it may be objected that these 
foreign pictures appeal to a different class, 
that is to say to the connoisseurs, whilst the 
“living British artists” are—by the Duveen 
scheme—intended to be introduced to a wider, 
hitherto not picture-loving, public. It is 
to be noted, however, that in at least one 
recent case, that of Monsieur Choultsé, the pic- 
tures were distinctly of a kind that would not 
appeal to the average connoisseur, because the 
kind is intensely naturalistic and sentimental. 





BARN AND POND: EVENING 
Etching by A. Gwynne Jones 


id Monsieur Choultsé 
af sold every picture 
in his exhibition and 
could have done so 
twice or thrice over. 
There was no pamper- 
ing and spoon-feeding 
of the artist, and no 
propaganding and 
educating the public 
necessary. 

The inference is, of 
course, thatifthe artists 
give the public what 
it wants, the public is 
only too delighted to 
support the artists. 
Incidentally it should 
be noted that the public 
has no preconceived 
ideas as to the things it wants, it only knows 
what it likes. 

From our inference it is possible to make 
a deduction : that it might be wiser to dis- 
courage that kind of art which is not wanted 
by the public, and by such means to decimate 
the ranks of painters until only two categories 
were left, namely, those who performed a 
definite social service by catering for a willing 
public, and the much smaller category of artists 
who would rather perish than give up their art. 


A COLONIAL BUREAU, AND OTHER PIECES 


By W. W. WINKWORTH 


HE architectural style of furniture, 
based on a study of Renaissance and 
Classical models which was fashion- 
able in the early part of the eighteenth 
century in England, reached its zenith in the 
work of such furniture designers as Batty 
Langley, and in the interior decorations of 
William Kent. 
_ But the architectural style was used by less 
important people too; and our first illustra- 
tion shows a mahogany piece, almost certainly 
colonial, in which the same motives which 
were used in England are employed with a 
peculiar and medest allusiveness very suitable 
to the plainer interiors of colonial homes. 
There are here no fluted pilasters or Corin- 
thian capitals ;j{elaborate ‘‘ egg-and-tongue ” 
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mouldings are absent; and the pages of 
Vitruvius have not been searched for the 
architectural details of that classical style 
which all gentlemen were supposed to under- 
stand and admire, and all cabinet-makers 
were delighted to exploit. 

But one can easily imagine flutings in the 
narrow, oblong strip of mahogany to which 
the hinges of the doors are fastened; and this 
strip, when the door is closed, ends at the top 
in a moulding which acts asa capital. It gives 
the required suggestion, anyhow; but, as the 
photograph shows, it is simply a suggestion, 
and hangs useless when the door is opened. 

Its full effect is only seen on the right-hand 
side of the photograph, where the door is 
closed. 











A Colonial Bureau, and Other Pieces 


Here it can be seen that this moulding also 
runs round the side of the piece and, with the 
top moulding, forms a kind of frieze. The 
effect is excellent and economical. 

One of the chief reasons for supposing 
this piece to be colonial is its uncommon 
depth from back to front. The two mouldings 
at the top form 
the only decora- 
tion of the large 
area of the sides ; 
but the admirably 
simple way in 
which they link 
them up with 
the front 
just saves the 
piece from _ the 
accusation of 
being a mere 
box, and _ gives 
a small, but 
essential, variety 
to the silhouette, 
on the left, in 
front, and on the 
right, against the 
wall. 

The “ swan- 
neck ” pediment, 
which probably 
once enclosed 
some sort of 
centre - piece, is 
seen again in 
our second illus- 
tration. This 
should be com- 
pared with the 
first. The semi- 
circular moulding 
which appears as 
a mere line in the 
colonial piece, 
a _ characteristic 
colonial touch, is here much deeper and bolder ; 
but there is a hiatus where it should go round 
the corner to the back (the place indicated 
occurs where the picture rail in the photo- 
graph seems to intersect the side of the bureau). 

This is just the place, at the top of the 
piece on the corner, where one looks for an 
outline of some sort that shall carry the eye 
in imagination round to the sides. 


FIG.. I. 





That is the purpose of a corner moulding. 
But here it is absent. The facade of the 
cabinet might as well have been cut out of 
cardboard—a sham front with a box at the 
back. 

On the left it is especially noticeable; 
the line of the side goes straight up, and were it 
not for the tiny 
moulding at the 
very top it might 
appear to merge 
continuously into 
the semicircle of 
the pediment—a 
hideous combina- 
tion of straight 
line and curve 
of which no 
Queen Anne or 
Early Georgian 
cabinet - maker 
would ever have 
been guilty. 

The explana- 
tion of this 
distressing 
appearance is, of 
course, that the 
moulding of the 
sides, which once 
duly and grace- 
fully turned the 
corner and was 
continued into 
the pediment, 
has been broken 
away. 

Its absence 
has taught us this 
valuable lesson : 
that corner 
mouldings, which 
in the first piece 
are reduced to the 
barest necessary 
elements, are still necessary elements and, 
however barely they are outlined, absolutely 
vital and indispensable features; as essential, 
in fact, as eyebrows to a face. To return to 
the mahogany piece we began with, one ‘is 
struck by another quality it possesses when 
compared with the beautiful walnut veneered 
piece which is being made to serve in this 
case as a foil to it. 
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MAHOGANY BUREAU-BOOKCASE 
Probably Colonial work, about 1720 
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Collection of F. R. Yerbury, Esq. 
FIG. II. VENEERED WALNUT BUREAU-BOOKCASE 


About 1720 


A comparison of excellences is no disservice 
to either piece; both solve the same problems 
in different and equally effective ways. 

But it will be noticed that the whole effect 
of the walnut piece depends on the strong, 
broken, semicircular pediment, and the com- 
bination of this shape with the two semi- 
circular tops of the mirror doors. The shape 
thus silhouetted is rather like a bird with 
two wings outspread for flight (see diagram). 


Any intelligent furniture dealer—and there 
are a good many, because the trade is one that 
demands observation—would at once instinc- 
tively say that the walnut piece was designed 
to have glass doors, and the mahogany one to 
have wooden doors, even if both pieces had 
been altered so as to have the inappropriate 
kind, and they would say so because it is 
obvious. It is easy to see how insignificant 
the whole top part of the mahogany bureau 
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FIG. III. OYSTER-SHELL WALNUT CHEST AND TWO 
MAHOGANY CHAIRS 
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would become if it were compelled to appear, 
as in the walnut piece, in silhouette, not only 
above, against the white wall, but below, 
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A Colonial Bureau, 


against the reflecting surface of the mirror. 
In the mahogany piece the upward-curving 
tops of the panels meet in the middle, and are 
completed at the junction with a little detached 
moulding at the top, like the two detached 
pilaster mouldings at the sides. The effect 
is daring and successful; when both doors are 
closed, there seems to be a central pilaster 
with a moulding at the top, which would have 
supported a centre-piece in between the 
two “‘ swan-necks”” of the pediment. (The 
centre-piece is now absent.) 


But it is an effect which depends on the 
whole front being a solid facade. In the walnut 
piece, where even a suggestion of pilasters and 
other architectural effects is absent, the centre- 
piece between the swan-necks is flat, except 
for a small top moulding. These flat surfaces 
are eminently suitable to walnut furniture in 
which the chief effect is obtained by beautiful 
veneering ; mahogany, which in itself is usually 
devoid of elaborate figuring, must depend on 
mouldings, pilasters and panels, and no better 
illustrations of these facts could be found 
than these two pieces. 


The top drawer of the mahogany piece 
pulls out, and the front of it lets down to 
make a writing-slab. The sloping front of the 
walnut piece, of course, opens 1n the usual way ; 
but when it is shut there is a little moulding 
to support books. 


These pieces were all designed for reading 
and writing; to remove the mirrors, and sub- 
stitute glass doors so that they can be used as 
china cabinets, is a perversion of their function, 
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FIG. V. WALNUT GATE-LEG TABLE AND YORKSHIRE 
CHAIR 


and Other Pieces 





Collection of F. R. Yerbury, Esq. 
FIG. IV. OAK TABLE AND WALNUT CHAIR 


and a cruel sacrifice of the fine old glass mirrors 
whose soft bevel (as in the right-hand panel 
of this piece) is so beautiful. The left-hand 
panel is modern, and the bevel has the 
hardness of all modern bevelled plate-glass. 


The chest in our third illustration is shown 
here merely for its general lines. A detailed 
study of this piece must be reserved for a 
subsequent article. Age has improved it; the 
warping of the veneer on the three mouldings 
(cut across the grain to give a perpendicular 
direction to the markings) has given almost the 
effect of a decoration. It is the slight un- 
evenness which veneer takes on with time that 
makes it so pleasant; it gives a variety both 
to the plane surface and to the outline which 
can be obtained in no other way. 


The whole front and top of this piece are 
oyster-shell veneered, with the usual light- 
coloured sycamore-wood lines dividing up 
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the top into a panel; the legs are also of the 
same light sycamore wood. 

The chair in this picture with the inter- 
lacing back is of a kind usually attributed to 
Robert Mainwaring. It is of mahogany, and, 
as in other examples of this style, the back is 
veneered with rather a thick layer of the same 
wood. The way in which this design seems 
completely to 
abolish the effect 
of a top rail is 
very ingenious. 
The top rail is 
there, no doubt, 
but it is cun- 
ningly disguised. 
The _ exhibition 
of constructional 
features was no 
part of the 
theory of Rococo 
design. 

The other 
chair is chiefly 
notable for its 
richly carved 
legs ; the picture 
is one of those 
tapestry - like 
decorative panels 
by Zuccarelli 
(the eighteenth- 
century one of 
course), and it 
shows how ad- 
mirably the 
paintings of this 
period serve as 
decoration, even 
when as in this 
photograph their 
subject is 
obscure. 


In the next Collection of R. Atkinson, Esq. 


two photographs FIG. VI. WALNUT PRINT CABINET 


are two pieces, 

both of which are excellent examples of the 
“bobbin ” leg, which vies in merit with the 
“ barley-sugar ” twisted leg, and is, perhaps, less 
common. In Fig. IV it should be noticed how 
it ends almost in a sort of inverted acorn 
baluster resting on the stretcher, whereas in the 
walnut gate-leg table there is no such finish. 
It is probable that both pieces date from about 
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1660, and the double curve of the front 
stretcher in the oak side-table is repeated in 
the oyster-shell chest above. Two chairs of 
superficially similar build in these two photo- 
graphs are worth study; in Fig. IV the rather 
shapely turning of the stretchers and the 
elegant simple back are in strong contrast 
with the bluntly carved stretcher of the oak 
chair. The for- 
mer is an Italian 
piece, the latter 
an English one, 
but not, as we 
might think, of 
sixteenth-cen- 
tury date; it is 
an eighteenth- 
century survival 
which was pecu- 
liar to Yorkshire. 

Chairs and 
tables. are things 
common to all 
types of posses- 
sors—they were 
seldom made 
specially to 
order; the 
craftsman as a 
rule was set no 
task other than 
that which the 
fashion of the 
time imposed. 
But a print 
cabinet is a 
different matter. 
Here the prints 
themselves 
intervene and 
demand to be 
well housed, and 
the print col- 
lector has all 
sorts of theories 
about the most 
convenient way of arranging his specimens. 
That this piece is a print cabinet one merely 
practical fact will show: the larger drawers 
will just conveniently take an imperial sheet 
(30 in. by 22in.), and the smaller drawers a 
half-imperial (15 in. by 22 in.). 

The construction is very interesting and 
has been carefully thought out to serve ends 
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now perhaps hard to determine—whims and 
theories of an owner of prints who wanted 
them arranged in his own way. In front the 
top doors are dummies; the opening is at the 
side, as the photograph shows. Here again 
the two top drawers are dummies; those on 
the other side are very long, and go the whole 
breadth of the cabinet. They are also lettered 
from I to Q, and no doubt this cabinet was 
only one of several. 
That they belonged to 
a wealthy and richly 
appointed interior 
scheme of decoration 
is shown only by one 
little touch of elabora- 
tion—the hairy feet 
which protrude below. 
These are reminiscent 
of the detail of some 
of the Ham House 
furniture. Otherwise, 
except for the richness 
of the figured walnut 
and the beautiful but 
very chaste mouldings, 
whose veneer is, as 
usual, cut across the 
grain, giving the 
desired perpendicular 
lines, there is a most 
graceful plainness 
in this perfectly 
proportioned piece of 
library furniture. 

The wood of the 
drawers at the top 
is walnut, and the 
straight grain of the 
walnut side door can 
be seen in the photo. 
Except for the lower 
drawers, the frame of 
the piece is evidently chiefly solid walnut. 

That the cabinet-makers were not accus- 
tomed to turning out pieces like this is shown 
by several little points. They received their 
orders, no doubt, and had to make things fit 
as well as possible. 

It will be seen that there is a semicircular 
piece scooped out of the lower part of the 
inside of the open door. This is to accom- 
modate the handles, which fit into it when the 
door is shut. Similar accommodating hollows 
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are to be found inside the lower doors ; but 
perhaps the most curious feature of the piece 
is the fact (which in the photograph does not 
emerge) that the left-hand door has been 
rehung. Its hinge was formerly in front. The 
right-hand door, open in the photograph, 
shows the present arrangement, which 1s cer- 
tainly more convenient ; but what is so odd 
about the left-hand door is that it seems to 
have been altered about 
the time the piece was 
made. The keyhole 
is carefully filled in 
with veneer; the lock 
has been changed and 
replaced in exactly the 
same sort of wood as 
the rest of the piece. 

The change must 
have been made after 
the whole piece was 
finished. 

One can so well 
imagine the cabinet- 
maker saying to his 
client: “‘ Well, I told 
you you wouldn’t like 
it like that, sir; I 
don’t see how I’m to 
alter it now, not to 
make a job of it.” 
But he had to alter 
it all the same, and a 
very good job he 
made of it, too, in 
the end. 

Our last illustration 
is an Irish mahogany 
linen chest. It is 
interesting from the 
point of view of con- 
struction to compare 
this mid-eighteenth- 
century chest with the chest on barley-sugar 
legs (Fig. III). 

The stretcher is no longer used—a great 
convenience for sweeping the floor underneath 
it—but added strength has been given at the 
junction of the legs with the top; firm knees 
support the chest’s weight, and the thin ankles 
below for this reason need no stretcher to 
prevent them splaying out, because the legs 
are firmly held at the critical point above. 
Stretchers are often beautiful, but they are 
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a confession of weakness, and eighteenth- 
century pieces, both in France and England, 
are on the whole better pieces of engineering 
than those of the previous century. 


The information on which this article is 
based has been almost entirely supplied by 
Mr. Atkinson, who has kindly allowed several 
pieces to be specially photographed. The 
remaining plates are from photographs taken 
by Mr. F. R. Yerbury, Hon. A.R.I.B.A., to 


whose skill their good quality is due. He has 
also allowed some of his own pieces to appear. 
Any inaccuracies, and any ideas which may seem 
fanciful or far-fetched, are due to the writer. 


Mr. Atkinson, who is an architect, builds 
his castles, not in the air, but in Dublin and 
Regent Street, and must not be held respon- 
sible for elaborate comparisons about birds, and 
still less for anything the writer has said about 
architecture. 


“LE COUCHER DE LA MARIEBR” 


REVISED VERSION 
By JAMES LAVER 


E COUCHER 
DE LA 
MARIEE” 

is perhaps the 
most famous 
Estampe Galante 
which the eight- 
eenth century 
has left us, as it 
is certainly one 
of the most 
charming. Por- 
talis and Beraldi, 
in their great 
work on “ Les 
Graveurs du Dix- 
huitiéme Siécle,” 
call it roundly 
“non pas seule- 
ment T’une des plus 
désirables, mais 
la plus désirable de 
toutes les estampes 
de ce temps.’’ 
The somewhat 
risqué subject 
(although thelady 
is—after all— 
married) is re- 
deemed by the 
exquisite delicacy 
of the treatment, 
by the vigour of 
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LE COUCHER DE LA MARIEE 


Engraved by Moreau le Feune. $ B. Simonet after Baudouin 


the design, 
and by the beauty 
of the detail. 
Huysmans' was 
fond of saying that 
the art of Louis 
XV was good for 
nothing but to 
decorate the 
boudoir, the bath- 
room, and the 
bedroom. Cer- 
tainly it had its 
limitations; but 
was there ever a 
more delicious 
chambre a coucher 
than that depicted 
by Baudouin in 
this famous print ? 
The double door 
crowned with 
cupids, the 
wreaths of roses 
round the slender 
columns, the little 
side-table with its 
burning night- 
light, the fireplace, 
the rococo can- 
delabra, and, most 
important of all, 
the bed, with its 
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heavy fringed curtains, and the tasselled canopy 
surmounted by monstrous plumes—all form 
a perfect setting for a scene d la Choderlos 
de Laclos. 

The drawing only was by Baudouin. It 
was engraved by Moreau le Jeune a /’eau forte 
and finished with the.burin by J. B. Simonet. 
Mr. H. W. Lawrence in his “ French Line 
Engravings”” is strongly of opinion that the 
etching needle was not used at all, but that 
the work in the earliest state was engraved 
with a burin, the line being afterwards bitten 
into the copper. In any case, the chief hand 
in the making of the print was Moreau’s, 
and it is often reckoned his chef dcuvre. 
It was issued in 
1768, when 
Moreau was only 
twenty-seven, and 
but two years be- 
fore the seal was 
set upon his suc- 
cess as an engraver 
by his appoint- 
ment as dessinateur 
et graveur du 
Cabinet du rot. 
It was dedicated 
to the trés Haut 
et trés Puissant 
Seigneur Armand 
Charle Emmanuel 
Comte d Haute- 
fort, Marquis de 
Villacerf Grand 
d’Espagne de la 
Premiére Classe & Mestre de Camp du 
Régiment de Cavalerie Royale Etranger, and 
was sold at Moreau’s shop in the rue de la 
Harpe. Its success was enormous and 
Moreau’s fame was assured. 

The print was still popular enough about 
1818 to make it worth while to issue the 
lamentable but amusing travesty here repro- 
duced. Unfortunately, in the example from 
which the illustration was taken, any marginal 
inscription which may have existed has been 
cut off and the whole inlaid in a sheet of 
modern paper ; but the fashions enable the 
print to be dated with tolerable accuracy. 
The line work appears to be a mixture of 
engraving and etching, the faces, arms, etc., 
are in stipple, printed in colour, and the 
whole has been touched up by hand. 


Coucher 
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LE COUCHER DE LA MARIEE (c. 1818) 
Reproduced from the original in the collection of S. F. C. Herz, Esq. 











Mariée” 


No effort has been spared to bring every 
accessory up to date. The bed is now 
“‘ Empire,” complete with sphinx-headed bed- 
post and ball fringe. The mantel-shelf has a 
large clock under a glass case. The door 
proved too difficult to alter, and so was 
omitted, the screen being raised, and a most 
unconvincing collection of church columns 
substituted. The ladies have assumed the 
extreme high waist and the baby sleeves of 
the period, all except the mother, who has 
sleeves d Ja Marie Stuart. The gentleman 
appears to have come post haste from the 
city, for he is still wearing his stiff collar 
and stock and a tail-coat. 

The peculiar 
. Charm of the 
older engraving 
has completely 
evaporated, but 
it is in the 
expression of the 
faces that most 
has_ been lost. 
The original is 
infinitely subtle, 
depicting in the 
bride’s face 
timidity not 
unmixed with 
pleasurable 
anticipation, in 
the husband’s 
mingled tender- 
ness and im- 
patience, and in 
that of the girl who lifts the bed-clothes a 
frightened solemnity. The mother’s face is 
a masterpiece. She is kissing her daughter 
good-night, and her lips express not only the 
most delicate sympathy and understanding, 
but a concealed joy in the recollection of her 
own marriage, a smile which would be mocking 
if it were not so tender. 

These subtleties the later and, no doubt, 
cheaper work could scarcely be expected to 
reproduce, and it is perhaps hardly fair to 
compare one with another. The interesting 
thing is that the popularity of such a typical 
relic of the ancien régime should have persisted 
throughout the Revolution and the Empire 
until the Restoration of the Bourbons, and 
should have been “ improved upon” in this 





extraordinary manner. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of APOLLO 


Sir,—In your March number Dr. Schubring has dis- 
cussed, amongst other Cassoni, two dealing with the 
Story of Perseus, which were attributed to Filippino Lippi 
in the second Chiesa sale. I take it this pair is identical 
with No. 97, “ School of Piero di Cosimo,” in the Abdy 
sale (Messrs. Christie, May §, 1911), 18 by 63} in., and 
the description in that catalogue is free from certain 
mythological improbabilities which have crept into Dr. 
Schubring’s account. In the first panel, on the extreme 
left, we see Acrisius consulting the oracle, rather than 
Danaus in an attitude of prayer. On the left of the second 
panel it is Atlas, and not Atalanta, who is being petrified 
by the Gorgon’s head; a glance at the illustration should 
show that it is not the Calydonian huntress who is repre- 
sented! Similarly, on the right (though this part is omitted 


in the illustration) it is Polydectes with whom Perseus 
fights, as Phineus is as impertinent to the Perseus legend 
even as Atalanta. 

Dr. Schubring is also not quite accurate in giving 
Mr. Berenson’s opinion on the Desco of the “ Queen of 
Sheba.” It is true that when it was in the Chabriére-Arlés 
collection, he listed it as a Matteo di Giovanni, but pp. 57-80 
of his “ Essays in the Study of Sienese Painting ” are 
devoted to a recantation and apology for this view and 
the emphatic assertion that the work is Ferrarese. 


I am, yours sincerely, 


E. K. WATERHOUSE. 
Shotover, Epsom, 


March 24, 1927. 


LETTER FROM PARIS 


By ANDRE SALMON 


NE might say of the Renoir exhibition at the 

Galerie Bernheim Jeune that it has advanced 

spring by a whole month. The Faubourg Saint 

Honoré has not waited till April in order to rival 
the Champs Elysées in the splendour of its marvellous 
gardens. Dream gardens, where popular beauty is ex- 
panded without becoming a triumph of the mob—this 
ambition of the intellectuals, engaged in revolution, has at 
last been realized. But only a miracle of art could have 
produced it, and this miracle is the reunion of fifty of the 
finest canvases of Auguste Renoir. Auguste Renoir, the 
greatest painter of the nude of the nineteenth and the 
twentieth centuries, who recomposed as a realist those 
eternal landscapes before which even Puvis de Chavannes 
had failed, contented himself with getting his maid to pose 
for him, by lying on the grass nude—the maid of all work, 
including masterpieces. 

Renoir had every reason to boast when, aged, but always 
young before his canvas, seated in his studio at Cagnes- 
sur-mer on the Riviera, he confided to one of the in- 
numerable pilgrims attracted by the genius of this saint 
of voluptuousness : “ As for the figures in the ‘ Brodeuses,’ 
who seem to you princesses, they are just simply my maids.” 

Renoir, who considered that a nude had succeeded 
when it gave one the desire to pay its beauty the tribute 
of an enthusiastic slap on the flesh, composed something 
like a new Mythology with his maids. Repudiating 
Rubens’s emphasis, he illustrated all that could be saved 
of Eden in a society entirely subject to the dictatorship of 
bourgeois sentiment. 

Fifty representative canvases ranging through all 
Renoir’s ages have been brought together at the Galerie 
Bernheim Jeune, and one cannot help marvelling that in 
such an admirable continuity, in such a constant mani- 
festation of his personality, they should still evoke so many 
different periods traversed by the long life of this radiant 
abourer. 
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But it should be noted that the voluptuousness of which 
Renoir was at once the apostle, the saint, and the demiurge, 
surpasses both in its tender plastic passion and in its senti- 
ment the sensuality of M. Ingres, the rigorous draughts- 
man whose inspiration was such that it is possible to 
compare the “ Bain Turc” with certain erotic Chinese 
works. 

Voluptuous, sensual, the most carnal painter of all the 
ages, Auguste Renoir was to his dying day both ardent 
and chaste like a young husband. Will I be rightly under- 
stood? There is not a single courtesan in the @uvre of 
Renoir. His servants, lying nude in the grass or on a 
couch in the studio, are all fine, robust nurses, and no one, 
not even the old Italians, could paint such touching, such 
radiant babies. 

The German critic, Meier Graefe, who was the first 
to make a complete study of the great painter breaking the 
limits of Impressionism, has made a portrait of the old 
man of Cagnes which will hold good for all eternity: “The 
last time that I saw him was in the spring of that year 
(1912) at Cagnes. He was sitting alone in a large light 
room in front of an empty table. His emaciated body, 
of skin and bone, occupied but little space, and did not 
move. It seemed to me that he had already been sitting 
there for many hours, and that he often sat like that, 
immovable. His face resembled the shrivelled-up head of 
the pope in the Titian at Naples, equally sharpened by 
age, equally intelligent, though without the expression of 
cunning in his look, and without the uneasiness. He 
was looking peacefully through the window at the hills 
which arose in front of the sea and were illumined by the 
sun. He did not turn round when I entered the room, and 
did not hear much of the words which my respect inspired 
me to utter. The rich sun seemed to tell him more. I 
would have given much at that moment to be as old as he, 
and to possess more natural means than vain phrases on 
art with which to approach him.” 




















Letter from Paris 


That is a very just portrait of this great man, this 
representative man, as Emerson said, the greatest artist 
of his time, a painter of genius, the explorer of the plastic 
universe, of luminous infinity, nourished by the virtues 
of the artisan, since he began life by learning the craft of 
painting on porcelain and first gained his living in the 
workshops of Limoges. 

The painter of the “ Baigneuses,” of the portrait of 
** Gabrielle,” of the “‘ Femme Blessée,” of the “‘ Ode to 
Flowers,” of the “ Fillette a la Gerbe,” of the “ Bal des 
Canotiers,”” was able to affirm that the supreme object of 
the painter’s effort must be to assert his craft unceasingly 
and to bring it to perfection. The visionary, surprised by 
Meier Graefe, the painter of the apotheosis of the flesh 
in decomposed light, distrusted genius. Genius? Has 
not everyone got that today ? But Renoir liked to repeat 
that it was only by their knowledge of the craft that the 
Old Masters were able to attain that marvellous equality, 
and those limpid colours the secrets of which we are still 
seeking. 

Now the quality of his material is -precisely what 
Renoir has transmitted, has imposed even upon those 
who do not follow his directions. Renoir has enriched our 
plastic treasure. He has given it once more a solidity 
which has been lost since Delacroix. 

And, finally, has not this voluptuous rage, so essentially 
modern, rediscovered in the depths of the ages that 
serenity which makes the works of the past so great ; that 
serenity which, as Renoir used to say, makes us never 
tired of seeing them and gives us the idea of eternal works ? 

The works of the old Renoir give us this idea, too. It 
was this idea that seized the visitors to the exhibition in 
that gallery, transformed into a temple of the joy of living. 

At the same time the Musée du Luxembourg invites 
us to admire a selection of a hundred and twenty lithographs 
by Toulouse-Lautrec. 

A single lithograph by Toulouse-Lautrec suffices to evoke 
the Paris of the period called fin de siécle; the Paris 
in which triumphant symbolism mingled curiously with 
dying realism; the Paris revealed to England by the great 
friend of Stephane Mallarmé, George Moore; the Paris 
of the last horse-drawn omnibuses, when the amusements 
of Montmartre still submitted to the dictatorship of artists, 
and not to that of lemonade-sellers. The Montmartre, 
which delighted the intellectual and plastic curiosity of 
Toulouse-Lautrec, extended from the Moulin Rouge to 
the cabaret of Aristide Bruant. At the Moulin Rouge the 
dancer La Goulue and her quadrille made Zola’s Nana 
live again, but she danced before a circle of zsthetes who 
saw in her dancing far more than the naive and worthless 
girl thought she could give them with the ruffles of her 
lace. Besides, these zsthetes were soon going to transfer 
their preference from La Goulue to another of Toulouse- 
Lautrec’s models, Jeanne Avril—so slender, fragile, and 
almost unreal as to be hardly indecent. 

The art of Toulouse-Lautrec, the painter and litho- 
grapher, corresponds perfectly to this. He has raised all 
the naturalistic vulgarity caricatured (but in the manner of 
good criticism) by the scandalous dances of La Goulue 
to a sort of sharp and rather bitter poetry. 

Though he painted the most improper subjects, Henri 
de Toulouse-Lautrec remained a perfect aristocrat. 

As a lithographer he has created the most astonishing 
repertory of an epoch. M. Loys Delteil’s catalogue reveals 
to us the fact that in less than nine years Toulouse-Lautrec 
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signed three hundred and twenty-six plates: artists, 
dancers, clowns, singers, club people, jockeys, coachmen, 
and street arabs. 

Most of Toulouse-Lautrec’s posters, from the one he 
made for Yvette Guilbert in a green dress and black 
gloves, to the one Bruant asked him for, are famous. Some 
of his book-covers are less well known. Designed for 
mediocre works, such as “‘ La Tribune d’Isidore” or 
““ Babylone d’Allemagne,” they are marvels to which I 
would draw the attention of collectors. The man who 
commissioned Lautrec to make them is a very discon- 
certing person who, writing in the manner of a suburban 
under-Zola, had already obtained the collaboration of 
Seurat for the worst of his novels. Lucky the collector 
who, follewing my indication, can place together on his 
shelf “La Tribune d’Isidore,” “‘ Babylone d’Allemagne,” 
and, always by the same mediocre Victor José, 
*“ L’Homme a femmes,” with a cover in black-and-white 
by Seurat ! 

M. Saint-Georges de Bouhélier, whose “ Flambeaux de 
la Noce ” has just been given at the Comédie Frangaise, 
made his appearance at the close of the period illustrated 
by Toulouse-Lautrec. He was one of those young men who, 
each in his own way, was anxious to start the new century 
with the gift of a new art. For some, as example Jules 
Renard and Tristan Bernard in his early works, naturalism 
ended in irony. For others, who declared that the symbolist 
cycle had been accomplished, it was a case of liberating 
naturalism out of the rut of triviality and magnifying it 
with the aid of poetry borrowed both from Verlaine and 
from the symbolists, who were least addicted to hermetism. 
It was the birth, on the threshold of the twentieth century, 
of that naturalism which at once recognized M. Saint- 
Georges de Bouhélier as its leader. 

This naturalism, instead of contenting itself on the 
plane of everyday life, proposed to magnify the acts 
and circumstances of the humblest lives—a conception 
enlarged upon a sort of pantheism inherited from the 
Victor Hugo of his latter days. 

The naturalist school, which had its libraries, its little 
theatres and its reviews, did not live long. Its theorist, 
M. Maurice Leblond (related to Zola), has become a 
figure in politics. M. Eugéne Montfort, the director of 
the elegant review “ Les Marges,” is a psychologist never far 
removed from life, but he feels all the ridicule that would 
arise if he were to return to naturalism. M. Saint-Georges 
de Bouhélier alone has persisted. 

M. Saint-Georges de Bouhélier, to whom we owe some 
fairly strong poems of an epic nature, walks about Paris 
as the last appearance of the poet of the day before yes- 
terday, with long hair, a pointed beard, a vast soft hat, a 
loose tie, and an Inverness. Dressed like this he might 
be taken for the brother of the composer, Victor Char- 
pentier. There is even something in common between 
M. Saint-Georges de Bouhélier’s last piece and Victor 
Charpentier’s celebrated “ Louise.” 

The critic who would continue this comparison would 
be supremely unjust. M. Saint-Georges de Bouhélier is 
a poet who disdains easy success, and has discovered the 
secret of shaking hands with the best qualified represen- 
tatives of the newest dramatic esthetics. If he is attacked 
his defence will be upheld by M. H. R. Lenormand, who 
has realized the miracle of extracting a passionate, viable 
dramaturgy from the obscure domain of Freud. 

The critics of the little press, who do not readily agree 
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to see the national stage of the Comédie Frangaise recon- 
quered by a poet, have amused themselves by comparing 
“Les Flambeaux de la Noce” with “ Les Maitres de Forges,” 
the clumsy melodrama by the ridiculous Georges Ohnet. 
That is refusing to understand anything of the poet’s per- 
manent design; that is to deny, through ignorance, the 
initial intention of naturalism and its doctrine, disputable 
like all doctrines. M. Saint-Georges de Bouhélier has 
purposely chosen a platitude for his theme in order to 
extract poetry from it. He has written a middle-class 
fairy-tale in which one may say that aviators play the part 
of messengers of love and cross the air from the Pole to 
Italy. 

It must be admitted that its success was not great. 
Sometimes he is carried away by crude naturalism. The 
poet does not slumber, but he mistakes his values and 
neglects to transfigure them. Nevertheless, we must be 
grateful to the successful author of “ Le Carnaval des 
Enfants” for succeeding to impose upon the Comédie 
Francaise a work of such noble intentions as “‘ Les Flam- 
beaux de la Noce.”” Since one never reverses one’s judgment 
completely, the committee of readers who accepted the 
work of M. Saint-Georges de Bouhélier will have to open 
the doors of its theatre to other poets. 

As for the shows that are at present making the fortunes 
of ten theatres, the hotel porters will be able to tell you 
about them, if you come to Paris, with far more competence 
than I could. 

I prefer to draw your attention to a pretty piece of 
musical daring popularized by that devoted propagandist, 
Mme. Bathori. No sooner had she returned from her tour 
in America than she gave us an audition of M. F. Gail- 
lard’s “ Guyanes.” This young musician, who was the 
successful interpreter of Claude Debussy’s works for the 
piano, adheres to a more constructive form, depending less 
on Impressionist equivocation. Nevertheless, everything 
in his significant works indicates that Debussy formed him. 
He even borrows from Debussy the audacity to return to 
‘he good old imitative harmony which the half-audacious 
stand in such fear of. But he achieves this by means of 
mdirect voices, and is again distinguished from Debussy 
in that he does not proceed by allusions in his evocations 
of the second degree. 

“Tes Guyanes,” written for a small orchestra, had served 
as music for the intervals of a curious piece by M. Raymond 
Roussel (the eccentric millionaire held by the superrealists 
to be their precursor), “‘ Poussiéres de Soleil,” an abstract 
lyric work closely resembling “‘ Les Chants de Maldorer,” 
by the Count de Lautréamont. M. Raymond Rousse! is, 
perhaps, to Lautréamont what Robert de Montesquiou 
was to Paul Verlaine. 

At the time of the performance of “ Poussiéres de 
Soleil,” “ Les Guyanes ” was unfortunately distorted by 
the difficulty of interpretation. It was necessary to put 
up with repetitions and protractions to please the exigencies 
of the scene-shifter. In short, it was Mme. Bathori who 
enabled us to hear “ Les Guyanes ” for the first time in 
its purity and in its integrity. 

I hope it will soon be heard in London, where an 
admirable tradition, upheld since the eighteenth century, 
has perpetuated the small orchestra so well. ‘“ Guyanes ” 
is a music of evocation with a background conceived as 
atmosphere, not in the most Impressionistic sense of the 
word, but in the sense of a suggestion, all the more 
“‘ native,” perhaps, because at times so dissonant. 
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Local colour? M. F. Gaillard does not conceive it 
from an objective aspect. He contents himself with 
recalling a somewhat degraded popular rhythm in order 
to impress upon us, among the large symphonic waves 
which establish the forms of the tropical landscape, the 
presence, not of the savage, but of the convict, which 
distinguishes Guyana from all other hot countries. 

If praise and criticism could mingle in a single expres- 
sion, then, wishing to place M. F. Gaillard and to throw 
some light on the issue by which his work may grow, I 
should say that he possesses a temperament as literary as 
it is musical. However, in his writing, which knows 
what it wants and says it clearly without sacrificing to 
fashion (syncopation is boldly rejected under these cir- 
cumstances), M. Gaillard presents himself to us as a highly- 
gifted musician whose intelligence will not err in the 
absolute revelation of the only musical intelligence. The 
same may be said of a painter like Matisse, who demands 
of the spirit an imperious government of the most brilliant 
plasticity. 

I have heard a very talented and, as vet, little known 
young violinist at the Salle des Agriculteurs, M. Lucien 
Schwartz, who was rewarded by direct success for the 
taste with which he selected his programme as well as for 
his liberal and vibrant interpretation. M. Lucien Schwartz 
has reopened the debate between virtuosity and the more 
secret musical taste as contemplated in its depths of har- 
mony, if I may be allowed to use this image, which will be 
understood as it should be by true musicians. Culture 
and native emotion prevent M. Lucien Schwartz from being 
satisfied with nothing but the instrument, though he has 
chosen the violin as the medium most capable of trans- 
lating all the communicable secrets, the wealth of which 
tortures the artist till the moment—whether it be a 
concert, a picture, or the birth of a poem—when he is 
delivered of it. 

The result for M. Lucien Schwartz is a singular charm, 
composed of force and of grace, of the aristocratic discre- 
tion of a musician who is master of his instrument, and 
submits to the discipline which maintains him within the 
possibilities of the executant to reveal to us that beyond 
of supreme music which he bears in his artist’s soul. 

M. Lucien Schwartz is still troubled by the narrow 
field of his repertoire. The piano can translate more than 
the violin. But the young artist thinks that it is with the 
violin that he can best render harmonized human anguish. 
Still full of defiance, being so young, M. Lucien Schwartz, 
who has the sense of classic perfection and the love of life, 
has perhaps hesitated before certain daring works by the 
composers of his generation. Let him be reassured and 
dare more another time. Without knowing it, this young 
son of classicism is well in the line of “ living art ” which 
combats both the conventions of static academism and 
originality for the sake of originality, in order to return to 
the true creative classicism. 

A beneficial divination has led him in his timidity to 
reveal to us Pautscho Wladigeroff, whose “ Vardar,” 
* Tllusion,” “ Intermezzo,” ‘“‘ Norwegian Romance,” and 
“Valse Romantique ” have never before been given in 
Paris. This, together with the “Plus que lente” by 
Debussy, and the Capriccio by Saint-Saéns and Ysaye, 
formed the great success of the Schwartz recital in which 
the executant has shown more than that vain eclecticism 
which is nothing but liberalism in the arts—his power to 
unseal here and there the eternal symphonic truth. 











LETTER FROM BERLIN 


By OSCAR BIE 


NEW production in the Berlin State Opera 

House is a rare event. Kurt Weill, the composer 

of this opera, is known to wider circles since the 

performance of his “ Protagonist” in Dresden. 
A pupil of Busoni’s, he approaches the circle of Stravinsky 
in his whole musical outlook, and appears to form a sort 
of bridge from that new spirituality to this new sensuality. 
The theme of his new opera has been developed out of 
modern life. A lady of fashion, worshipped by her 
husband, the lover of tomorrow, and the beloved one of 
yesterday, feels that she has been misunderstood, and, 
after each of her admirers presents to her his world of 
hopes and dreams in a series of visions, she loses herself 
in an equally symbolical manner in the ocean of the uni- 
verse. Iwan Goll has arranged the text of this one-act 
opera. The idea has musical charm. The contrast 
between the will to possess and unconquered freedom 
contains lyrico-dramatic motives in which the tones of 
our times sound very well. The librettist deserves less 
praise, in the way he has carried out the details, than the 
musician. Flowery words, delicate pictures, spirited 
perspectives, do not prevail over the rather stale smell 
and the fundamentally old-fashioned construction of the 
theme. But, be that as it may, the perfume is drawn out 
by the music in which the composer again shows himself 
to be very capable, although this opera demanded an 
entirely different focus from the pointedly dramatic scene 
of Georg Kaiser’s “‘ Protagonist.” 

The style is new. It forms a link between the old 
dramatic opera and those monodramas of which Schénberg’s 
“ Erwartung, oder Gliickliche Hand” (“ Expectation, or 
the Lucky Hand”) is the most important example. In a 
monodrama there is only one real character, who, together 
with the orchestra and a few mystical choruses, bears the 
whole lyrical substance. Here, too, it is really only one 
person called Dejanira, as a type of her species, who 
supports the plot, but the three soloists beside her stand 
out a little more definitely and carry on a sort of personal 
drama. 

I speak of the text in which the composer has col- 
laborated, as a basis for the music. Since he is able to 
concentrate the development of the action on the soloists 
and the ensembles, he leaves long passages free for the 
purely symphonic action of the orchestra, so dear to the 
German composer. The beginning is formed by a small 
ballet illustrating a dinner in the Royal Palace. The end 
is a grand finale in tango-time sung by all who take part 
in the opera and representing the destruction of the 
water-lady. Between these come the three visions pre- 
sented as enticements by the lady’s admirers: a film of 
the sensations of life in a capital by the husband, a love 
dance of the stars by the lover of yesterday, and a rhythmic 
play of nature by the lover of tomorrow—and the orchestra 
is prepared to play different music to each of these ap- 
pearances: first, a quick tune; then, an intoxication of 
sound; and finally,a slow fugue. Owing to this construction 
the work receives a pantomimic addition which, though it 
belongs to its character, is in itself, thanks to the scattered 
songs, not quite balanced in its proportions. The circum- 
stances are shoved into the background. What charmed 


us in the beginning by its peculiar lyrical drama is dissolved 
towards the end in uncertainty, so that the danger of a 
pretence of wit draws near. It is an experiment along 
new lines. The departure from naturalism, which gives 
the opera possibilities for the future, is welcome, but there 
is room for reconsideration in the proportion between the 
lyric, the dramatic, the scenic and the pantomimic elements 
which does not seem to have been quite successfully 
established, and this explains a certain amount of awkward- 
ness in the performance. 

The opera was produced by Hérth and Aravantinos. 
We see two side pavilions of a hotel in front of a lake with 
stylized mountains. The characters appear in modern 
society dress. When the visions begin, the lake disappears 
and a clever film trick presents to the public the technical 
effects of a great city, while the four characters of the 
drama find themselves already in an awkward situation. 
The second vision with the moving stars is artfully animated 
by a sort of ballet resulting from the desire to bring 
the human element on to the stage. This distorts the 
perspective still more. The ballet itself is of as little 
consequence as the preceding dinner-ballet with the pages 
and waiters which had remained too childish—our dancing 
master, Terpis, was not equal to it. The third vision is 
the most confused, working exclusively with variegated 
moving expressionistic ornaments which have nothing 
whatever in common with the general style of the piece. 
Orpheus ought to have appeared on the stage here, but he 
is not seen. I cannot help finding a divergence between 
the scenic apparatus and the system of the opera itself, 
caused by the lack of proportion in the whole design. 

Finally, we know that the music arouses the greatest 
interest. Compared with the “ Protagonist,” where it 
was naturally drawn to the dramatic surface, it shows a 
more absolute construction in the purely musical symphony, 
in the non-declamatory treatment of the voice when singing, 
indeed, in all matter of pure singing, including the detailed 
ensembles. Compared with Krennek’s “ Jonny,” which 
has a certain outward similarity, the music is perhaps more 
intense, while there it had to be used more extensively 
for striking effects. 

Weill’s orchestra employs all the colours of the jazz 
atelier—the alto-saxophone, many drums, all the bells, 
and even an autohupe; however, it does not effect this 
stability on cheap actualities, but works it out towards an 
inner independence even though the music does not gain 
a very sharp profile by this. Its modernity does not touch 
our nerves. The score flows on in natural gradations, 
and in deep contemplation driven on by an undeniable 
dramatic force. 

Delia Reinhardt, who gave such splendid life to the 
part of Dejanira, first sang, in front of the curtain, a modern 
cantata by Weill which had a certain inner connection 
with the opera—the “‘ New Orpheus,” the text of which 
is also by Iwan Goll; wittier than the opera, an impudent 
representation of the good old Orpheus as he appears to 
the poor world of today, an epithem on its wounds, now 
in the circus, now in the council of war, in the variety, as 
an organist, as a director of painting, in the cinema, on 
the wireless, Eurydice waiting for him on the Schlesisches 
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Bahnhof in a tulle hat with an umbrella—the stupid, 
impoverished world, which is always expecting him— 
and he shoots himself in the waiting-room! I believe 
that here the text beats the music, which I should have 
wished to be sharper, more pointed, more satirical and 
restrained, in order to bear out the text clearly. But it 
continues in rich symphonies as though it had a lyrical 
piece to oppose to the joke. The score is interesting— 
only the violin solo of Orpheus, with deep string instru- 
ments and no horns; it ought to burst forth to great 
heights. However, it is a step in advance, like the opera 
itself, through the borderland towards a future that is 
to be accepted slowly. 

The performance was concluded with Fallas’ Marionettes 
with singing “ Meister Pedros Puppenspiel.” Scheid] 
makes a priceless Don Quixote, who is troubled in a 
knightly fashion over the misfortunes of the persecuted 
doll-lovers. This Spanish piece has already been given 
at other theatres. Kleiber conducted all three works 
with self-sacrificing devotion. 

The work that has been so long in preparation is at last 
accomplished. The tremendous Munch Exhibition is the 
greatest and finest undertaking that Berlin has experienced 
in recent years. The entire Kronprinzen-Palais has been 
placed at its disposal, while the beautiful old pictorial art 
of the late Munich painter of soldiers, Faber du Faur, 
attracts but few visitors to the Nationalgalerie; the 
Kronprinzen-Palais has become a sensation for the art- 
loving public ever since the ceremonial opening by the 
Minister. How times have changed! Thirty-five years ago 
the Berlin Kiinstlerverein had invited the Norwegian 
painter to hold-a first exhibition of his works, but the 
gallery had to be closed after a few days on account of the 
fierce opposition that arose against this art. Today the 
same pictures are hanging in the State Exhibition, and no 
one can understand the cause of the excitement. It will 
be remembered that at the time the battle about Munch 
had given the impulse to the formation of the Berlin 
Secession. Subsequently the Secession has shown its 
gratitude to Munch by arranging several important ex- 
hibitions. In 1902 it exhibited the “ Frieze of Life,” and 
in 1913 the studies for the Aula paintings in the University 
of Oslo. One of the most important Munch exhibitions 
in Germany was held last November in Mannheim. Nearly 
all those pictures have been brought over here, and 141 
have been added from museums and private collections in 
Norway. Justi went to Oslo with the biographer of 
Munch, Kurt Glaser, and arranged the whole exhibition, 
which is splendidly hung. The early pictures, the whole- 
length portraits, cycles belonging together and self-portraits 
have been hung in groups so far as was possible, the 
remaining works being distributed in an effective manner 
without adherence to chronology, so that the eye of the 
spectator remains fresh through all the three floors, and the 
impression even gains in strength. 

Munch has treated essentially the same subjects 
throughout his life. He studied with particular favour 
the whole-length portrait, also the landscapes of his 
immediate surroundings, then various forms of the nude, 
and, above all, those visions of envy, hatred, and mourn- 
ing which he rendered in his most personal manner; and 
of this his graphic works, not exhibited here, form an 
important branch. The development of his technique 
resembles at first that of all his contemporaries. He passes 
from darker and more solid forms to flakiness, shimmering 
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air, and the colourful harmonies of Impressionism ; how- 
ever, he doesnot become stranded in dogmatic style, because 
the style elements are to him an involuntary undercurrent ; 
but rather he gains, on the foundation of his own self- 
training, a largeness and freedom of expression that raises 
him as a personality far above all tendencies. He reaches 
his summit in the paintings at the University of Oslo, in 
which style and nature, form and imagination have grown 
together in such a synthesis that they may be considered 
the highest pictorial documents of our age. Munch, who 
is now in his sixties, has never calmed down; he never 
stands still; he never loses himself in a blind alley. The 
power of pictorial comprehension continues to be his 
passion, and he is ever seeking new ways. Only the really 
great, like our Corinth, have arranged their life and art in 
such a way. The impetus of his creations speak to us 
almost out of every picture. That is why this exhibition is 
so moving and unforgettable. 

We can follow his activity from 1880. First, there are 
portraits taken from his immediate surroundings in the 
traditional style. The Karl Johan Street in Oslo is 
enveloped in a dull atmosphere. Munch’s figures, in their 
peculiar eloquent silence, appear in the “‘ Evening Hour” of 
1889, one of the pictures which aroused such horror at the 
first exhibition in Berlin. Then there is Hans Jager the 
poet, and other men of letters in naturalistic portraits. 
The first visionary portrait is Munch’s sister, stiff and 
full-face. The first picture in which his mystical art makes 
itself clearly felt is the “‘ Moonlight” of 1893—a woman at 
a white paling, and a white window appearing ghost-like 
in the night. The motive of the nude girl comes out very 
markedly in the “‘ Puberty ” of 1894. The “ Frieze of Life ” 
combines that series of representations on the themes of 
Fear, the Death-chamber, Envy, the Death of the Mother, 
which conjure up in one’s memory the peculiar strained 
atmosphere of fatal events. Now the Karl Johan Street 
becomes peopled with groups of visionary figures, through 
which Munch’s dreams appear. The girls on the bridge— 
one of his most remarkable motives in its juxtaposition of 
man and Nature—now appear in continual variation. The 
frieze for Dr. Lindau in Liibeck, one of his best patrons, 
plays also around the theme of man in Nature. The 
portraits range from Meier Graefe to Rathenau. An ever- 
varied motive is that of the murderers. The “ Drinking 
Party ” of 1900 is a great step in advance, representing a 
group of people and anticipating the style of Cézanne. 
There are designs for Reinhardt’s production of ““ Ghosts,” 
and for the now abandoned frieze ““ Kammerspiele ” ; the 
endlessly repeated sick girl; sketches for the triptych of 
men bathing; the collective picture of “Life” from 
Dresden ; and from 1910 onwards the University paintings 
with the incredibly strong Alma Mater, and the represen- 
tation of History, derived from peasant life, but transported 
into the monumental style. We cannot help recalling in 
this connection a couple of recent designs for frescoes for 
the Marienkirche in Frankfurt-a-O., now exhibited in the 
Academy, one by Schmidt-Rottluff in festive colour, the 
other by Kowalski in archaistic style—what wasted labour 
compared to the strong simplicity with which Munch 
conceives and gives form to his material! The sun shines 
as the centre of the arrangement beneath his design for 
decoration with such brilliance and music as no other 
painter’s eye has ever seen. 

We follow him farther along his path. 
spirit animates his composition. 


Tremendous 
We see horses treated 
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with an uncanny, concentrated force, men clearing snow, 
road-menders, peasants in the cabbage fields, reapers, 
workmen returning home—what a social temperament ! 
The seated girls become the field for the exercise of his 
impetuous, pictorial will. The wedding and death of the 
Bohemian once again recall the period of the visionary 
interiors, heightened to demoniac force. Views of his 
country-house introduce the lyrical note, especially the 
winter night at Ekely, with the transparent shrubs—a bril- 
liant piece of Nature around the red house. I must once 
again compare this for a moment with modern German 
pictures, especially Karl Hofer, who is just holding an 


exhibition at Flechtheim’s, and shows the new objectivity 
in southern landscapes, in wrestlers, in night clubs. 
Here is a great artist who, after many changes, is trying to 
quiet down in the inflexible material of unsympathetic 
reality. Munch surpasses him in all his effects. 

Munch has remained free. He draws out the monu- 
mental stops or the lyrical ones according to the mood of 
his heart. He depends on memory, not on actuality. And 
therefore he advances light, but self-possessed, towards an 
endless future which grows from decade to decade out of 
his strong and undaunted subjectivity—the grace of the 
real master. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


RECENT BOOKS ON MUSIC 


ON MUSIC’S BORDERS, by Sir RICHARD TERRY. 

Unwin.) 16s. net. 

I have put Sir Richard Terry’s book first because 
there is not even one chapter in it devoted to Beethoven. 
Since no index is provided I cannot confirm my suspicion 
that Beethoven’s name is unmentioned from cover to 
cover; I can say with truth that it has at least eluded my 
eye. Anyhow, the omission is characteristic of the author, 
for there was never a jollier, more unorthodox Mus. Doc. 
stooped to musical criticism than Sir Richard Terry. In 
this harvest of his excursions into journalism he offers us 
all sorts of delicatessen. Staunch optimism for the future 
of “‘ British ” music, modulating to the relative minor in 
an epilogue which talks of the rapid collapse of the same 
young British school, may show the dangers of republishing 
articles originally contributed to the weekly Press; it cer- 
tainly is no indication that Sir R. R. Terry is losing the 
resilience of youth. His zest is infectious; his range 
enormous. And if he is always ready to laugh, he never 
gives the impression that there is anything flippant or 
malicious in his laughter. Tout savoir, c’est tout pardonner. 
He is even ready to admit merit in Anglican chants ! 
What better proof could one have of catholicity of mind of 
a musician whose life has been devoted (happily with 
brilliant success) to the revival of the polyphonic school of 
English music and of plain-song? The more expert reader 
will find the chapters on ecclesiastical music the most 
interesting, specially that on the genesis of the popular 
tune, in which Sir Richard Terry puts Mr. W. H. Monk, 
who was one of the original editors of “ Hymns Ancient and 
Modern,” beside Palestrina, and shows how that worthy 
misused his ill-gotten gains. Others who regard music as 
the first of the social arts will delight in the chapters on 
Exeter Hall in the ’fifties and Queen Victoria at the opera. 
“On Music’s Borders ” is blunt, vigorous, and thoroughly 
alive—even though Sir Richard does apostrophize “ the 
gentle reader.” 


(T. Fisher 


BEETHOVEN (Masters of Music Series), by HARVEY GRACE. 

(Kegan, Paul.) 7s. 6d. net. 

The celebrations of a centenary are not necessarily 
an index to the place that the person thus honoured holds 
in our affections. There is indeed no doubt that Bee- 
thoven’s reputation has been declining for some con- 
siderable time, and that his fame has not yet reached the 


state of equilibrium which the too fervid zeal of previous 
generations has helped to disturb. -About Beethoven the 
man, Thayer told us all there was to know more than 
half a century ago. But a final estimate of his position in 
music has yet to be made, can hardly indeed be made till 
we have got farther away from him and from the influence 
he exercised. Mr. Harvey Grace in this readable volume 
has not professed to attempt anything of the sort. He 
tells us in his preface that he was not unaffected by the 
“ prevalent anti-Beethoven chill ” and had come to regard 
him as an “ over-rated composer.” But a fresh study of 
his works converted him, and this book is a proof that he 
has now found the safe haven of discriminating enthusiasm. 
He admits that of the composers of the front rank none is 
so uncertain as Beethoven; on the other hand, no one has 
his head so high amongst the stars when the soaring mood 
is on him. Mr. Harvey Grace in his critical estimate, 
which is so well done that we regret he had to give up over 
half the book to retracing a familiar life story, says many 
acute things and some witty ones, as after remarking on 
the peculiar circumstances under which the Choral Sym- 
phony and the last Quartets were written, he adds : “ One 
is tempted to suggest that composers should not only be 
kept reasonably poor; they should be made deaf as well.” 


BEETHOVEN : THE SEARCH FOR REALITY, by W. J. 
TURNER. (Ernest Benn.) 18s. net. 

LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN’S PIANOFORTE SONATAS, 
by WILLIAM BEHREND, with an introduction by ALFRED 
Cortot. (S. M. Dent & Sons.) 6s. net. 

Both of these Beethoven books are notable additions to 
the vast Beethoven literature which has received no in- 
considerable augmentation as the result of the centenary. 
Mr. Turner brings sincerity, vision, enthusiasm to his 
task of appreciating the position that Beethoven holds in 
the modern world. The fault of the book is that too much 
space is devoted to tracing a biography about which there 
in nothing new to say; its merits lie in Mr. Turners’ 
ability to regard music in its relation to those nebulous 
but vastly important regions of the human mind where 
thought and emotion cannot be differentiated. M. William 
Behrend, the leading Danish critic of music, is less am- 
bitious. But however well one knows the pianoforte 
sonatas, one finds M. Behrend constantly offering us fresh 
points of view, whilst he avoids either technical criticism 
or mere philosophic generalization. The translation has 
been efficiently done. 
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A BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF OLD ENGLISH 

MUSIC, by Jerrrey Putver. (Kegan, Paul.) 25s. 

Mr. Jeffrey Pulver, in this Biographical Dictionary, 
has produced a complementary volume to his “ Dic- 
tionary of Old English Music and Musical Instruments,” 
published four years ago. The present volume is marked 
by the same qualities of careful scholarship and patient 
research. One cannot always agree with Mr. Pulver’s 
critical judgments, which are, of course, inseparable from 
a biographical work of this kind. He is, for instance, 
hardly fair to William Lawes, whose instrumental works 
he described as ingenious rather than imaginative. And 
one would have liked a fuller recognition of the work of 
John Taverner. Mr. Pulver, it is true, praises it as of 
“great beauty and worth,” but it was more than this. 
In his exploitation of timbres, Taverner displayed an 
originality that is not exceeded in the whole history of 
music. But as a rule Mr. Pulver combines justice and 
brevity in admirable proportions, though he is not above 
giving us a picturesque story when it comes his way. 
John Abell’s adventure at the Polish Court may have 
been “ oft-told,” but it will be new to many. It shows a 
delightfully short and effective royal way of dealing with 
a recalcitrant musician. H. E. WORTHAM. 


DER FRANZOSISCHE KUPFERSTICH DER RENAIS- 
SANCE. Introduction by E. Tretze-Conrat. (Munich: 
Kurt Wolff Verlag.) Fo. pp. iv +- 40 + plates 50. Price 
Marks 28. 

The text of this book is in large type on a handsomely 
printed page. The fifty plates have but one subject each 
and are admirably reproduced, some of them in the 
original size, and the sizes of all are given. They afford 


a fine display of the copper-plate engraving of France 


from Jean Duvet, born in 1485, to Jacques Callot, born 
more than a century later. The whole period covered is 
nearly 200 years, and the number of masters illustrated is 
fourteen. They are all of the first order, showing fine 
draughtsmanship and for the most part good engraving 
technique. They are all pictorial, the engravers of decora- 
tive work having been omitted, and include portraiture, 
figure subject, architecture and landscape. The eleven 
plates of Duvet are all Biblical; all rigorously drawn and 
full of interesting detail and dramatically conceived. There 
is drama too, with splendid architectural settings in the 
prints of Jean Gourmond. Etienne Delaune exhibits a 
fine sense of decoration in his “ Triumphal Procession,” 
and in the “ Processional” of Jacques Stella there is a 
sense of wide space. 

Jacques Bellange has a style of his own, with soft 
glyptic forms and tender feeling in all his religious subjects, 
to which Claude Vignon opposes a heavy cutting method 
allied with dramatic action which is almost theatrical. 
In Jacques Callot there is a variety of subject which makes 
him one of the most interesting masters of the whole 
series. He was a great manipulator of line, and he more 
nearly came into touch with humanity than most of his 
confréres. He had abundant humour and enjoyed por- 
traying the traditional forms of it, as in the splendid 
“ Scapin” here reproduced. He loved action and shows his 
appreciation of it in “ Bello Sguardo” and “Coviello.” On 
the other hand, however, no one could render the peace of a 
natural scene better than he does in the “ Landscape” given 
here as an example of his work in this direction. There 
are many busy country scenes too, as well as those of the 
cities, and of the seven examples given here all but one 
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are supplementary to 100 illustrations of the drawings, 
engravings and etchings given in “ Jacques Callot,” 
by Hermann Nasse, in the “ Meister der Graphik ” series. 
“The French Copperplate Engraving of the Renaissance ” 
was a fine school, and this is a fine book in commemoration 
of it. KINETON PARKES. 


THE RICHMOND PAPERS, from the Correspondence and 
Manuscripts of George Richmond, R.A., and his son, Sir 
William Richmond, R.A., K.C.B., by A. M. W. STIRLING. 
With 32 half-tone plates and 8 illustrations in line. (William 
Heinemann.) 32s. 6d. 

Though perhaps not a publication of great historical 
importance, “ The Richmond Papers” contain a store 
of interesting, informative and amusing accounts and 
anecdotes of the Richmonds’—father and son—contem- 
poraries. There are reminiscences of George IV, Paganini, 
Chopin, Fuseli and Turner, of Wilberforce, Carlyle, 
Tennyson, Browning, R. L. S.,and of course of Ruskin, 
Morris, Holman Hunt, Burne-Jones, and what one may 
without disrespect call hoc genus omne. Here is a recollec- 
tion of Chopin by George Richmond, as told by the com- 
piler : “‘ The great master was carried in from his bedroom, 
wrapped up in blankets and sweating in the last stage of 
consumption ; but directly he touched the piano, inspiration 
came back to him and the fire of life returned. He played 
and played, like a drifting dream, dainty themes like a 
weft of gossamer, strains like the echo of a fairy’s dance, 
and all the while his hacking cough cleft the grace of his 
fantasy with cruel reminder of the advance of death.” 

Another recollection is of William Wilberforce, and 
how one day his nephews “ forced him into a chair and 
then lifted him, chair and all, on to the dining-room table, 
for he stooped so much that only in an elevated position 
was it possible to get a good view of his features. They 
then rushed off to find Mr. Richmond, shouting : ‘Come, 
Mr. Richmond, and paint uncle! We’ve got him in a 
chair on a table, and he can’t get away!’ ” 

Wilberforce had, as Mrs. Stirling says, a “ peculiar 
mannerism ” which reminds one of “ Alice in Wonderland ” 
or Lear’s “ Book of Nonsense,” for we are told : “ He kept 
two watches, one in each side pocket, and he had a trick 
of taking these out and comparing the time indicated by 
each. If he found them exactly the same, he would, as 
though bored by this discovery, push on the hands of one 
a little, then replace both in his pockets, next take out the 
first one again, and finding it now, of course, a little slower 
than its fellow, he would push on its hands to correspond 
with the other.” 

Here is a tale of the younger Richmond. “ One day, 
when Richmond was busily engaged in painting, a maid 
entered the studio with the announcement : ‘ Please, sir, 
Princess Louise is here!’ ‘ Tell her to go to the devil!’ 
shouted Richmond, exasperated at being interrupted. 
* Not till I have seen you, Mr. Richmond,’ said the Princess 
sweetly, as she tripped after the maid into the room.” 

These samples must suffice. Most of the reminiscences 
reveal, as Mrs. Stirling explains, the human and social side 
of these artists and their contemporaries ; they are none the 
worse for that, since neither of the Richmonds were painters 
of the first rank, but both came into contact with eminent 
and interesting people. “The Richmond Papers” were 
worth compiling if only for the importance of the chapters 
which deal with Sir William Richmond’s intimate glimpses 
of, and conversations with, two of the greatest of the 
Victorian era—Gladstone and Bismarck. 
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MUSIC OF THE MONTH 


By H. E. WORTHAM 


Easter’s Half-Close.—Easter marks a_half-close 
in the musical season. Hitherto one has been over- 
whelmed with things old and new; it has been impossible 
to hear all that was going on; with the best will in the 
world one might miss a couple of new masterpieces— 
or atrocious concatenations of sound—a week. Suddenly, 
under the shadow of Easter, there comes an end to all 
this; a half-close on the dominant is followed by a pause, 
as we get before the introduction of the second subject 
in the first movement of a Haydn symphony. Whilst 
we wait on that pause, it is a good opportunity to review 
the month and to draw therefrom those general principles 
without which criticism is as the grass that withereth. 

I emphasize this because we are still suffering from an 
orgy of Beethoven, both in music and in words, and 
because so many people who like and know something 
about music are so unalterably hostile to its contemporary 
manifestations. After all, the centenary, to put it bluntly, 
was really a slap in the eye for the moderns. If we had 
believed in our music of today we should never have made 
such a fuss over Beethoven. I was going to add that if 
we had believed in Beethoven we should not perform his 
Mass in D with a choir about a thousand strong, as the 
Philharmonic Society did at the Albert Hall. Beethoven, 
pace my confréres and maybe myself, is not in the least 
modern. He is sentimental, long-winded, addicted to 
quaint bourgeois humour; a great master assuredly, and 
one of the vital spirits of humanity, if you will, but not 
modern. What has he in common with Stravinsky, or 
Bartok, or Schonberg? No one will dispute the title 
of any of this trio to call themselves modern, and I could 
if necessary bring sufficient citations from critics to indicate 
that they are all masters. Take Schonberg’s later piano 
pieces, or Bartok’s piano and violin sonatas, or listen to 
Stravinsky’s “ Noces,” and then say honestly whether 
Beethoven is their grandparent and original. It would 
be hard to uphold such a contention. This being so, the 
tendency is to dismiss Stravinsky, Barték, Schonberg, 
etc., and to withdraw into the strong tower of the classics. 
These, at any rate the walls, are secure ; the view, if con- 
ventional, is agreeable. One will not be shocked, or 
bemused, and as for the ennui which lurks in the slow 
movements of the classical period with their rather facile 
exaltation and their hot-house sentiment—well, all that 
can be said is that in civilized society one must be able 
to exercise some control over the feelings, and such things 
afford the opportunity of doing so. 

But though this generation “‘ enjoys tricking its senses ” 
—I quote Franz Burckhardt—that is no reason why I should 
be any party to such a process. “A live dog,” says the 
Arabic proverb, “ is better than a dead lion,” and Beethoven 
for the purposes of my survey is a dead lion, a stuffed, 
bloated, museum specimen. It is the business of this 
page to deal with music of the month, to record the barking 
of the live dogs. Mr. Josef Holbrooke, I see, complains 
that these are forgotten in the manufactured sentiment 
of a centenary. No one looking back over recent numbers 
of APOLLO can assert that I have been inattentive to con- 
temporary composers. On the contrary, I have been 
blamed for paying them too much attention, and the 


shallow argument has been thrown at me that since modern 
music is the barking of dogs it had better be left alone. 
But, as one of the acutest minds of the Later Victorian 
era remarked, an artist’s touches are sometimes no more 
articulate than the barking of a dog who would call attention 
to something without exactly knowing what. It is pleasant 
to think—if you hear much modern music—that your 
contemporary composer’s harshness is not without its 
justification, that you are listening to the unexpressed 
thought of the modern world, that you are feeling its pulse in 
a way impossible through any art except that of music ; and 
thus listening I, for one, find it difficult not to be impressed 
by the sense of suffering untinged by resignation, of dis- 
content unalloyed by any conventional consolations to 
which composers have resorted in the past. It seems to 
me that the most characteristic contemporary music has 
come nearer than any of the other arts to catching that 
peculiarly desolating flavour which these times have— 
the flavour of cigarette smoke and petrol fumes. I can 
find no trace of its bitterness in Beethoven, who, when all 
is said-and done, was the musical protagonist of a school 
which played the swashbuckler with our emotions. Bee- 
thoven was a splendid egoist, which were none of the great 
German masters who preceded him—Bach, Mozart, 
Handel. Now we have returned again in music to more 
altruistic standards, and hence possibly the reason why 
the great public, which loves to see the crude traces 
of personality spread over an artist’s works, turns from 
contemporary music with more or less unconcealed dislike. 


* Cosi Fan Tutte” and Comic Opera.—! have 
waited over-long on my half-close. Having explained, 
as briefly as was compatible with the importance of the 
matter, why the music of today is of exceptional esthetic 
interest to us as a sort of emotional seismograph, I can 
go back to Mozart with a clear conscience. For the real 
event of the month has been the run of “‘ Cosi Fan Tutte ” 
at the Kingsway, and now at the Court, that stronghold of 
Sir Barry Jackson. I am a poor hand at precedents, but so 
far as I am aware no previous attempt has been made to 
put on a Mozart opera at a West End theatre for eight 
performances a week. It sounds prodigious; may it 
foreshadow a Mozart season! In the meantime, “ Cosi 
Fan Tutte ” has been a sheer delight, the more unmitigated 
for most of us because we have never seen it before on the 
boards. One knew the music was charming, at least 
one believed it was. But how many of those who know 
their “ Figaro” and their “ Don Giovanni ” from cover 
to cover were really on terms with “ Cosi Fan Tutte ” ? 
Precious few, I expect. It has always been rather a neg- 
lected child—a failure in life. It has suffered from the 
brilliance of its elder and younger brothers. The Emperor 
had the bad taste to die just at the time of its original pro- 
duction in Vienna. That was one black mark against it. 
And then it was so uncompromisingly badin. After all, 
should even comic opera laugh at love without showing 
us that the passion is also a real one? The Viennese 
have never been strait-laced, but it is not the same thing 
to expect a certain reasonable promiscuity in love as to 
dismiss love itself for being a romantic illusion. “ Cosi 
Fan Tutte” very nearly takes the Johnsonian view. I say 
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very nearly, because Mozart’s skill is so extraordinary that 
he never fully declares himself. Have the ladies hearts ? 
Have the men? Or have they joined with their ladies in 
beguiling us? Subtlety is not usually an ingredient of 
comic opera—one should rather call it musical comedy— 
and when one does come across it, one wonders what it 
means. To my mind Mr. Johnstone-Douglas and Mr. 
Steuart Wilson rather weakened this element in “ Cosi 
Fan Tutte ” by overacting. There was too much foolery, 
too much “ business ” in the spirit of amateur theatricals, 
or, maybe, of Gilbert and Sullivan, and our guffaws bade 
fair to break Mozart’s delicate gossamer. This is not to 
say that the production was not on the whole a good, nay, 
an admirable one. The concerted pieces—how charming 
they are !—flowed with clear limpidity, and the small 
orchestra, exactly suited to the intimate atmosphere 
of the Kingsway Theatre, contributed its garrulous 
commentary in the true, inimitable Mozartian manner. 
In a large opera house its peculiar bouquet would have 
been lost. I need not say any more about “Cosi Fan 
Tutte ” except to add that London does not know what 
it misses by its lack of even an annual season of opéra 
comique. In a theatre of moderate size one could have 
all the eighteenth-century classics—Handel, Gluck, Mozart. 
Purcell could be revived. ‘“‘ Hugh the Drover ” and “ The 
Immortal Hour” could have a place in the repertory. 
Those who take an Italian delight in the human voice 
could. be charmed with the operas of Bellini and Donizetti. 
The immortal “ Barber ” would of course have an honoured 
place. There is de Falla’s “ Master Pedro’s Puppet 
Show” crying for production in London, and heaven 
alone knows how much more. The mouth waters—the 
ears tremble. Is it too much to hope that when the London 
Opera Syndicate has once more re-established the Covent 
Garden season on a self-supporting basis, as I believe it 
is about to do, it will turn its attention to this inviting field ? 


Recent New Music.—Such speculations, however, 
interfere with this record. Of new music during the month 
the most pleasing was a suite “ Caprio! ” (made up of old 
French dance tunes) for string orchestra by Peter Warlock. 
It was played by Mr. Anthony Bernard’s Chamber Orchestra 
at the Kensington Music Club, and subsequently at the 
Contemporary Music Centre’s concert. The audience 
there, which is nothing if not austere, was enraptured. 
So, too, were the Kensingtonians. I saw one nearly fall 
off his chair with delight at some of Peter Warlock’s 
astute dissonances. “ Capriol” is sure to find its way 
into many programmes. Honegger’s “ King David,” 
on the other hand, would hardly be taken even by the 
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committee of the Three Choirs Festival. This Franco- 
Swiss composer is a good craftsman who can handle 
large material with plenty of skill and who has acquired, 
through his “ Pacific,” a reputation in the world. But 
his method of treating biography with an orchestra, chorus, 
and narrator is clumsy, and leads to a deal of declamation 
interspersed with splashes of musical colour which from 
their brevity have to be laid on emphatically. Neither 
this concert, nor that conducted by Siegfried Wagner, 
were particularly successful examples of the noble art 
of music as diffused through the wireless. The Prelude 
to Siegfried’s “Die Heilige Linde” was a naive work in 
the lighter style of Richard Wagner—a proof that, if clever 
parents can produce clever sons, genius is not an inherited 
quality. Siegfried’s conducting of his father’s works was 
interesting, however, as affording us a restatement of the 
orthodox tradition which we have not had here since the 
death of Richter, and showed us how the tendency with 
conductors of Wagner has been to quicken the original 
tempt. 

I must dismiss many new works, readings of the eternal 
needle that quivers at the common heart of humanity, in 
a paragraph. None of them was particularly trustworthy. 
Mr. Christian Darnton, who gave a concert of his chamber 
works at the Grotrian Hall, showed an extraordinary want 
of style for a composer who has already reached his opus 33. 
Two things are necessary before one can write music— 
ideas and the ability to express them. The second quali- 
fication is generally possessed by those whose works are 
performed at the Patrons’ Fund Rehearsals at the College 
of Music. Of the three students whose work was brought 
forward at the most recent of these, Mr. Leonard Isaacs 
had most to say. His orchestral variations on an original 
theme possessed fluency and sometimes showed real 
power. 

Since M. Vladimir Horowitz has come to London with a 
reputation from Paris as a super-pianist, it is only just 
to other artists who have been less fortunate in achieving 
recognition to say that his playing here, whilst brilliant 
enough, has not seemed to indicate any exceptional musical 
endowment. There is nothing the matter with his finger- 
work, his wrist-work, his arm-work and his foot-work, 
nothing the matter at all, except that it wants the brain of 
the poet to control it. I wrote about pianists last month 
and cannot return to the subject now. But the attitude 
of those who are always looking for the next genius is 
sufficiently aggravating to do real disservice to any artist 
who hopes by this means to jump several rungs of the 
ladder that all must climb. 


THE GRAMOPHONE WORLD 


By J. F. 


BEETHOVEN (continued) 
YMPHONIES played by the Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra in the Scala Theatre, London. No. 1 
in C, conducted by Sir George Henschel (L. 1889- 
92, 26s.). Nos. § in C Minor (L. 1880-83, 26s.), 
6 (Pastorale) in F (L. 1893-97, 32s. 6d.), 7 in A (L. 1898-02, 
32s. 6d.), and 8 in F (L. 1903-05, 19s. 6d.), each conducted 
by Felix Weingartner. No. 1 is said to be Mozartian, 
but the veteran Sir George Henschel (he conducted the 
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Boston Symphony Concerts of 1881-84) shows us a 
good deal of Beethoven. Mr. Weingartner presents 
mummified Beethoven. The gramophone is curing us 
of the worship of false gods, and after the living 
Beethoven of Beecham, Coates, and Henschel we have 
little interest in the ponderous, Kapellmeister style 
of Weingartner. He even infuses a lumbering bigness 
into the high-spirited No. 8. All of these records are 
by COLUMBIA. 








The Gramophone World 


OPERATIC 


coL. Miss Eva Turner has done well in Italy, and her 
first operatic record is really good. I like her moods of 
smouldering passion in Voi lo sapete (Cavalleria Rusticana) 
and Vissi d’arte (Tosca), and the reproduction is splendid 
(L. 1836, 6s. 6d.). H.M.v. send a record made during the 
performance of Verdi’s Otello at Covent Garden Opera 
House on June 17, 1926. This is part of the scene between 
Othello and Iago in Act II—Mzo signore and Ora e per 
sempre addio. The singers were Zenatello and Noto, and 
the conductor Vincenzo Bellezza. Here is no studio 
performance, but the real thing, with all the urge of an 
enthusiastic audience. It raises the question as to 
whether all first-class records should be made, as it were, 
from life. The passion and fury of Zenatello’s Otello, 
the smouldering hatred of Noto’s Jago, and the superb 
conducting of Bellezza could, perhaps, have only been 
captured for the gramophone by this means. It is the 
greatest operatic record which we have had for some time 
(DB. 953, 8s. 6d.). The La Scala Chorus, conducted by 
Cav. Carlo Sabajno, sing the Coro delle compane (Pagliacct) 
and gli aranci clezzano (Cavalleria Rusticana) in the fine 
Italian style of the famous Milan Opera, and the repro- 
duction is first-rate (C. 1317, 4s. 6d.). Rosina Torri sings 
very beautifully in two arias from Puccini’s last opera, 
Turandot—Signore ascolta (Act 1) and Tu che di gel sei 
cinta (Act III). Judging from these, the work will rival 
the composer’s other popular operas (B. 2409, 3s.). The 
chorus and orchestra of the Berlin State Opera, conducted 
by Dr. Leo Blech, give a finished performance of two 
extracts from Der Meistersinger—Da zu dir der Heiland kam 
(Church Scene, Act 1), and Wach auf’ Es nahet gen den Tag, 
and are well produced (D. 1211, 6s. 6d.). PARLOPHONE 
send Emmy Bettendorf and Lauritz Melchior in a duet 
from Lohengrin—Hortest du nicht, and Mme. Bettendorf 
alone, with chorus and orchestra, in an interesting excerpt, 
Ich scheide nun, from Lortzing’s Undine. These fine 
performances are well reproduced (E. 10540, 4s. 6d.). 


ORCHESTRAL 


coL. Bruno Walter conducts the Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra in The Flying Dutchman Overture and the 
Introduction to Act III of Lohengrin. He gives his usual 
authority and care, and the brass instruments are par- 
ticularly well reproduced (L. 1961-62, 13s.). Percy Pitt 
conducts the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra in a capital 
selection from J] Trovatore. This orchestra seems to suit 
the gramophone (9185, 4s. 6d.). H.M.V. send Tchaikovsky’s 
Symphonie Pathétique as conducted by Albert Coates. 
Few lovers of Tchaikovsky will need to attend concerts 
if they possess these records. Mr. Coates’s authority is 


ART NEWS 


Messrs. Tooth’s Gallery : Paintings by Leprin. 

Messrs. Tooths have certainly discovered in Monsieur 
Leprin an artist of distinct genius. The affinity with 
Utrillo is obvious; there is the same preference for the 
queer aspect of Paris suburbs and a similarly dry and 
hard colour. Monsieur Leprin has not quite the sense 
of space that one feels in Utrillo’s work ; but on the other 
hand the views he chooses are more unexpected, as is 
also his use of bright reds and greens. Especially attractive 


unchallenged, and he sways one to and fro with the con- 
trasting moods as does a great actor. The difficult score 
is well reproduced (D. 1190-94, 32s. 6d., in a helpful 
analytical album). Mr. Coates is again at his best in the 
picturesque Overture to Borodin’s Prince Igor. The gay 
orchestral colours are well retained in this record (D. 1210, 
6s. 6d.). That great human machine, the Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra, plays Tchaikovsky’s Casse Nozsette 
Suite under Leopold Stokowski. One tires of this 
mechanical efficiency, and the dreadfully Americanized 
version of the Trepak Russian Dance is repulsive. The 
reproduction is as bad as the performance, for the wood- 
wind obliterates the full orchestra in some places (D. 1214- 
16, 19s. 6d.). PARLOPHONE. Here is the Casse Noisette 
Suite again, this time played by the Berlin State Opera 
House Orchestra under Ed. Moerike. This conductor 
gives the music in its true spirit of a lovable fairy ballet. 
I have never thought the Chinese Dance to be quite so 
quaint. The reproduction is excellent for detail; even 
the soft jingle of the tambourine bells is distinctly heard 
(E. 10516—-19, 18s.). 


VOCAL 


cot. The famous Don Cossack Choir are well pre- 
sented in Tchaikovsky’s We Praise Thee, O Lord, very 
much in old Russian ecclesiastical style, and the exciting 
old Cossack Platov’s Song (9186, 4s. 6d.). For the drawing- 
room atmosphere, Muriel Brunskill’s rich contralto is 
heard to advantage in Sink, Red Sun and The Banks of 
Allan Water (4259, 3S.). H.M.V. Dusolina Giannini is 
perfectly charming in the way she seems to bring the 
scent of sunny lands in Cielto Lindo (Mexican) and 
Carmela (Spanish-Californian), folk songs sung in Spanish. 
This is sunlight tonic for the tired mind! (DA. 839, 6s.) 


INSTRUMENTAL 


CoOL. Szigeti is a Pachmann of the violin. All music is 
effortless to his wonderfully unobtrusive technique. He 
makes something new of the Dvordk-Kreisler Slavonic 
Dance in E Minor, and even more interesting is his reading 
of Le Printemps by Milhaud, the French modernist. The 
violin tone is beautifully reproduced (L. 1963, 6s. 6d.). 
William Murdoch is a very serious musician in two piano 
pieces by Chopin—Waltz, Op. 34, and Etude, Op. 25, 
No. 1, and the tone is rather smothered (D. 1567, 4s. 6d.). 
Antoni Sala’s well-reproduced ’cello playing in Allegretto 
(Bocherini) and Sonata movement (Sammartini) is good 
value for money (4258, 3S.). H.M.V. send records of two 
pianists of contrasting talents. Harold Samuel stands 
alone as the man who has made Bach understandable on 
the pianoforte. He plays the Preludes and Fugues in C Major 
and C Minor (D. 1196). 


AND NOTES 


are his Avallon views: “ Rue a Avallon” (11), with its 
winding and branching streets, and “‘ Paysage 4 Avallon ” 
(26), with the quaint island of houses. Other especially 
good paintings are “ Rue 4 Belleville, Paris ” (17), with 
its rising and falling roadway; the “Rue Lépic, Paris,” 
and the “ Sacré Coeur, Paris,” in which an orange-buff 
door in the centre of the picture holds the composition 
together in an eminently satisfying manner. In his 
flower pieces he is less convincing. 
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Paintings by Isabel Codrington at the Fine Art Society’s 
Galleries. 


Isabel Codrington is one of our most accomplished 
women painters. She has a virile touch and never leaves 
us in doubt as to the particular sight that has stirred her 
emotions. All her paintings are pictures of “ things 
seen,” that is to say, seen with the inner as well as the 
outer eye. But although she paints landscape and still- 
life, the latter with particular gusto, she excels in her 
portraits of old men and women. In a general sense she 
is sensitive to colour and contour, but she has no keen 
appreciation of the texture of objects : no one, for example, 
would recognize the toast in her still-life “‘ Light Refresh- 
ments” but for the toast-rack. So also the carnations 
of her sitters are hardly truthful; but in these pictures 
of simple people, “ Old Land Worker ” (4), “ Old Mark ” 
(17), “Mrs. Sarah Bonwick” (15), her searching 
and understanding eye probes beneath the surface and 
she produces character studies which one can, without 
exaggeration, call masterpieces. 


Memorial Exhibition of the late E. Wake Cooke, at the 
Fine Art Society's Galleries. 


Mr. Wake Cooke’s memorial exhibition must not be 
allowed to pass unnoticed. Mr. Cooke was a sworn enemy 
of Modern Art, that is to say, any “ movement ” later 
than Turner and the Pre-Raphaelites. He was a champion 
of beauty not so much unadorned as concentrated. His 
naiveté in this respect was almost disarming. Spring 
is beautiful, Italy is beautiful, flowers are beautiful, lakes 
are beautiful, swans are beautiful, marble is beautiful, 
girls are beautiful, velvets and satins are beautiful, jewels 
are beautiful. Add all these ingredients together, if 
possible, in a setting of “ beautiful” architecture, and if 
the resulting picture is not the acme of beauty, then— 
obviously there must be something wrong with your 
logic, not his. Mr. Wake Cooke was not a believer in 
plain sailing : he must have pictures painted on his sails— 
as in the “ beautiful ” “ The Queen of the Lake ” (3). 
Though one cannot help smiling at this naive conception of 
esthetics, there are famous poets of the Late Victorian era 
who, after all, shared his ideals though their craftsmanship 
was of a higher standard. 


The Leicester Galleries : Flower Paintings by William T. 
Wood, R.W.S., and Miniature Plants by Beatrice Hindley. 


One prefers Mr. William T. Wood’s watercolour land- 
scapes to his flowers painted in oils, mainly because the 
oil medium challenges the spectator’s eyes and mind to 
comparisons with Nature more than the watercolour medium. 
Mr. Wood’s flowers are very “natural”: one would 
like them better if they were less so. In paintings such 
as “ Prunus and Windflowers ” (3), or “‘ Fading Roses ” 
(29), or “ Cherry Blossom ” (34), where the design or the 
harmony of colour is more pronounced, one appreciates 
the fact that they are painted canvas with greater pleasure 
than one registers their very “ lifelikeness ” in the others. 

Miss Beatrice Hindley’s miniature plants, on the other 
hand, are delightful—because they are close imitations of 
Nature, modelled in copper and carefully coloured. Some- 
one remarked that “of course, they are not art ”—that 
may be true—but these cases of “‘ Summer Flowers,” 
“* Love in the Mist,” “ Water Lily Pools,” etc., that look 
as if they had been stolen from a fairy’s greenhouse, are 
at all events most excellent craft and, by reason of their 
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diminutive size, sufficiently removed from Nature to claim 
a near relation to Art. 


St. George’s Gallery : Miss Hilda Hechle. 

I cannot call to mind a single painter who has succeeded 
in rendering the grandeur of mountain scenery : I do not 
believe that it can be done. The sublimity of the sea— 
yes. The mind has no difficulty in continuing the move- 
ment of the unbroken horizon-line or the rhythm of the 
waves—beyond the confines of the frame—ad infinitum. 
Mountain scenery, however, does not impress by the sense 
of spatial infinity but by grandeur, which is a problem of 
proportions made more complex, so far as two-dimensional 
representation is concerned, by the fact that the direct 
aspect of an object involves the “ telescoping,” the fore- 
shortening, of the sense of distance. Under such conditions 
the eye can be deluded into mistaking a mountain for a 
molehill or a rockery for a mountain range. 

Miss Hilda Hechle has made a name for herself through 
her watercolour paintings of mountain scenery. One 
feels her almost passionate love for its structure, its colours, 
its patterns. Miss Hechle is, in fact, most successful 
where she makes colour-patterns of her subject, as for 
example in the “ Mountain Bridge ” (4), or the “ Mont 
Cervin,” with its emerald green pool (12). “‘ The Monte 
Rosa Group ” (5) and the “ Ortler through Mists” are 
other good pictures, but the sense of space, of distance, 
of grandeur, still eludes her—as it has done others. Egypt, 
to which she has devoted twenty pictures in this exhibition, 
calls for a different treatment ; and though her rendering 
of the Sphinx Excavations (42 and 46) and other pictures 
of the Nile Valley are all interesting, her “‘ heart is in the 
Highlands,” without a doubt. Perhaps that is why one 
likes ““ A Masara Quarry ” (48), which has all the mystery 
of the rocks : it seems the very heart of some legendary 
cave—the hall of some mountain king. 


Exhibition of Watercolours, Drawings, and Etchings by 
Samuel Palmer at the Cotswold Gallery. 

This is a charming little exhibition, much smaller, 
of course, than the Palmer Exhibition at the Victoria and 
Albert, but containing, nevertheless, several beautiful 
examples of Palmer’s genius, for example, the characteristic 
unfinished watercolour, “The Abbey Church Tower : 
Sunset,” with its red and yellow trees, and the view of 
“* Rome and the Vatican, from the Western Hills—Pilgrims 
resting on the last stage of their Journey.” Note the 
addition to the title, which seems almost symbolical. 
Samuel Palmer was himself a pilgrim to the Holy City, 
though not a professional one, and this view has some- 
thing of the “ magic” he felt. An almost touchingly 
innocent little sepia drawing is ““ The Young Traveller ” 
—a boy on a donkey riding through a wood. Other 
fascinating—this is the right word—things are several 
of the original designs for Virgil’s eclogues, and the 
lover of Palmer’s etchings will gain additional pleasure by 
comparing these designs with the edition of the “‘ Eclogues” 
published by Seeley & Co. in 1883. 

The illustrated catalogue with Mr. Finberg’s preface 
and notes is exemplary. Altogether one of the most 
pleasurable shows it has been my good fortune to see. 


Drawings and Paintings by Jules Chadel at the Redfern 
Gallery. 

A curious mixture of Rembrandt and Japan are the 

“ Indian ” ink drawings by Jules Chadel. This French 

artist is a friend of the Japanese woodcutter Mushibara, 
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and in some landscapes such as “ Paysage d’Auvergne,” 
as well as in one or two of his woodcuts, the Oriental 
influence is unmistakable—though hardly to the artist’s 
advantage. In nearly all his other monochrome wash- 
drawings, Rembrandt predominates, though occasionally, 
as in “ Le Marché,” there is a hint of Forain. Most of 
his subjects are taken from the New Testament; one 
imagines Rembrandt’s “Supper at Emmaus” in the 
Louvre must have started him off on this “ line ”—one 
must somewhat reluctantly use this word because, although 
extremely able, his work would be more convincing if 
it were less consistently Rembrandtesque. In fact, where 
he does manage to detach himself from this convention 
to a greater degree as in “ Pannersiéres,” a townscape, 
and “‘Le Lac de Roussen,” a view of a lake and boats, 
done with an admirable economy of means, one is more 
willing to accept his viewpoint. Nevertheless, Monsieur 
Chadel is unmistakably an artist. 


The Goupil Gallery, “ Prix de Rome” Sculpture by David 
Evans, and Flowers and Still-life, Brittany and the Basque 
Country, by H. Stuart Weir, R.O.I. 


A young artist once showed his work rather proudly to 
Jean Francois Millet in the hope of receiving praise : 
“Yes,” said Millet, “ I see you can paint : but what have you 
to say?” That Mr. David Evans can “sculp” is abun- 
dantly evident—and that he gained the “ Prix de Rome ” 
therefore almost inevitable. He knows how to model 
for bronze, or how to carve marble. He can imitate the 
model with accuracy (No. 1, “ Labour,” and No. 2, “‘ The 
Prodigal’s Return”). He can stylize (No. 19, ““ Madonna 
and Child,” and No. 16, “ The Holy Family ”’) in various 
styles from Mestrovic’s to Cubism (No. 42, “ Moses,” 
and No. 41, “‘ The Kiss ”’) ; he can make portraits (No. 39, 
“Head of Mrs. Monnington”’) in marble or (No. 14, 
“Head of Thomas Ashby, Esq.”) in bronze; he can 
play with beautiful colours and finish (No. 22, “ Roman 
Boy,” in polished green bronze), and he can produce with 
great efficiency carved flat reliefs (No. 34, “ Calvary,” 
and No. 36, “ Primavera”’). It is all admirable in its 
way, though his religious works lack psychology, and in 
his bronzes the feeling of cutting is so evident that one 
looks upon them as carved—perhaps they are? All 
this appears to be a grand preparation for something yet 
to come. Has Mr. Evans something to say—vedremo. 

Mr. Weir is an accomplished artist whose paintings 
of flowers and still-life and colour drawings of Brittany 
and the Basque country are all skilful and pleasant; but 
the zsthetic emotion, if it existed, does not come through 
sufficiently. The work is done with a good head and an 
obedient hand, one feels—only the heart was unaffected. 
Head and hand are needed to imitate Nature, but a picture 
needs the heart as well. Where the artist has felt his 
canvas to be an enclosed space, where there is a sense of 
design as distinct from drawing and colour-orchestration, 
as distinct from more or less accurate imitation, there a 
true picture comes into being. HERBERT FURST. 


An interesting exhibition of flower pieces will open 
at Messrs. Knoedler’s Galleries on May 27. 


In view of inquiries we think it desirable to state that 
this JOURNAL has no connection with the company producing 
the Apollo gramophone reviewed in our April issue. 
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Forthcoming Sales. 

A series of extremely interesting sales is announced 
by the various firms of London auctioneers for the month 
of May. 

First in order of time comes the dispersal, at Messrs. 
Sotheby’s, on May 3-6, of the famous collection of armour, 
weapons, and works of art formed by the late Mr. S. J. 
Whawell. Our readers will recollect that some of the 
finest pieces in this collection were described and illus- 
trated by Major C. T. P. Bailey in a previous volume of 
this JOURNAL (April and May, 1925). For the following 
week Messrs. Sotheby announce two sales which are 
bound to attract much attention. One, on May 12, 
comprises valuable pictures from different sources, pride 
of place belonging, perhaps, to a portrait of Mr. Thomas 
Henry Rumbold as a young man, in a red dress, by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds; while other English eighteenth-century 
portrait painters represented in this sale include Sir 
Henry Raeburn (a particularly charming portrait of a 
child—the sitter, by the way, died as late as 1901 !), George 
Romney, and John Hoppner. An early Nattier (signed 
and dated 1719) and some excellent sporting pictures 
(by Dean Wolstenholme, Ben Marshall, etc.) are other 
attractions of this sale. The next day (May 13) will see 
the dispersal of some very fine porcelain, textiles, statuary, 
furniture, musical instruments, etc., large sections being 
drawn from the collection of the late Mr. George A. 
Crawley, while a set-—‘ probably the finest in existence ”— 
of twenty-four old Chinese painted wall panels comes 
from the collection of the Duke of Atholl. 

Among the sales of Messrs. Christie we note that of 
old French furniture, objects of art, porcelain, and tapestry, 
the property of the Hon. Mrs. Yorke, deceased, and mostly 
from the collection of the late Sir Anthony de Rothschild, 
Bt. (May 5). This will be followed (on May 6) by a sale 
of fine Old Masters, notably some choice pictures of the 
French school, among which F. H. Drouais’s magnificent 
portrait group of the Bethune children easily comes first 
in importance. Fine modern pictures and drawings of 
the British and Continental schools are down for May 13; 
old French furniture, objects of art and porcelain, from 
the collection of the late Mr. Louis Raphael, will come 
up for sale on May 18 and 19; and important pictures of 
the English eighteenth-century school on May 20. 

A sale of unusual interest will be the one announced 
by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley for May 27. This 
is a collection of Old Masters removed chiefly from the 
Stiibichhofen Schloss, Styria, where the nucleus of the 
collection was formed by a member of the Hungarian 
branch of the Pallavicini family in the eighteenth century. 
Among the most important items in the collection we 
note : a large cassone front, attributed to Francesco Cossa 
of Ferrara; a Rubens sketch of four men in Roman attire ; 
the portrait of an Oriental by G. B. Tiepolo; and a brilliant 
portrait of Adrian Brouwer by Van Dyck. With the 
pictures will be sold a collection of snuff-boxes and a 
collection of old Viennese and Dresden porcelain. 


Mr. Leslie W. Perkins, who has succeeded Mr. Albert 
Amor, has received his appointment as Antiquary to 
H.M. the Queen. 


In our next number Mr. Richard Jack’s portrait of 
Her Majesty the Queen, now exhibited at Burlington 
House, will be reproduced in colour. 
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TREASURES OF THE CORPORATION 
OF BRISTOL 


By N. DERMOTT HARDING 


N the table in Robert Ricart’s picture 

stands a large leather bag. This held 

“the city treasure.” But economic 

science has widened the definition of 
wealth, and today Bristol Corporation counts 
as treasure much besides the contents of a 
money-bag. 

There are her municipal buildings. The 
Merchants’ Guild had, as their hall in Broad 
Street, a great second-floor chamber with other 
rooms, and a chapel of St. George adjoining. 
It was from this guild, in Bristol, that govern- 
ment by a mayor and corporation developed, 
with the Guildhall as its headquarters. In 
1552, opposite the covered walk known as the 
Merchants’ Tolzey, another Tolzey or Council 
House was built close by, in Corn Street. This 
was repeatedly enlarged, until it had spread 
over the site of St. Ewen’s Church, of old 
dwellings and of the court-house. In 1827 the 
present house was opened, having been rebuilt 
from a design by Robert Smirke, R.A. The 
remains of old cells below ground, its brazen 
staircase, fine committee rooms, and great new 
council chamber make it a show place. It 
is not the only one. Opposite stands the 
Exchange, first built in 1743 to replace the 
cramped Merchants’ Tolzey. It, too, houses 
city offices which look out over four old 
money tables at the pavement’s edge. Though 
the Guildhall, much altered, now contains law 
courts, there are still city offices in one wing. 
In Queen’s Square, once the burgesses’ plea- 
sure-ground, the Corporation Docks Office 
stands on the site where lived Woodes-Rogers, 
famous privateer. In 1613 Robert Redwood 
gave to the city his lodge in King Street for a 
public library, and this acquisition led, at last, 
to that of the Central Library in College Green 
with its many branches; of the Museum and 
Art Gallery, and of the Red Lodge with its 
magnificent Elizabethan Chamber. A mansion 
house for the Mayor’s official residence was 
acquired in 1783, only to be burned down in 
the Bristol riots. The present one, on Clifton 
Down, was given to the city in 1874. 

All these buildings, rich in history, contain 
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treasures of great value. The city insignia, 
often described or photographed and of which 
some appears in Ricart’s picture, is kept at the 
Council House, where hang such famous 
paintings as Van Dyck’s “ Earl of Pembroke.” 
The city plate is notable, while at the Mansion 
House is a fine collection of old Bristol porce- 
lain. There is a Bristol Room at the Central 
Library full of rare old books, and another at 
the Art Gallery containing: valuable Bristol 
exhibits. Its adjunct, the Red Lodge, itself a 
place of extreme beauty, stands unmatched for 
the collection of genuine antiques which 
furnishes it. No end might be made of all this 
store, so rich im legend, tale, and history. But 
the archives which Bristol Corporation has 
been accumulating for over seven hundred 
years, being comparatively little known, offer 
fresher ground for survey. 

Bristol passes from legend to history in 
the tenth century, when its name appears on 
certain silver coins minted in Saxon times. In 
the Domesday Book it is coupled with the Royal 
manor of Barton. Governed by the King’s 
reeve, and protected by a great castle built in 
the eleventh century, the burgesses achieved 
prosperity and renown by bold sea trading, 
until the town became chief port of the West 
and one favoured by charters of privilege from 
its Royallords. These charters are the first city 
archives. The earliest preserved was granted 
by John, Earl of Mortain (afterwards King 
John), in 1188 (Fig. I). Parchment and abbre- 
viated Latin writing are undamaged, though 
the seal is missing. Measuring only 14 in. by 
9? in., this charter, besides being the earliest, 
is the only twelfth-century document in the 
Council House. It heads a long series of Royal 
charters and letters patent of which the last is 
dated 1899, when Queen Victoria granted 
a lord mayoralty to the city. They grow 
larger and increasingly elaborate. Those of 
Edward III’s reign have illuminated capitals ; 
from Edward VI’s reign a portrait of the ruling 
monarch fills the initial letter; that granted by 
George III covers nineteen skins of parchment 
rolled into an oaken box 39 in. by I1 in. by 
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84in. Every liberty and privilege which 
enabled the city to develop into its present 
freedom and prosperity rested on these grants. 

Having received, the town was in a position 
to give; and the few surviving thirteenth- 
century deeds take the form of grants from the 
Mayor. That 
reproduced is a 
grant in fee of 
34.ft. of land on 
Avon bank, near 
St. Nicholas, to 
John de Cheddre 
and Robert 
Roper, burgesses, 
at a chief rent of 
twenty shillings, 
with four shillings 
more to St. 
Nicholas’Church. 
The plainness and 
smallness of this 
parchment, 
measuring 104 in. 
by 6} in., prove 
the labour and 
rarity of early 
writings in Eng- 
land, when such 
a scrap contained 
city business so 
important. The 
indented top and 
leftedgesare lined 
and lettered that 
the two counter- 
parts kept by de 
Cheddre and 
Roper might, by 
their fit, be proved 
genuine, Though 
cracked across, 
the impress of the 
old city seal is 
clear on the dark-green wax. Having increased 
with the centuries, the accumulation of such 
duplicates is today numbered in thousands, 
while bargain books and other volumes of 
enrolment fill several shelves. 

Books date from the fourteenth century, 
when William de Coleford, Recorder of Bristol, 
considering government by oral tradition an 
uncertain method, had laws and ordinances 
written into a book for the establishment of a 
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CHARTER OF JOHN, EARL OF MORTAIN (1188) 


reliable system. This was the “ Little Red 
Book of Bristol,” begun in 1344 and continued 
to 1574, on which all subsequent proceedings 
of the Town Council were based. Having been 
transcribed by the late Mr. Bickley and pub- 
lished, it is needless to describe further this 
earliest Bristol 
volume. The 
convenience of 
books was esta- 
blished ; and after 
Edward III’s great 
charter of 1373 
had made the city 
a county and en- 
largedits civicand 
legal position, in- 
creased municipal 
business led to 
their frequent use. 
An“Enrolment of 
Wills” registered 
before the Mayor, 
was begun in 1381. 
Even this huge 
tome, bound in 
vellum, guarded 
with leather, and 
measuring 16} in. 
by 12 in. by 7 in., 
could not contain 
all, for there are 
two later volumes. 
Thick hand-made 
paper and beauti- 
ful writing, 
changing as the 
years passed on to 
1633, make this 
first volume a fine 
example of clerk- 
ship as well as 
a storehouse of 
information con- 
cerning the town and its inhabitants. 

Most famous among fifteenth-century 
archives—that century in which John and 
Sebastian Cabot sailed out from Bristol to the 
discovery of America—is the “ Maiores 
Kalendar” which Robert Ricart, Town Clerk 
of Bristol, began to write in 1479. This 
wonderful volume was edited by Miss Lucy 
Toulmin Smith and published by the 
Camden Society in 1872, but its painted 
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GRANT OF LAND BY THE MAYOR OF BRISTOL 


(1293) 


pictures and the series of coats of arms 
adorning it have yet to be reproduced. 
Written in six parts, the book contained a 
typical calendar history of England and 
Bristol, but its fame rests on the third and 
fourth sections. In the former, for every year 
from Henry III’s reign are entered the names 
of the Mayor and his brethren with the chief 


annual events during their period of office. 
These yearly entries have been continued to 
the present day. Beside the Mayor’s name, his 
coat of arms is delicately painted, blazoning 
the pages with pictures in Ricart’s own 
tradition. 

As frontispiece to the fourth part, where all 
laudable customs and ceremonies of official life 
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in Bristol were set down as a “remembratif,” 
the picture showing a new Mayor being 
sworn into office was vividly painted on a 
vellum leaf. The Guildhall, hung with blue 
below its coloured windows, is filled with 
commons, kept back by mace - bearing 
serjeants and other officers. On the dais table 
stands the city 
treasure bag, 
Bible case, ink- 
horn, penner, 
and roll of parch- 
ment. Behind it 
is the Town Clerk 
administering the 
oath from his 
book, the Sword- 
bearer with 
Sword and Cap 
of Maintenance— 
soon to be handed 
by the old Mayor 
to the new—and 
another figure 
supposed to be 
a chamberlain 
with silver - gilt 
mace. Above, the 
new Mayor, with 
hand on the 
Bible held out 
to him by his 
predecessor, sur- 
rounded by 
sheriff and alder- 


men in their 
scarlet robes, 
takes his oath. 


As the eye rises 
from figure to 
figure of grow- 
ing importance, aS 
so do these 

increase in size, 

with quaint, 

but symbolic, reversal of perspective. 

The Renaissance and Reformation period in 
England, with its prosperity, widened horizons, 
and spread of learning, was reflected in an 
enlargement of municipal life whereby the 
sixteenth century made a great and varied 
increase of archives. Common Council pro- 
ceeding books, and great enrolments of deeds, 
apprentices, burgesses, and actions have come 
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INDUCTION OF A MAYOR 
From Ricart’s “* Maiores Kalendar” (1497) 
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down from this period; large monastic estates 
in town and country, purchased from the 
Crown, enormously increased the city’s title 
deeds, giving rise to new rentals, surveys, 
plans, and leases ; most interesting, the Mayor’s 
audit books of city accounts begin their impos- 
ing series. Certain of these, like the 1553 volume 
reproduced on 
page 239, are 
bound in vellum 
leaves from a torn 
cathedral missal, 
destroyed in 
Thomas Crom- 
well’s dissolution 
of religious 
houses. Theycon- 
tain a rent roll of 
town and country 
lands ; receipts of 
fines and burgess 
money; quit 
rents; detailed 
entries of quar- 
terly expenditure, 
officers’ fees, and 
general payments 
on country lands. 
The nucleus of 
all subsequent 
account books, 
finely preserved 
and written, these 
volumes contain 
exhaustive in- 
formation con- 
cerning city 
activities. Many 
have elaborate 
coats of arms 
: painted on the 
front page, being 
those either of the 
Mayor or of the 
city. 

The seventeenth century saw Bristol at the 
height of its fame. Lucrative Eastern trade 
was supplemented and outrivalled by a growing 
sugar and tobacco trade with the West Indies 
and Virginia. The second port in England, this 
flourishing commercial town grew as rich in 
archives as in wealth. Among them is a con- 
veyance from William Penn of Worminghurst, 
in the county of Sussex, to Arnold Browne 
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and William Cole of Bristol, William Swanly, 
late of London, and Aylife Green of Clifton, 
of five thousand acres of land in Pennsylvania. 
Three documents comprise the conveyance. 
First comes the indenture of bargain and sale for 
one year, reproduced on page 240, a parchment 
deed measuring 19in. by 14in., and dated 
September 27, 1681. 
is the receipt for £100 consideration money, 
written on paper measuring 10} in. by 14} in. 
Lastly, there is the actual conveyance, a large 


Of even date with this . 


gate. It is dated September 2, 1708. Among 
the court records in the Council House, extend- 
ing from 1477 to the nineteenth century and 
comprising those of a dozen courts, is a volume 
of gaol delivery fiats from 1741-1771. Whip- 
ping, branding, transportation and hanging, 
darken every page. The City Treasurer has 
another order dated April 10, 1741, addressed 
by the Mayor to the Chamberlain for erecting 
a gibbet to hang in chains the body of a certain 
Mahony convicted of murder. 





FIG. IV. MAYOR’S AUDIT BOOK (1553) 


parchment indenture, dated September 28, 
1681, and measuring 27in. by 20}in. All 
three are signed “‘ Wm. Penn,” in the presence 
of six witnesses. Each bears the Penn seal 
impressed in red wax. 

In the eighteenth century, when robust, vig- 
orous living was being moulded by prosperity 
into social delicacy and polished refinement, 
Bristol was a place of gorgeous extravagance. 
Yet, hanging in the City Treasurer’s office 
is a small written order to the sheriffs, signed 
by the Mayor and others, respecting the 
hanging of Sarah Hawkins, prisoner in New- 


We come to the nineteenth century, when 
the Municipal Corporations Act of 1835 swept 
away old order to establish new, drew a sharp, 
dividing line between ancient and modern 
archives, and gave rise to an undreamed-of 
complexity in administration. In the four- 
teenth century a great chest with three locks 
stood in St. George’s Chapel guarding the city 
evidences. Later, it had to be supplemented 
by many other chests, wall-presses, and shelves 
in the closet adjoining. When their overflowing 
contents covered the floor, three repositories 
were built in the dismantled tower of St. Ewen’s 
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FIG. V. 





INDENTURE OF BARGAIN AND SALE 


Signed by William Penn (1681) 


Church, incorporated with the Council House 
by Act of Parliament of 1788. These were 
replaced by three others built against a small 
stone stairway in a lobby of the entrance hall. 
Even the underground cells, remaining after 
building extensions absorbed the court-house 
above them, housed part of the store, while 
more filled the roomy top-storey garrets. 
Today, in nine strong-rooms attached to the 
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Council House, is a treasure of books and 
documents rivalling in value more obvious 
assets of architecture, craftsmanship, or art, 
and concerning which the foregoing account 
shadows but an outline. Like small rents in 
a heavy curtain, these words and pictures show 
in faint glimpses the treasures of Bristol. the 
life-story of a historic city, the splendid 
pageant of seven hundred years. 
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The present Council House in Bristol, 
designed by Robert Smirke, R.A., was opened 
exactly a century ago. Its top floor consisted 
of a series of large garrets or storerooms 
fitted up as repositories for the accumulation 
of ancient archives formerly stored in the 
Guildhall. There they remained, to become 
completely hidden under continual additions 
to the store, which overfilled presses, shelves, 
chests, and floor space. 

In 1925, when this storey was rebuilt to 
provide a new set of offices, the garrets had 
to be cleared and their contents moved to new 
quarters. Day by day, as the work progressed, 
discovery followed discovery. Not the least 
was that of two 
volumes entitled 
“Servants to 
Foreign Planta- 
tions,” found at 
the back of an 
ancient wall- 
press. 

They are 
companion 
volumes, dated 
1654-1662 and 
1663-1679. The 
earlier is bound 
in smooth brown 
calf and mea- 
sures 13} in. by 
9 in. by 33 in.; 
it contains, ex- 
clusive of index 
and title-pages, 
545 folios. The 
second is bound in rough calf and measures 
14} in. by 9} in. by 33 in.; exclusive of index 
it has 318 folios. 

The first two pages of the former volume 
are covered with a scribble of lines and letters 
where the clerk tried his pens. Then comes 
an alphabetical index under names of masters 
which, though carried over to the end of 
the book, is not wholly complete. A _ black 
letter Parliamentary ordinance stands as 
title-page. Under date May 9, 1645, officers 
and justices are ordered to be very diligent 
in apprehending persons concerned in kid- 
napping children for overseas; and marshals 
of the Admiralty and Cinque Ports are 
ordered to make diligent search of ships and 
vessels to discover such. Now Bristol had its 
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own Admiralty jurisdiction, and for some years 
apparently no steps were taken. But overleaf 
in this volume is written a Common Council 
ordinance of September 29, 1654, stating that 
in view of many complaints of kidnapping, and 
for prevention of such “ mischief,” “ It is 
this day agreed ordeined and enacted by the 
Maior Aldermen and Common Councell, in 
Common Councell assembled that all Boyes 
Maides and other persons which for the future 
shall be transported beyond the Seas as ser- 
vants; shall before their going a Shipboard 
have their Covenants or Indentures of service 
and apprenticeship inrolled in the Tolzey 
Booke as other Indentures of apprenticeship 
are and have 
used to bee.” 
(“Tolzey booke”’ 
he means the book 
: kept at the 
Council House 
or Tolzey.) Any 
master carrying 
a passenger 
not so enrolled 
was to be 
fined {20 for 
each offence; 
one quarter of 
this went to 
the informer 
and the rest to 
the poor. The 
water-bailiff was 
empowered to 
make systematic 
search for 
unindentured passengers of all ships and 
vessels. 

Enrolment began the following day. Folio 1 
is headed, ‘“‘ The enrolment of apprentices and 
servants as are shipped at the port of Bristol 
to serve in any of the foreigne plantacons 
beginning the 29th of September 1654, John 
Gonninge Esq. being then Maior.” Below 
this, under date September 30, is entered the 
full indenture of Richard Pell’s apprenticeship 
to Robert Read, cooper, of Bristol, to be served 
in the island of Barbadoes. The next entry is 
abbreviated, being similar in form to that in 
the city apprenticeship books. This is again 
shortened at the end of the first and throughout 
the second volume, where, however, the name 
of the ship carrying the “ servant” is included. 
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Copyright Frost & Reed, Ltd., Bristol 
“THE GOLDEN HIND” 


By Montague Dawson 
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FIG. VII. SERVANTS TO FOREIGN PLANTATIONS 
Specimen folio 
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The following is a typical entry : 

The Nineth day of October 1654 inrolled as followeth. 
Richard Allen Joane Robinson of Draitwich in ye 
Joane Robinson countie of Worcester, Single woman 

bound to the said Richard Allen for Five 

years, to goe to Virginia and to have at 

the end of her terme one ax, one hous, 

one yeeres provision and double apparrell. 
Servants might re- 
ceive either the pro- 
vision stated above, 
or money, or land, 
according to the cus- 
tom of the country. 
In the former 
volume this means 
Barbadoes, Virginia, 
or shipboard. The 
second, which begins 
with an alphabetical 
index under servants’ 
names, continues the 
enrolment with a 
very abbreviated 
form of entry. This, 
however, includes 
the name of the ship bearing the apprentice 
and of servants to Maryland as well as 
to Virginia and Barbadoes. Here is the last 
entry : 

27 August 1679. Joane Gooding bound to John Adams 


FIG. VIII. 
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for Fower yeeres in Virginia in the Shipp Factor Roger 
Drew master. 


There are many cases of women bound 
to mariners, or men and women bound to 
Bristol citizens, which appear to indicate that 
indenturing became a mere formality, or as 
if such masters made a practice of placing 
out apprentices to 
new employers in 
the Colonies, doubt- 
less to their own 
advantage. 

As there is a 
total of 863 folios, 
with at least twelve 
entries to a folio, 
we have an approxi- 
mate number of 
one thousand, three 
hundred and fifty-six 
emigrants. _ Bristol 
being the recognized 
port for Virginia and 
the West Indies, it 
seems probable that 
these two volumes contain the names of 
every settler leaving England for those parts 
from September 1654 to August 1679. 
To suggest that they are valuable books is 
superfluous. 


(An indexed list of names of emigrants from the two Bristol volumes will be published in 
successive numbers of this journal, commencing with the July issue.—Ep. APOLLO.) 
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QUENTIN LA TOUR 


HE pastels by Maurice Quentin La 

Tour, which for a century were 

cloistered in the Musée Lecuyer of 

the School of Design, and which 
necessitated a special trip to the city of 
St. Quentin on the part of the visitor and a 
ceremonial opening of shutters on the part of 
the custodian, are today easily accessible in 
the museum of the Louvre. They have passed 
through many vicissitudes. An attempt was 
made a quarter of a century after the artist’s 
death in 1788 to scatter them at auction. But 
the collection of some eighty-nine pastels 
fortunately remains practically intact, thanks 
to the caprice of man’s varying taste. In 1812 
culture was applauding “ The Rape of the 
Sabines,” by David, with its barren classicism, 
and saw no charm in the animation and grace 
of the eighteenth century. 

Less than one hundred francs was the 
highest price offered, and three francs for the 
** Jean Jacques Rousseau.”” Yet Gérard recog- 
nized his genius. “Pile all of us,” he says, 
*“‘into a mortar, all of the G’s, Gros, Girardet, 
Guerin, and me, and out of all of us together 
you cannot extract such a bit as that.” 


The sale was abandoned, and during a 
hundred years the favourites of Parisian society 
reigned supreme in the quiet provincial town. 
The Goncourts, in their delightful apprecia- 
tion, exclaim: “‘ Stupefying museum of life 
and humanity, of a whole society. When you 
enter, a singular impression seizes you, such as 
no other artist of the past has been able to 
produce upon you elsewhere. All heads turn as 
if to see you, all eyes look at you, and you 
seem to have disturbed in these halls, where all 
lips are suddenly silent, the eighteenth century 
which has just been chatting.” 
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LA TOUR PASTELS 
OF ST. QUENTIN 


By FLORENCE HEYWOOD 








JEAN RESTOUT 


When the World War came, orders to 
evacuate the pastels were postponed. The 
invading Germans surprised thoughtful gentle- 
men deliberating upon the safest means of 
transporting the portraits, which were still 
hanging on the walls. Later the German 
military staff decided that St. Quentin must 
be sacrificed, but the pictures were carefully 
withdrawn to Maubeuge. There they became 
popular in an exhibition organized “‘ au Pauvre 
Diable.” Furniture of the epoch acquired 
from various French chateaux furnished the 
setting. But the gracious ladies and shrewd 
philosophers smiled down with disdainful 
malice upon their new masters, and here 
President Poincaré found them holding court 
in 1919. While the unfortunate city on the 
Somme, in the shadow of its mutilated 
cathedral, has been slowly rebuilding its homes 
and public edifices, the pastels have been 
exhibited in Paris, the fees going to the 
reconstruction of the museum. 

Some are mere sketches or préparations, a 
term consecrated by the Goncourts to the 
studies made for the portraits ; spontaneous 
notes, personal and fresh impressions of 
appearance and character, as the delightful 
‘Mademoiselle de Chastagnes de Lagrange ”— 
youthful, sparkling, and buoyant, her fugitive 
glance caught by the quick, sure eye of that 
artist whom Diderot called “‘ The Magician,”’* 
and fixed by the accurate, decisive touch of 
his crayon. Created with no retouching, no 
fumbling, but with a touch of powder, a few 
crisp lines, it is a fresh, spirited likeness, one of 
the vivid portrayals that have made his work 
precious. 

*For contemporary accounts and documents see the biblio- 


graphy given in the Catalogue des Pastels de M. Q. La Tour, by 
Elie Fleury and Gaston Briére. Paris : Bulloz, 1920. 
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MADEMOISELLE FEL 


The “‘ Abbé Huber,” who is seen reading 
by candle-light, is one of the most complete 
and scrupulously finished of his productions, 
and is often spoken of as the “ Perle du Musée.” 
But the effect of light is foreign to the medium 
of pastel, which cannot give the chiaroscuro 
attained by the suppleness and depth of oil. 
La Tour learned from this to confine himself 
within the limitations of his medium, as does 
a skilful etcher. 


Entirely different is the préparation of the 
“Duc de Bourgogne,” mainly a face, a mere 
mask. Here is the soft flesh of youth, the 
countenance of a boy who is sheltered and 
cultured, open and unsuspicious, the little 
prince, delicate and sensitive, that died. 

Gay, debonair, and frank was the eigh- 
teenth century, and gay, debonair, and frank 
was La Tour, or so he presents himself to 
us in the famous portrait at Amiens, and 
likewise in the préparation of the St. Quentin 
collection. He has shown himself with a trifle 
more malice in his face than his friendly 
rival in pastel, Perroneau, has done in the 
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Pastels of St. Quentin 


life-sized half-figure portrait of ‘‘La Tour,” in 
the same collection.* There is in the jaunty 
pose of the head an independence of spirit. 
The mocking curve of the lips is pleasure- 
loving but firm, neither lazy nor self-indulgent. 
He courted adulation for himself and dressed 
with a nice discrimination and a fastidious 
taste which he carried with an easy elegance 
of manner. But he disdained all pretences 
in art. He was as true to Nature as Holbein, 
Donatello, or Houdon. 


The shrewd eyes in the supercilious smiling 
countenance scrutinized others with the merci- 
lessness of a scientist, and perceived the outward 
seeming and the inward secrets. Beneath the 
polite manners and the powdered perruques, 
behind the sparkling countenances and the 
pleasure-loving lips that smiled, La Tour 
peered and found the restlessness of the times, 
the first eager questionings of the philosophers 
and the first stirrings of the restlessness of that 


*See Paul Alfassa, Maurice Quentin La Tour {Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts, Avril—Juin, 1919). 
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JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU 


society which, with Rousseau, inquired into 
the rights of man. In his portraits the 
powdered heads are alert, the faces lack 
tranquillity and content. 

But while the scientist analysed and dis- 
sected his personalities with psychological 
insight, the artist, with a gift for construction, 
built up each head as a sculptor works in a 
plastic medium, modelling the brow, nose, and 
chin so that they existed architecturally in 
space, and he did it without false lighting or 
trickery. He was satisfied with nothing short 
of the truth. Little wonder that all the world 
desired to sit to him. 

Besides several sketches which La Tour 
made of “‘ Jean Jacques Rousseau,” he com- 
pleted two portraits. Of the second, Rousseau 
wrote : 

“It shall never leave me, monsieur, this 
admirable portrait which in some way makes 
the original respectable. Every day of my life 
it shall be under my eyes and shall speak to 
my heart unceasingly. After my death it 
shall go to my family. And what pleases me 
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most in this connection is that it shall always 
recall our friendship.” 

The better of the two is probably in Geneva 
today. The portrait in the St. Quentin collec- 
tion represents a rather gentle soul, sad, but 
without bitter melancholy and neither sarcastic 
nor hostile, a trifle fretful and a little timid. 
Perhaps he shrank before the searching eyes 
of the wizard. Or is it the real man ? 

Bernardin de St. Pierre found something 
“‘indefinably amiable in it, something fine 
and touching,” but Maurice Barrés noted a 
mixture of jealousy and “ marked disdain, 
which blames and soils everything.” Certain 
it is that La Tour’s interpretation gave joy to 
the heart of the vexed philosopher. 

In another vein, thus showing the artist’s 
unflinching pursuit of each original, is the 
dainty, vivacious spirit, ““ Madame Favart,” 
singer at the Opéra Comique, and _ later 
creator of her husband’s plays at the Comédie 
Italienne, where she acted, danced, and sang 
her way into the hearts of all. The unhesitat- 
ing directness and the lightness of touch 
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The La Tour 


evoke her own bright and talented personality. 
Here again is found the unerring application 
of exactly the right strokes, few in number, 
to convey the synthesis of the individual. 

It was at the amusing gatherings of “‘ M. de 
la Poupliniére ” and his wife, ‘““ Madame de la 
Poupliniére,” of whom he has left préparations, 
that La Tour encountered Rousseau fre- 
quently, and many others who were his 
models : “‘ Crebillon,” the tragedian ; “‘ Made- 
moiselle Dangerville,’ of the Comédie Fran- 
¢aise ; ““ The Camargo,” premiére danseuse de 
Opéra, whom Voltaire extolled in verse; 
* Duclos,” the writer, of the Académie Fran- 
gaise; “ Monnet,” director of the Opéra 
Comique; “ Manelli,” buffoon of the Italian 
troop; and philosophers as well. Of all these 
personages préparations are to be found in the 
collection.* The one of the philosopher and 
mathematician, d’Alembert, is especially admir- 
able. That the learned man was a “ mimic 
and a perfect rascal” may be divined from the 

* Foz lithographic productions of the entire collection see Henry 


Lapauze : La Tour—Les Pastels de La Tour a St. Quentin. Paris : 
La Renaissance de l’Art Frangais, 1919; in 4to. 
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LE DAUPHIN 


thick lips and slightly mocking expression of 
the face. 

La Tour was in demand with Royalty,and his 
life-sized portrait of “ Madame de Pompadour,” 
in the Louvre, is a masterpiece as a ceremonial 
portrait in pastel. In the collection are three 
préparations, made evidently when the artist 
was searching for the pose and scrutinizing 
the face. The attitude in the three is the same, 
but the eyes are different. No. 22 is in a bad 
state of preservation, due to the fixative. 
La Tour was ever experimenting with mediums 
to preserve his pastels. No. 52 is the most 
charming, but No. 74 the most direct and crisp, 
as if he had caught a glimpse of her as a woman, 
thin, tense, and a little tired. She had but 
recently lost her daughter, the humours of 
the king were wearing, and as her beauty 
faded she felt the Royal favours slipping away. 
La Tour, profound psychologist, claimed to 
see the human drama registered on the face. 
“* They think I only paint their countenances, 
but upon their invitation I descend into their 
very depths and bring them forth into the 
light complete.” 
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Another life-sized portrait which is a 
masterpiece is his “ Président de Rieux,” 
now in the collection of M. George Widenstein. 
Quite as individual and as skilful in the render- 
ing of textures is the three-quarter portrait 
of “ M. Duval de PEpinoy,” in the Collection 
Doucet. M. Guiffrey, curator of the Louvre, 
considers the portrait of “ Philibert Orry, 
Count de Vignory,” a triumph of painting in 
pastel. 

Of the completed pictures in the collection 
two of the finest are the portraits of ““ Dupouch” 
and “* Sylvestre.” Dupouch, an artist unknown 
today, was the early drawing teacher of La 
Tour, and the picture was accepted in the 
Salon as early as 1739. He leans upon the 
back of a chair upholstered in velvet that 
reflects two exquisite tones of pink and con- 
trasts with his black coat wherein are blue 
lights. The effective blue handkerchief with 
white stripes suggests the way Chardin played 
his colours. La Tour admired the great 
painter of interiors and of still-life, copying 
not only one of his pictures, which is in 
the collection, but also painting in pastel the 
portrait of ‘‘ Chardin,” now in the Louvre. 
The same sincerity found in Chardin is in the 
Dupouch portrait, and the same harmonious 
colouring, for in this portrait La Tour 
approaches as near to the luminousness and 
richness of oil as pastel will allow. The 
personality of the earnest and straightforward 
drawing-master, large of head, heavy of feature, 
and benign of expression, is one of La Tour’s 
ablest productions. 

That most astounding of pastel portraits, 
the one of “‘ Louis de Sylvestre,” a French 
Academician, but for thirty years first painter 
to the King of Poland, is, in its minute analysis 
and bold presentation and its equal distri- 
bution of light, the rival of a Holbein. The 
luminousness and purity of the blue, while 
not the same, recall the moonlight blue of 
Vermeer of Delft. A lavender handkerchief, 
twisted and knotted around his head, casts 
on his right arm reflections of almost imper- 
ceptible pale lavender tints. Here again is a 
picture that explains La Tour’s immense 
popularity in his day, and shows how he was 
far more than a clever artist handling a crayon. 
He “ painted ” with his pastels, modelling in 
the shadows and tracing contours. 

He was sixty-three when he went to 
Holland and made the famous préparation of 
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“* Mademoiselle de Zuylen,” later Madame 
de Charriére, aristocratic, with narrow head 


and a somewhat austere expression. Thanks 
to her letters, we are initiated into the secrets 
regarding the infinite care and zeal of the 
pastellist. She writes : 

“IT am not bored, because he knows how 
to talk. He has wit and he has seen many 
things, and known many strange people. I am 
giving him unbelievable difficulties, and some- 
times he becomes feverishly uneasy over his 
inability to succeed, for he wishes the portrait 
to be absolutely like me.” And later : 

** My portrait is admirable. We think we 
have arrived at a perfect resemblance. Each 
day must be the last séance—there is just a 
touch to add to the eyes, a nothing, but it will 
not come. He seeks—retouches—my facial 
expression changing ceaselessly. I am not 
impatient, but the painter is desolate—and he 
had to wipe out the most beautiful painting 
in the world, for there was no longer any 
resemblance nor any hope of obtaining one. 
However, he begins over again every morning, 
and never leaves me throughout the day any 
more than my shadow.” And later : 

“* For two months he has been working on 
my second portrait, and paints me every 
morning all the morning long. I said the 
* second,’ but I should have said the ‘ second 
finished portrait.’ His mania is to want to 
put into it everything I say, everything I 
think and feel.” 

La Tour, in a letter later to his attractive 
model, writes of his attempt to improve upon 
the original portrait of “ Restout.” The 
préparation—merely a head with searching, 
keen eyes—is one of the most commanding 
in the collection. It was a study for one of the 
Salon pictures of his fellow-artist. With the 
second he entered into the Royal Academy in 
1746. Later in life, when he became over- 
meticulous, he worked on it until, as he says, 
“the Academicians compelled me to put it 
back as it was. Lost an effort, lost in vain. 
Less than perfect is terrible.” 

Of all his studies, the one of Mademoiselle 
Fel, the singer with the voice of silver at the 
Grand Opera for a quarter of a century, has the 
most seduction. Into this delicious head he 
has put the poetry of his whole existence. 
Many were the love affairs of the artist in that 
age of gallantry, but Mademoiselle Fel was 
the passion of his life—‘“‘la Céleste,” as he 
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called her. He has presented her here as 
Amalite, in Rameau’s opera of “Zoroastre,” 
an Oriental headdress of bluish cast, edged 
with gold, laid on her hair. , 
Two tiny puffs of a red-and- 
white filmy stuff give lightness 
to the whole, and the white 
brings out the warm quality in 
the flesh, while the red accen- 
tuates her pallidness. The face 
is tender, mysterious, and 
exquisitely sensitive. The ex- 
pression, one of tender sympathy 
and delicate restraint, is more 
alluring than a smile. Into 
no other picture has he put so much poetic 
charm and, perhaps, so much of himself. 

Both were free and neither young, and their 
liaison, in those days of easy morals, was freely 
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accepted both by public opinion and his family. 
It was she who watched over him when, as 
he approached seventy, his frail intellect, never 
solidly trained, could not 
endure the strain of the whole 
encyclopedia of Diderot and 
d’Alembert whirling in his 
head, and it was she who 
restored him to his brother 
when his dementia became 
pronounced. In the quiet of 
his old home, where he was 
honoured at eighty by the entire 
city for his genius and his 
philanthropy, his mind, though 
often bewildered, turned back with affection 
to the exquisite woman who had shared with 
him for over thirty years the happiest hours 
of his life. 


THE PORTRAIT OF JOHN FROBENIUS 
BY HANS HOLBEIN 


By LIONEL CUST, C.V.O. 


HE close relations of friendship 

which existed between Hans Holbein, 

the painter; Erasmus, the humanist 

and philosopher; and John Froben, 
or Frobenius, the famous printer and publisher 
at Basle, are well known to all students of art 
history. It was under the roof of Frobenius, 
in his house “ Zum Sessel,” in the Fish- 
market at Basle, that Erasmus lodged when he 
came to reside in that city. From the press 
of Frobenius issued some of the most impor- 
tant works of Erasmus, adorned in some cases 
by title pages designed by Holbein. Holbein 
settled down in Basle in 1519, and Erasmus 
took up his residence in Froben’s house in 
1521. In 1523 Holbein painted the well- 
known portrait of Erasmus at Longford Castle, 
near Salisbury. After a visit to France in 
1524, Holbein left Basle for England in 1526. 
Frobenius died at Basle in October 1527. 
The portrait of Frobenius must have been 
painted between 1519 and 1526, possibly in 
one of the earlier years, as it shows rather 
more affinity to the portrait of Bonifacius 


Amerbach, painted in 1519, than to the 
portrait of Erasmus in 1523. The grief of 
Erasmus at the death of Frobenius is poured 
out from the heart in a letter to his friend, 
Johannes Emstedt. 

There is no contemporary record that this 
portrait of Frobenius belonged to Erasmus, 
or any information about it earlier than the 
seventeenth century. About 1625 George 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, then at the 
height of his power, sought to rival his con- 
temporary, Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel, 
as a collector of works of art. His chief agent 
on the Continent was the artist-dealer, Michel 
Le Blon,of Amsterdam. Buckingham employed 
Le Blon to search for pictures, especially works 
by Holbein which the Earl of Arundel had 
made a special point of acquiring. Among 
other paintings Le Blon purchased at Basle two 
companion portraits of Erasmus and Fro- 
benius, for which he paid 100 gold ducats. 
Paintings by Holbein at Basle had passed for 
the most part into the hands of two of Holbein’s 
contemporaries—Bonifacius Amerbach and 
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Remigius Faesch, or Fesch, who had married 
the granddaughter of Jakob Meyer zum Hasen. 
The collections formed by Remigius Faesch 
came to his son of the same name, who was 
born in 1595 and died in 1667. 

In a Latin manuscript entitled ““ Humane 
Industrie Monumenta,” Remigius Faesch, the 
younger, included a “ Life of Holbein,” with 
inventories and lists of the Faesch collection. 

In this manuscript he states : 

Erant 2 tabula juncte ligamentis ferreis ut aperiri et 
claudi potuerint, in tabula dextra Effigies Johan. Frobenii 
Typographi, in altera Erasmi sine dubio ab ipso Erasmo 
in gratiam et honorem Frobenii, quem impense amabat, 
curatz, et eidem ab Erasmo oblate, unde et eidem dextram 
cessit: Ex his tabulis nobis exempla paravit pictor non 
imperitus Joh. Sixtus Ringlinus Basil, An. 1648, que 
extant inter effigies nostras. 

As it may be considered certain that Le Blon 
did not purchase these two portraits from the 
Amerbach cabinet, it is possible that he 
acquired them from the Faesch collection. 
In any circumstances, Le Blon brought them 
to London and presumably was paid for them 
by the Duke of Buckingham. At this time 
it is unlikely that the two portraits were 
hinged together as a diptych, because the 
portrait of Frobenius was of a different height 
from that of Erasmus. In order to enable the 
two portraits to form a diptych it was neces- 
sary to add about four inches to the top of the 
panel in the portrait of Frobenius. This was 
not a matter of difficulty, but then it became 
necessary to extend the painted background to 
cover the new piece of bare panel. A skilful 
botcher was needed for such a purpose. One 
was ready at hand in Hendrik van Steenwyck, 
the younger, a painter from Frankfort who 
had followed his father to London, where he 
earned his livelihood by painting innumerable 
small, dry architectural pieces in the manner 
of his father, and in painting backgrounds in 
the pictures of other artists. In 1626 he 
painted an architectural background for a 
large portrait of Charles I, by Daniel Mytens, 
now in the Turin Gallery. 

Steenwyck was therefore employed, prob- 
ably by Buckingham, to paint a new background 
in the portrait of Frobenius, in order to make 
its dimensions equal to those of the portrait 
of Erasmus. He further proceeded to embellish 
the portrait of Erasmus with a background of 
Gothic architecture. The two portraits could 
then be hinged together as a diptych. In 
1627 the Duke of Buckingham presented, or 
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ceded, the two portraits of Frobenius and 
Erasmus to King Charles I. This date is 
fixed by the remains of an old label on the 
back of the portrait of Frobenius: “ This 
picture of frobonius was delivered to His Majt* 
by yv° Duke of Buckingham before |... | 
Isle of Ree.” It was in 1627 that Buckingham 
started on his ill-starred expedition to La 
Rochelle and the Ile de Rhé. 

The initials C.R. are branded on the back 
of the newly-added panel in the portrait of 
Frobenius. They do not appear on the back 
of the portrait of Erasmus. It may be suggested 
that the two original panels are so very thin and 
fragile that the C.R. could not be pressed on 
them without some risk of damaging the paint. 

In 1689 the pictures were entered by 
Vanderdoort in his catalogue of King Charles’s 
collection as : 

The picture of Frobonius, with his printing tools by 
him, being Erasmus of Rotterdam’s printer and landlord 
at Basil. Done by Holbein. 

The picture of Erasmus of Rotterdam, in a high black 
frame, done by Holbein, fellow to the aforesaid piece of 
Frobenius, painted upon the right light. 

There is no suggestion here that the 
portraits were hinged together as a diptych. 
The portraits were hung in St. James’s Palace, 
and it is clear that they were highly valued, 
for when the King’s collection was offered 
for sale by the Parliamentary Government 
each portrait was valued at £100, a large sum 
in those days, and actually sold for this sum 
at the dispersal in 1650. The collection had 
been more or less on sale since 1645, and it is 
noteworthy that the copies made by J. S. 
Ringlin for Remigius Faesch in Basle were 
made in 1648. This suggests the possibility 
that Faesch sent Ringlin over to London to try 
and purchase the portraits back again, but, 
being deterred by the high price, instructed 
Ringlin to make copies. 

At the Restoration, in 1660, the portraits 
of Frobenius and Erasmus were recovered for 
the King. In 1672 Charles Patin saw them in 
the Royal collection, hinged together, and in 
the “Life of Hans Holbein,” which Patin 
prefixed to his edition of the “ Praise of Folly,” 
published at Basle in 1676, he includes in a 
list of works by Holbein— 

“21. Effigies Caroli V. Imper. quam pictor Amstelo- 
damensis nomine Le Blond, a Buckinghamio Anglo ad 
conquirendas toto orbe picturas, celebriores imprimis 
Holbenianas, emissus, comparavit Lugduni in Gallia centum 
coronatis an. 1633. 
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“22. Effigies Des. Erasmi Rot. ab eodem Le Blond 
empta Basilee ducatis aureis centum, quam postea delatam 
in Belgium inde accuratissime pesta magnitudine ines 
incidi curavit, Wischeri chalcographi opera. 


“23. Tabule huic ferreis ligamentis juncta nat ad 
dextram effigies Jo. Frobenii typographi clarissimi. Has 
duas tabellas sine dubio Erasmus in gratiam & honorem 
Frobenii, quem impensé amabat, fieri curavit, atque eidem 
dono obtulit, unde & dextram 
illi cessit. | Opinor hasce 
duas effigies Erasmi & 

Frobenii eas esse quas in 
cimeli archio Regio Londini 
observasse memini_ an. 
1672.” 

His remark, 
that of Faesch, 
Erasmus, out of 
affection, ceded to 
Frobenius the place 
on the right hand is 
hardly worth con- 
sidering, because this 
portrait of Frobenius, 
in a diptych, would 
obviously be on the 
dexter side of the 
diptych, as it faces 
inwards to the specta- 
tor’s right. Since that 
date the two portraits 
have remained in the 
Royal Collection, and 
for many years have 
been on public view 
at Hampton Court 
Palace. 

In view of the 
success of certain ex- 
periments carried out 
in recent years in the 
removal of later and 
disfiguring additions 
to paintings of the 
highest importance, 
the question had for 
many years been 
mooted as to the 
possibility of removing the background 
painted by Steenwyck in the portrait of 
Frobenius and revealing Holbein’s original 
design. A very slight experiment showed that 
the blue background against which the head 
was painted in silhouette extended beneath 
the architectural background on the spectator’s 
right. It seemed possible, therefore, that a 
background of blue sky might exist, similar 
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and 
that 
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to that in the well-known portrait of Bonifacius 
Amerbach in the gallery at Basle. At last 
leave was obtained to make the necessary 
experiments. The director of the National 
Gallery, Sir Charles Holmes, was consulted 
and offered his assistance, and under his 
superintendence, Mr. Holder, restorer to the 
National Gallery, 
began some _ experi- 
ments. It was soon 
evident that the blue 
sky background did 
not extend so far as 
had been imagined, 
but that the figure was 
set in some kind of 
architectural frame. 

Although the 
difficulty of removing 
paint three hundred 
years old seemed 
fraught with alarm, 
the {care, skill, and 
patience of Mr. Holder 
proved successful. 
John Frobenius was 
revealed in the stone 
window of his house, 
blue sky beyond, and 
in the right upper 
corner a curtain of a 
somewhat disconcert- 
inggreen. Thedamage 
done by Steenwyck 
to the surface of the 
picture had not 
been great, the green 
curtain having suffered 
most. It now appeared 
that the portrait itself 
of Frobenius had been 
lightly repainted, pro- 
bably by Steenwyck, 
but no attempt was 
made to remove the 
repaint on this part of 
the picture. The proof that this was an original 
portrait of Frobenius by Holbein now seemed 
to be secure. 

On trying a slight preliminary experiment 
on the background painted by Steenwyck in 
the portrait of Erasmus, it appeared that the 
original background, or some portion of it, 
was of a darkish green colour. In view of the 
elaborate and skilful painting of the‘ Gothic 
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architectural back- 
ground by Steenwyck 
in this case, it was 
thought better to make 
no attempt to remove 
this background. A 
careful examination of 
the actual portrait led 
to the opinion that the 
face and possibly the 
hands in this portrait 
of Erasmus were quite 
worthy of attribution 
to Holbein himself, in 
despite of the general 
opinion that this is 
only a copy. The 
history of the two 
portraits from the time 
of their purchase by 
Michel Le Blon in 
1623 is complete. 
They stand and fall 
together, and there has 
been no circumstance 
in which a copy could 
have been substituted. 
If the portrait of 
Erasmus is nothing 
but a copy, it can 
hardly be supposed 
that it was one of the 
two portraits for which 
Michel Le Blon paid 
100 gold ducats. Le 
Blon wasa skilled artist 
himself, and an expert 
in dealing. It must be supposed, and it is not 
impossible, that Le Blon substituted for the 
portrait of Erasmus a copy, which he planted 
on Buckingham, or that Le Blon and Bucking- 
ham between them deceived King Charles I. 
Charles was, however, a better judge of pictures 
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than Buckingham, and 
the fact that the two 
portraits were so high- 
ly valued at the sale in 
1650 shows that there 
was no doubt at that 
date as totheir authen- 
ticity. Just before 
Buckingham left for 
the Ile de Rhé he had, 
through the agency 
of Michel Le Blon, 
been negotiating with 
Rubens at Antwerp for 
the purchase of the 
great painter’s own 
collection of pictures 
and curiosities. 
Rubens had a high 
opinion of Charles I as 
a connoisseur, and in 
1625 had written to a 
friend: “‘ Monsieur le 
Prince de Galles est 
le prince le plus 
amateur de la peinture 
qui soit au monde.” 
It is hardly likely that 
Buckingham would 
palm off on such a 
connoisseur a copy, or 
perhaps two copies, of 
portraits by Holbein. 
It is also unlikely that 
Charles, as an amateur 
of the highest culture, 
would himself have 
allowed the portraits of Frobenius and Erasmus 
to be botched by Steenwyck, even if the King 
were willing to accept the portraits treated in 
this way as a fait accompli. 


(A colour plate of the portrait of Frobenius will be 
published in our next issue.—ED. APOLLO.) 


THE PLAIN MAN AND HIS MUSIC—XII 


By ERNEST NEWMAN 


THE CASE OF 


HE deeper workings of the musical 
faculty are as yet only imperfectly 
understood, though some German 


zstheticians have made a beginning by their 
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recognition that, strictly speaking, there is 
no such thing as “ the musical mind,” but 
only various well-defined types of musical 
mind. The attempt to treat the musical mind 








The 
as one and indivisible is like overlooking the 
differences between, say, the Nordic, the Mon- 
golian, and the Semitic in anthropology. Of 
course these and all the other races are finally 
resolvable into the concept “‘ man,” but the 
concept “man” gives us very little help 
towards understanding the differences between 
the mentalities of the various races. Similarly 
the first step towards the understanding of the 
musical faculty will have to be the perception 
that there are several varieties of the musical 
faculty. The imaginations of no two great 
composers function in the same way, nor have 
any two of them the same technique—using 
this latter term to describe not merely the 
transmitted school devices but the whole 
manner of realizing the thought. 

We shall never explain any “ first move- 
ment” by a mere recapitulation of the stan- 
dardized elements of it—first subject, second 
subject, exposition, working-out, and so on— 
for the simple reason that every great musician, 
in his handling of these general elements, 
obeys personal laws that have their root deep 
down in his subconsciousness. Every artist is 
under the illusion that he is manipulating his 
material quite consciously, whereas both the 
material and the manner of its manipulation 
are largely determined for him by forces over 
which he has no control in the primary stage, 
though from the moment that he becomes 
the spectator of them he also becomes the 
participator in them, and to some extent the 
director of them. The problem, as I have 
tried to show in my “‘ Unconscious Beethoven,” 
is in the artistic sphere the equivalent of the 
problem of determination and free will in the 
psychological and moral spheres. Some of the 
less intelligent reviewers of that book took my 
thesis to be that Beethoven was just a hand 
that mechanically wrote down what was dic- 
tated to it by the subconscious, whereas the 
real thesis was only that both his invention 


and his procedure were determined more than’ 


has hitherto been suspected by a subconscious 
imaginative logic. The proposition must hold 
good to some degree of every artist; but it is 
especially true of Beethoven. 

Almost in the earliest infancy of Beethoven 
criticism it was recognized that his big 
symphonic structures were unusually rich in 
** episodes ” that, while at first sight a divaga- 
tion from the main idea, somehow or other 
became an organic part of the whole. It is this 
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tendency to divagate organically that is one of 
the most marked differences between his 
method and that of his predecessors and con- 
temporaries, and it shows itself in cther ways 
than the creation of “‘ episodes ” in the full 
sense cf that term. There is a curious resem- 
blance in this respect between Beethoven’s 
brain and Shakespeare’s. The dramatist is 
peculiarly liable to have the later course of an 
idea determined for him not so much by the 
idea itself as by some word in it that sets up a 
fresh line of connotations of its own. It is a 
sort of intellectual punning, if I may use that 
word without stirring up prejudice. In one 
respect the musical equivalent of this is en- 
harmonic modulation—the sudden decision to 
make a note mean something else than what it 
has meant a moment ago. Beethoven is very 
fond of this device, a fine example of which is 
the quick conversion of the B at the end of the 
first phrase of the /argo of the Third Piano 
Concerto from the tonic of the key of B major 
to the third of the tonic of G major. Enhar- 
monic modulation of this kind is as near to a 
pun as we can get in music; we expect a note 
to signify just the usual thing, and it is sud- 
denly made to signify both that and something 
else. In a case of this sort the musical pun is 
close to the verbal. In the Shakespearean 
cases I have in mind the pun is what I would 
call intellectual; another meaning of a word 
that has just been used will suggest itself to the 
poet, and his brain goes off in a flash to a new 
train of thought in which the original idea is, 
indeed, still worked out, though along a line 
that would not have occurred to him had not 
that second meaning of a particular word 
started a new set of images. 


We can often see this subconscious 
divergence into the allusive in Beethoven’s 
technique, and especially in his rhythms. The 
point may be illustrated here from one of the 
simplest cases of the kind—the first movement 
of the Eighth Symphony. 


Beethoven starts out with his first main 
subject : 


Allegro rivace, econ brio, 











Apollo : 


a tune that is simple enough in all conscience. 
We apprehend it primarily as a melody, its 
actual rhythm drawing no particular attention 
to itself. But in the twinkling of an eye the 
latent rhythm begins to be of the first import- 
ance, while the tune has practically nothing 
more to say : 
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The basic beat of the trochaic rhythm having 
thus begun to realize itself ({}—~), it gathers 
force and asserts itself in a new and stronger 
way : 





























Here there is no longer any reliance on tune : 
it is the rhythm, gua rhythm, that has pushed 
itself to the front of the composer’s conscious- 
ness ; the latent rhythm has become a visible 
rhythm. The modulation to what may be 
made either D minor or D major allows 
Beethoven now to introduce his second subject 
in the latter key. 

Having arrived at the conclusion of his 
exposition section, the basic rhythm again 
takes possession of him, and once more there 
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comes a figure that is virtually all rhythm and 
no tune : 




















And this dominates him so completely that he 
uses it persistently as the accompaniment to 
the new version of the chief subject with which 
the working-out section commences : 














And it is the rhythm that gives vitality to what 
follows, for without it both the thematic 
material in itself and the manipulation of it 
would be almost insignificant. Virtually the 
whole burden of the expression has thus 
gradually shifted from the melodic to the 
rhythmic; indeed, when, in the course of the 
working-out, Beethoven reminds himself that, 
after all, he must not forget that he began 
with a theme, and must give it its rights, he 
tends to become academic, almost mechanical, 
and it is the rhythmic urge alone that gives 
vitality to the music. He becomes more 
thematic again in the recapitulation section, 
but always when the music rises to its maximum 
of life it is in virtue of its rhythmic rather than 
its melodic meaning. 


Here is a case, then, in which a vital 
rhythmic principle seems to have taken posses- 
sion of the movement in virtue of one of those 
subconscious urges that are so frequent in 
Shakespeare, something that was merely latent 
in the original idea pushing itself to the fore- 
front of the consciousness by an energy of its 
own and using what set out to be the main 
idea merely as its instrument. 











JADE 
By W. W. WINKWORTH 


ECKON- 

ING by 
weight, 
nearly 
half the jade inthe 
British Museum 
must be concen- 
trated in one 
piece, carved into 
the shape of a 
tortoise. It 
weighs 90 lb. If 
there were a Jade 
Hall in the British 
Museum people 
would certainly 
go there in hot 
weather, especially if there was a fountain in it, as 
there is in the Tate Gallery ; but the tortoise is 
now housed in what is called the Asiatic Saloon, 
which is a grand name, but not such an inviting 
one. However, a piece of jade so large, smooth, 
and green is bound to make itself felt. The tor- 
toise, which is really a turtle, has a cage to itself, 
and gives its immediate neighbourhood the 
unmistakable but appropriate aquarium atmo- 
sphere which green turtles, glass, and zoological 
Latin names are bound to createeven in the driest 
and most Asiatic Saloon ; and as it was given to 
the Museum in 1830, when the British Museum 
collection still housed natural history specimens, 
such as stuffed fish and rhinoceroses, in the same 
building as ancient history specimens, such as 
mummified cats, it is interesting to speculate 
where the creature was formerly put ; among 
the natural or among the historical specimens ? 
It is evidently much more natural than any 
mummified cat, because its 
gold label tells you its exact 
species, just as the labels do 
in the aquarium at the Zoo; 
and to reward you for having 
read this article up to the 
present point with such care 
and patience, I will now tell 
you that it is neither a 
tortoise nor a turtle, but a 
terrapin (Rachuga dhongota jenn, » 
niludia) ;* and if you refuse p41, 1 


FIG. I. 


* The sex is not indicated. 





JADE TORTOISE, CHINESE 
(About A.D. 1600) 





JADE TORTOISE SNUFF-BOTTLE 
(Eighteenth century) 


to believe thatany 
animal, however 
exotic, can have 
three names, the 
first of which is 
like Japanese, the 
second like San- 
skrit, andthe third 
like a Peninsular 
and Oriental 
steamship. youcan 
go and look your- 
self and discover 
- still further that it 
was found at the 
bottom of a tank 
at Allahabad. 

One of the best collections of early jade 
ever exhibited in London has now gone to a 
Stockholm museum. 

If the terrapin had gone, too, it would 
probably still have a tank, designed, perhaps, 
by Professor Milles, where its polished 
green shell could be splashed by a little 
fountain, climbed upon by a frog, or thrown 
into brilliant and tropical contrast by a gold- 
fish. The assistant keeper * tells me that as 
it is now it is not really comfortable, though 
everything possible has been done for it. It 
has to be supported by the lower carapace, 
with its legs dangling in the air, which gives 
it a strained, almost a stranded, look; but 
even such an undignified attitude as this 
cannot detract from its beauty. The streaks 
on its shell are bluish-grey, and are well seen 
in Fig. I; the rest is a uniform sea-green. 
The little tortoise in Fig. II is about the size 
of one of this monster’s toes, 
and is of dark green jade; 
it is a snuff-bottle, and the 
head forms the stopper. 
Fig. III shows a type of jade 
carving which is not well 
represented at the British 
Museum; there is a much 
larger collection of 
eighteenth-century jades at 


British Museum 


S. D. Winkworth, Esq. 
inkworth, £sq * Heads of museum departments 


have the title of keeper. Captain Joyce 
is the assistant keeper in question. 
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Heigh, 4" Messrs. Spink 
FIG. III. GREEN JADE VASE 


(Eighteenth century 


South Kensington (Victoria and Albert 
Museum). Here there is a large assortment ; 
but I was unable to discover a piece of exactly 
this colour, which resembles that of the celadon 
porcelains of the Sung dynasty (A.D. 960-1270). 
The motive of a dragon pursuing a flaming 
pearl which occurs at the top of this piece is 
often seen at the top ofa well-known type of Sung 
vase. The shape resembles that of those rare 
and precious products of the K’ang Hsi period 
(A.D. 1664-1724), the vases called arrow-stands. 
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The jagged rocks from which the vase rises 
contrast admirably with the clean-cut edges 
of the vessel itself, and give a touch of irre- 
gularity to the design, which would te much 
admired by Chinese connoisseurs; and this 
effect is further helped by the black wood stand. 


The dragon is almost completely carved 
out in the round, and detaches himself with 
excellent effect from the main block from which 
he must, of course, have been cut. At the 
base of the vase are waves; they suggest the 
sea from which the dragon has just risen. 
The fissure, which can be seen on the side of 
the block formed by the vase, would also be 
reckoned a beauty by Chinese connoisseurs, 
like veins in marble; and the next illustration, 
Fig. 1V, shows a piece of pale green jade which 
is marked all over with similar veins and russet 
flecks. Its irregular shape gives it, to European 
eyes, a shell-like appearance; but the form 
suggested is really that of the Chinese fungus. 


Pieces containing these accidental mark- 
ings, which in the dragon-vase contribute to 
the cliff-like effect, and in the fungus enhance 
by their autumnal colours the woodland 
atmosphere of the gnarled and rustic carving, 
were specially chosen for their purpose. 
Even the streaks on the turtle give it, I 
think, an appropriate submarine appearance. 
On the other hand, in a symmetrical piece 
of classic Chinese form, such as Fig. V, the 
large block, from which the whole (including 
the legs) is so cleanly cut, is quite flawless. 
A piece of jade has been chosen which I can 
only compare in colour and texture to crushed 
ice from some faintly greenish Alpine glacier. 
No material but jade can give such effects. 
It is a substance from which the Chinese, 
since the earliest times down to the last 





Length, 9” 


Prof. F. N. Collie, F.R.S. 
FIG. IV. JADE FUNGUS 
(Ming Dynasty) 








Jade 





FIG. V. 
(Eighteenth century) 


dynasty, have set themselves to obtain every 
possible beauty that their skill can make it 
yield. There is nothing in European art which 
resembles the Chinese treatment of this 
material; and the esteem which it has been 
receiving lately, both from collectors of the 
early ritual jades and from those who prefer 
the more decorative work of the Ch’ing 
dynasty, is the esteem due to a unique 


JADE VESSEL 


Messrs. Spink 


achievement, the triumph of a peculiarly 
gifted people. an 
Of course, even the Chinese sometimes 
made mistakes. I can think of one really 
hideous vase in the South Kensington Museum, 
of green jade, on which a thin and scratchy 
pattern has been carved and filled in with 
gold. Fortunately, it is a rare sort of 
decoration, and we need not dwell on it. 
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THE BLAKE CENTENARY 


By ARCHIBALD G. 


ILLIAM 

BLAKE, 

painter, 

engraver, 
poet and _ mystic, 
died on August 12, 
1827, at 3 Fountain 
Court, in the Strand. 
The centenary of 
his death is now 
being celebrated at 
the Burlington Fine 
Arts Club by a loan 
exhibition in which 
nearly all his more 
important works are 
included. There 
could be no more 
fitting place for such 
a tribute to Blake’s genius, since it was at 
the club that he was honoured for the 
first time since his death in a memorable 
exhibition held there in 1876. By the courtesy 
of Mr. Graham Robertson, Mr. Sydney Morse, 
and the syndicate of the Fitzwilliam Museum, 
Cambridge, we are permitted to illustrate a 
selection of the more remarkable works at 
present on view. 

In Mr. Graham Robertson’s matchless 
collection is  con- 
tained an almost 
complete series of 
what are, perhaps, 
the most individual 
manifestations of 
the artist’s vision— 
the works known as 
** printed-drawings.” 
It may, indeed, 
justly be claimed 
for them that they 
stand alone in art 
by reason both of 
the strangeness of 
their imagery and 
of the originality 
of the process 
employed in their « 


FIG. I. 
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ELOHIM CREATING ADAM 





FIG. II. 


B. RUSSELL, LANCASTER HERALD 


making. They may, 
technically speaking, 
be described as a 
species of mono- 
type. The outline 
first and next the 
colours were stamped 
off (by separate 
impressions) from a 
millboard on to the 
drawing - paper, the 
pigment being tem- 
pered with a mixture 
of copal varnish and 
glue. The counter- 
proof thus obtained 
was finally worked 
up by hand, the 
accidental effect 
(much prized by Blake) resulting from the 
blotting of the paint being given definition 
by a few strokes of pen or brush. The most 
impressive of these works and one, indeed, of 
Blake’s grandest inventions is the “ Elohim 
Creating Adam” (Fig. I). The Creator, an 
awe-inspiring figure, ancient and winged, with 
all the agony of creation depicted upon his 
face, is engaged in forming Adam out of the 
four elements, moulding his head from the 
clay of the ground. 
A huge worm, em- 
blem of nature and 
mortality, coils 
around one of 
Adam’s legs. The 
elements are sym- 
bolized in the lurid 
disc of the sun 
(fire) which rises 
behind the hovering 
figure of the 
Almighty, in the 
dark clouds (air) 
which roll thickly 
above, and in the 
green earth with dark 
blue water in front 


PITY lapping the edge. 
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The year (1795) appearing upon 
this amazing work is that in which 
most, if not all, the “ printed- 
drawings ” were produced. Another 
and hardly less striking example of 
this medium is the “ Pity ” (Fig. ID), 
illustrative of the lines in “‘ Macbeth ” 
(Act i, sc. vii, 22-25) : 





And pity, like a naked new-born babe, 

Striding the blast, or heaven’s cherubim, 
hors’d 

Ufon the sightless couriers of the air, 

Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye, 

That tears shall down the wind. 


A mother lies swooning upon the 
ground while her new-born baby 
is caught from her by a woman 
with streaming hair who is borne 
swiftly along the wind upon a shining 
grey horse with sightless eyes. A 
second rider beyond her has her 
arms outspread from her horse’s 


FIG. III. THE RIVER OF LIFE 


head to its tail. A storm-cloud bursts 
behind. The blind speed of the horses is 
grandly conceived, and is an admirable instance 
of Blake’s unusual capacity for the rendering 
of movement—an accomplishment that is rarer 
in art than might well be supposed. 

Among the loveliest and most deservedly 
popular of Blake’s watercolours is “‘ The River 
of Life” (Fig. III), also in Mr. Graham 
Robertson’s collection. The subject is taken 
from “ Revelation ” xxii, I and 2, interpreted 
in a spirit characteristic of Blake and recalling 
certain passages in his writings. The clear 
blue river of the water of life flows by a winding 
course, proceeding out of the throne of God, 
represented by a huge sun encircled by a glory 
of angelic figures. Upon its banks are the 
tree of life “‘ with its twelve manner of fruits,” 
and the many “tents and pavilions, gardens 
and groves ” of Paradise “‘ with its inhabitants 
walking up and down, in conversation concern- 
ing mental délights.”” Over the midst of the 
stream is a male figure flying downwards 
towards his wife who, with her two infants, 
stems the current towards the source of light. 
Beside these, a woman floating over the river 
FIG. IV. ANGELS HOVERING OVER THE BODY bends down with a shell to partake of the 

OF OUR LORD IN THE TOMB water. On either side is a woman piping. In 
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its gay and life-giving qualities this delightful 
invention stands in strong contrast to the 
sombre grandeur of the two works previously 
mentioned ; and it is in this lighter and more 
joyous mood, which is that prevailing in the 
“Songs of Innocence,” that Blake is likely 
ever to make his widest appeal. A remarkable 
example of Blake’s imaginative handling of a 
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in the Academy, Venice. Others leaning upon 
the shafts of their partisans look intently 
upon the game. Beyond, on a steep rock, the 
Crucifixion is seen from behind (a treatment 
unusual if not unparalleled in art), with a 
group of holy women and others at the feet of 
our Lord. In the distance upon a terrace of 
the Temple, which rises with many pinnacles 





FIG. V. THE SOLDIERS CASTING LOTS FOR 
CHRIST’S GARMENTS 


familiar theme is ‘“‘ The Soldiers Casting Lots 
for Christ’s Garments” (Fig. V), again in 
Mr. Graham Robertson’s collection. It is 
executed in watercolours, largely in mono- 
chrome, and bears the date 1800. In front 
three soldiers are seen dicing excitedly for the 
seamless coat. A similar motive, it will be 
remembered, occurs in the foreground of 
Tintoretto’s great picture of the “‘ Crucifixion ” 
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mysteriously in the background, a multitude 
of spectators is dimly indicated. Others 
press through a portcullis gate at the side. 
Following upon this vividly felt and dramatic 
presentation of the Crucifixion, we come to 
the quiet beauty of Mr. Sydney Morse’s 
“ Angels Hovering over the Body of Our Lord 
in the Tomb” (Fig. IV). A sense of solemn 
repose befitting the theme is here conveyed in 
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a design of moving 
simplicity, carried 
out in watercolour 
and almost wholly in 
monochrome. We 
are here haunted 
with memories of 
the Gothic monu- 
ments which in his 
youthful studies in 
Westminster Abbey 
and elsewhere made 
so deep an im- 
pression upon 
Blake’s mind, in the 
formal lines of the 
grave - clothes, and 
in the suggestion of 
Gothic form in the 
figures of the two 
angels with their 
Over-arching wings 
meeting at the tips 
over the body. The 
last subject which 
we illustrate, the 
“* Queen Katherine’s 
Dream ” (Fig. VI), 
is a beautiful example of the rhythmical 
manner of composition of which Blake was 





FIG. VI. 


QUEEN KATHERINE’S DREAM 


so fond. It is in 
watercolours of very 
pale tints, and bears 
the date 1807. The 
imagery is taken 
from the noble 
prose of the stage 
directions prefixed 
to “Henry VIII,” 
Act iv, sc. ii. The 
queen, reclining 
upon a sofa, makes 
*‘in her sleep signs 
of rejoicing, and 
holdeth up her hands 
to heaven.” Angels 
with garlands and 
music circle over 
her in an intricate 
airy dance, two of 
them as they pass 
holding a coronal 
of leaves over her 
head. Patience and 
Griffith sleep in 
their chairs on either 
side. The compo- 
sition is framed by a 
lofty Gothic arch, once more reminiscent of 
Blake’s favourite form in art. 


A GOSSIP ABOUT PRINTS 


By MALCOLM 


LOUIS BUSIERE AND COLOURED MEZZOTINTS 


HE old mezzotints were rarely printed 

in colours until they had given their 

full measure of proofs and prints 

in black and white, and, since they 
were not engraved in the first instance for 
colour-printing, the worn plates would only 
partially take the required colours, leaving 
portions to be coloured by hand. With the 
modern prints it is quite otherwise. In the 
first place, the picture to be translated into 
terms of coloured mezzotint is chosen for its 
sympathetic appropriateness to the medium, 
then the engraver will make a copy of the 
picture in colours lightened in tone in view 
of its relation to the new medium, and proceed 
to engrave so that every part will be printed 


C. SALAMAN 


in colours. M. Louis Busiére, who won the 
French Prix de Rome twenty-three years 
ago, has devoted his artistic energies to this 
essentially English method, but he uses it 
with a delicate strength and an originality 
which distinguish his prints from others. 
He is a fine draughtsman, and no slip in 
drawing will pass his eye; so that one may be 
sure, when he takes a work in hand, that, 
however careless in drawing the original 
painter may have been, M. Busiére will “ see 
him through.” As an instance, there is Madame 
Vigée Le Brun’s portrait of her daughter in the 
character of Ariel, which our artist has now 
in the course of “ states” —how delightfully 
true it looks, yet to what rigorous correction 
has it been subject before that leg assumed its 
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easy attitude and the figure showed its graceful 
turn. But M. Busiére has had an extraordinary 
success with the pictures of Henry Thomson, 
R.A., who as Keeper of the Royal Academy 
had control of the Schools in the late eighteen- 
twenties. In “ The Piping Boy ”’—painted 
about 1805-6, which is the latest of Henry 
Graves and Co.’s publications—amid landscape 
Surroundings with 
distant mountains and 
near trees, a lady, in 
a white dress with a 
brick-red wrap thrown 
around her, is playing 
on a pipe held to the 
lips of a pretty curly- 
haired little boy with 
bare legs, in a frock 
of light brown, who 
stands between her 
caressing knees. There 
is something wistful in 
the boy’s face, and the 
mother is all tender- 
ness. How beautifully 
the hands of both are 
drawn, for M. Busiére 
will leave nothing to 
the chances of an old 
painter, be he never 
such a Royal Acade- 
mician. Surely these 
are portraits, as in 
** Crossing the Brook ” 
the lady and the child 
are said to have been 
Lady Carlisle and the 
future earl. This, 
painted in 1803, like 
** The Piping Boy ” is 
a caressing picture, in 
which a mother leads 
a child carefully and 
tenderly over a little 
bit of water without so much as turning a hair 
at the storm that threatens to envelop them. 
“* Crossing the Brook” has been an extraordinary 
success, and, though the edition was unusually 
large, the publishers have had difficulty in 
finding a copy to buy back at three times its 
published price. Then there is “ The Road- 
side,” after William Owen, R.A., one of those 
pretty-pretty pictures which the Academicians 
of those days painted with acclaim, and there 
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Published by Messrs. Henry Graves and Co. 
THE PIPING BOY 
Mezzotint printed in colours 
By Louis Busiére, after Henry Thomson, R.A. 
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are still households where they are cordially 
welcomed. But though M. Busiére makes 
the best of these pretty things, rocking with 
the utmost refinement with a 120 tool, as 
Valentine Green used to do, and scraping with 
a tool of his own devising, it is pleasant to 
think of his splendid translation of Lawrence’s 
“‘' Lady Castlereagh.” Here she stands with 
dignity against a land- 
scape background and 
a cloudy sky, her white 
dress and blue sash 
showing up the 
powdered fair hair and 
its white fillet which 
crown her stately head. 
M. Busiére knows a 
fine thing when it 
comes his way, and 
Messrs. Graves recog- 
nize in him an engraver 
whose fine facility is 
as happy with “ The 
Piping Boy ” and 
“* Crossing the Brook ” 
as with Sir Thomas 
Lawrence at his best. 
But they have another 
string to their bow, and 
a very powerful one. 
This is no less than 
Reynolds’ famous 
portrait of Colonel 
Tarleton, in a bright 
green tunic, with a 
gun, snorting horses, 
banners, and all the 
picturesque parapher- 
nalia of an imagined 
battlein the eighteenth 
century. The contem- 
porary mezzotinting 
of this picture was 
one of J. R. Smith’s 
masterpieces, and a few copies were printed in 
colours ; but Mr. Macbeth Raeburn, A.R.A., 
will now engrave it primarily for colour, and 
should find in it a rival to his “ Sir John 
Sinclair,” or any of his finest Raeburn prints. 


MR. TUNNICLIFFE’S ETCHINGS OF FARM LIFE 
Those who saw in “‘ The Bull ” a new note 
in etching, and recognized in Mr. C. F. 
Tunnicliffe’s prints of farm life the hand and 
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THE WHEATFIELD 


Etching by C. F. Tunnicliffe 


brain of one who etched only what he had 
known intimately, felt that he would justify 
their good opinion. He has. It was a slight 
thing that in “ The Cheshire Plain,” “ The 
Seed Roller,” “‘ Harvesters,” one could trace 
the inspiration to J. F. Millet or Paul Potter 
or Claude, for in each was its own beauty, 
and that beauty was essentially English. In 
the second series issued, Mr. Tunnicliffe 
showed in “ The White Horse,” with its 
plastic circumstance, a determination to 
express his own conception, while in ‘“ The 
Thatcher ” and “ The New Rick” there was 
no doubt that he saw things charmingly and 
etched them with truth. Now Messrs. Dickins 
have published a further six plates, and this 
young etcher—he is yet only in the early 
twenties—gives proof that he has not only 
found his own subjects, but, through a 
discipline of study of the masters most sym- 
pathetic to him, he has discovered the secrets 
of their composition, and so has developed 
his own. ‘“ The Wheatfield,” for instance ; 
here in the glare of the sunshine, with an 
intense heat pervading the atmosphere, we 
have a typical English scene. In the fore- 
ground men are busied binding together 
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stacks of wheat into sheaves; in the middle- 
distance of the field, so artfully suggested, a 
wheat-cutting machine is being drawn along 
by horses, while, nestling in a fair landscape 
that stretches away to the hills, is the farm, 
the etcher’s very homestead. Then, here is 
“* The Quarry,” where two characteristic horses 
that have been unyoked from a quarry-cart 
are just being led away down the road, the 
Derbyshire hills are seen across a tract of 
hilly country, and in the foreground is a pool 
of water ably etched. The horses have been 
most sensitively observed, but the nearer man 
is not so happy, yet there is a bigness about 
the whole scene that marks the artist. “‘ The 
Colt ” will probably prove the most popular 
print of the series; it is certainly very attrac- 
tive, for in a typical bit of farm landscape a 
great colt is on its hind legs restively pulling 
away from a strong man who means to master 
him. It is a fine piece of draughtsmanship, 
man and horse full of energy and vitality, 
making a fine design. Design again, and the 
textures of bricks and stones in the sunshine, 
realized with exquisite biting, distinguish “The 
Constitutional,’ which shows an elderly farm- 
hand turning out a sow and her litter for their 
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THE COLT 
Etching by C. F. Tunnicliffe 


daily exercise. ‘“‘ Porketts,” three little pigs 
just fattened for eating, lie snuggling together, 
and in the attitude and the whole sense of 
these the etcher has put all his art, and says, 
perhaps, most of himself. Finally, there is 
“* Christmas Chickens,” in which the farm- 
stead is covered with snow, and in the 
keen winter air an elderly woman 
stands feeding the chickens, all so 
hungry, while a young girl looks on, 
carrying one already slain. Mr. Tunni- 
cliffe’s etchings are already remarkable 
for what he puts into them; now he 
will surely master the subtle and 
delicate facts of elimination. 


A NEW ETCHER OF THAMES CRAFT 


Lately Messrs. Greatorex have 
been issuing some studies of boats 
which were of promising interest ; 
but with “ Thames Barges” it would 
appear that a new etcher has arrived, 
for this has definite qualities of its 
own. That central barge is extremely 
well drawn, and the eye is led most 
cleverly away down the river, past the 
barges, to the wharves and warehouses 
where the tall chimneys are. Miss 
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A. M. Elliott, the etcher, is a pupil 
of that fine artist, Mr. W. P. Robins ; 
and he has not only encouraged and 
stimulated her own predilection for 
the Thames-side and its barges, but 
has helped her to a sound crafts- 
manship. Already her printing is 
distinguished by clean wiping, and 
her lines give their full measure of 
ink. It will be interesting to see what 
sketches and plates she brings back 
from Jerusalem, whither she has 
recently gone. 


THE BRITISH EXHIBITS IN FLORENCE 


I hear that, of all the various 
sections at the International Exhibition 
of Modern Engravings in Florence, 
the British is attracting universal 
attention. The Duke of Bergamo, 
representing the King of Italy, opened 
the exhibition, and was shown over 
the British Section by Professor Harold 
Goad, Director of the British Institute 
of Florence, tc whose enthusiasm 
the graphic artists of Great Britain 
have made so splendid a response. All the 
leading etchers and engravers are well repre- 
sented, such as Sir Frank Short, Frank 
Brangwyn, Sir D. Y. Cameron, Muirhead 
Bone, James McBey, E. S. Lumsden, F. L. 
Griggs, Edmund Blampied, Malcolm Osborne, 
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Robins, Briscoe, William Walcot, Henry Rush- 
bury, Martin Hardie, Gray, Nevinson, Soper, 
Ian Strang, Tunnicliffe, Allan McNab. Then 
there are colour-prints by Elyse Lord, Mabel 
Royds, Platt, Seaby, Verpilleux, and Giles ; 
lithographs by Copley, Spencer Pryse, Rothen- 
stein, Ethel Gabain; woodcuts by Gordon 
Craig, Sydney Lee, Robert Gibbings, Bernard 
Rice, Mrs. Raverat, Noel Rooke. There is 
a small retrospective section, including works 


by Whistler and Colonel Goff, specially relating 
to Italy. Altogether the exhibition is worthy 
of British art, and it occupies the largest and 
most central hall, with the French and -Hun- 
garian to the left, and the German, American, 
and Spanish to the right. A few statuettes 
are displayed decoratively about the hall, 
notably in precious ivory by Richard Garbe, 
and some clever small glazed earthenware 
figures by Fred Walker. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of APOLLO 


* JACOB HALDER” 


Dear Sir,—In the December number of APOLLO, 1925, 
you were kind enough to publish a letter of mine relating 
to tte famous Greenwich armourer and scme time master 
workman in the Royal workshops, Jacob Halder, better 
known as Jacobe. Two further important pieces of 
information bearing upon his life have since come to my 
notice, and I venture to believe that they may prove of 
interest to your readers, or to such of them at least who 
are interested in the history and development of our 
national school of armour. 

It is generally assumed that Jacob Halder was a foreigner. 
In the Lay Subsidy Roll for the Hundred of Blackheath 
for the year 16co, as I pointed out in my previous com- 
munication, he is described as “ Jacob Holder, alien.’’* 
In his patent of denization,t dated “ apud Westm ultimo 
die Aprilis (April 30),” 1572, which has so far escaped 
the notice of those interested in this matter, the country 
of his birth is limited in that he is described as “ Jacobus 
Halder sub obedien Imperator.” This may be accepted 
as meaning that he was either a German or an Austrian. 
And I am in possession of a very considerable body of 
evidence which goes to prove that he was the son of Jacob 
Halder, the celebrated Augsburg goldsmith, who flourished 
from about 1509 to 1536, and who died in Spain about 
1564. 

The second item of information is of equal importance, 
though at first seeming of somewhat doubtful interpreta- 
tion. John Kimbell, in “An Account of the Legacies . . . 
of the Parish of St. Alphege, Greenwich ” (1815), prints, on 
pp.54-70, “‘ The Decree of the Commissioners of Charitable 
Uses,” under the presidency of the Bishop of Rochester, 
dated August I, 1622. This document embodies the 
results of an inquisition taken on the preceding 16th of 
July, and from it it appears “that one Jacob Alder, 
deceased, whilst he lived, viz. the 26th day of September, 
1606, was seized in his demesne, as of fee, of and in two 
messuages or tenements, with the appurtenances in East 
Greenwich aforesaid . . . situate near to the Tilt Yard, 
in East Greenwich aforesaid, of which messuages, one 
of them . . . was by him, the said Jacob, purchased of 


* Transactions of the Greenwich Antigq. Soc. I, pt. 6, pp. 39 1-2. 
t+ Record Office: Patent Roll, 14 Elizabeth (1752), pt. 8, m. 4. 


Henry Lee, Knight; and that the aforesaid Jacob, so being 
thereof seized, by his last will and testament in writing, 
bearing date the same day and year, gave and bequeathed 
the messuage aforesaid . . . unto one Elizabeth Halder, 
and the heirs of her body lawfully begotten.” In default 
thereof and certain contingencies failing, this messuage 
was to be devoted “to the use and behoof of the poor 
of East Greenwich.” But certain other passages in the 
decree afford proof that the year 1606 is a mistake for 1608, 
an error which must be due either to the carelessness 
of Kimbell’s printer or to that of the copyist of the original 
document. For “The Decree” states “ that by the same will 
the said Jacob Halder gave and bequeathed to the poor 
of East Greenwich aforesaid, twenty shillings per annum, 
for and during a certain lease, by him made, of the other 
messuage, of the said Richard Dickenson and Elizabeth 
his wife, bearing date the 15th day of April, in the year 
of our said Lord the King’s reign that now is, of England, the 
sixth, for the term of 21 years, under the yearly rent of 
thirty shillings.” A very simple calculation demonstrates 
that this lease must have been drawn up on April 15, 
1608 ; that this date, if correctly reckoned, is confirmed 
by the further statement that “ six years, or thereabouts, 
are behind the said lease at the time of taking the said 
inquisition,” on July 16, 1622. The correct date of 
Jacob Halder’s last will and testament must therefore have 
been September 26, 1608. And this latter statement 
with regard to the lease likewise proves that Halder died 
shortly afterwards. His name does not, however, occur 
in the Privy Seal Dormant of May 28, 6 Jac. I (1608),* 
which contains the complete list of the Armoury staff 
with their wages at that date. The place of the master 
workman is therein occupied by the name of William 
Pickering. Halder had at that time no doubt been retired 
for some years. 

“The Decree” embodies one other item of interest 
pertinent to the present inquiry. Halder’s heiress was one 
Elizabeth Halder. Her relationship to Jacob is not stated, 
but whether wife or daughter—and the latter kinship seems 
the more likely—her existence warrants the belief that he 
was married. In 1622, “The Decree” states “the said 
Elizabeth Halder is yet in full life at East Greenwich ”; 





* Record Office: State Pap. Dom., Fac. I, vol. xxxii, No. 74. 
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but all trace of her marriage or death is wanting from the 
Parish Registers. 

I need hardly add that search for Halder’s will even 
in the most unlikely places, and Rochester held out the 
greatest chances for success, has been unavailing; and it 
is likewise muchto be regretted that the copy of “ The 
Decree,” noted by Kimbell in 1815 as then in a chest at the 
Parish Church, is now not to be found. 

The only other charity connected, and that indirectly, 
with the Almain Office of Armoury was that of William 
Stanton, who by will dated July 12th, 1610, bequeathed 
a tenement with gardens, offices and outbuildings, called 
the Unicorn, in the High Street of East Greenwich, to 
William Pickering, the master workman ; William Boreman, 


the locksmith in the Armouries and the father of Sir 
William Boreman, Clerk of the Green Cloth to Charles II, 
and others “upon trust and confidence” that they and 
their heirs should with certain other charitable bequests 
“* pay, and distribute yearly, for ever . . . out of the rents 
and profits of the messuage aforesaid, unto or amongst 
the poor and needy people of the parish of East Greenwich 
aforesaid . . . forty shillings of lawful money of England.”* 


I beg to remain, 
Yours faithfully, 


CHARLES R. BEARD. 


* Kimbell: Op. cit., p. §5 


LETTER FROM PARIS 


By ANDRE SALMON 


Press, the salons this spring continue to attract many 

visitors to the Grand Palais of the Champs Elysées, 

where the Société des Artistes Francgais and the 
Société Nationale des Beaux Arts, yesterday sister institu- 
tions, have combined into a single body in their effort to 
save the academic tradition, and to the “ Palais de Bois ” 
at the Porte Maillot which, in order to mislead those who 
go by the plan of Paris, harbours the “ Salon des Tuileries.” 
It was inaugurated at the Tuileries, where the City 
estimated that it would suffice for the Jeu de Paume to 
be reserved for the foreign painters removed from the 
Luxembourg. It has retained its sign. It is an attempt, a 
sketch of one salon, as it was originally conceived by the 
Royal Administration of Fine Arts, very wise in its design, 
of holding the salon at the Louvre. The living, uncertain 
of the future, should visit the dead, assured of immor- 
tality! Today, side by side with yesterday! The 
glorious canvases were not taken down, and the dust of 
centuries was not imprudently removed on to the fresh 
paintings. It was not necessary to dislodge the sumptuous 
group of figures of the “ Marriage of Cana ” in order to hang 
the starving survivors of the “ Radeau de la Méduse ” on 
the line. The consecrated works remained in their places, 
and the productions of the century were arranged around 
on screens. It seems to me that such a confrontation must 
have been very profitable. Above all, I think that it alone 
could force upon our modern artists the conception of an 
annual salon composed of pictures conceived and executed 
specially for this salon; failing which, before five years 
are out, all the salons will have lived, a prudent and 
distinguished way of saying that they will be dead. 

Indeed, what interest can the enlightened amateur 
derive from running through two, three, or four miles 
(and sometimes, as in the Palais de Bois, in a sort of circus 
stable) in order to see nothing but a résumé of contemporary 
work far below what he can see every day at leisure in at 
least thirty galleries, and all along three Parisian streets ? 
The Salon des Indépendants was justified in accepting 
anything and everything so long as the spirit of revolt 
had to be kept alive, so long as it was necessary to put up 
the barricades of a sort of “commune” of painting 
resolved to squash academism. 


I spite of the discredit heaped upon them by the 
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But now that academism is vanquished it is time to 
return to the conception which the academicians had of 
an annual and only salon. 

What use or good can there be in a salon, whether 
unique or not, if it is not the pretext for those large works 
which, I admit, cannot be placed anywhere, but which 
alone show the possibilities of the art of the moment ? 
It is, perhaps, on account of this submission to a similar 
conception that the painters of the generation of the 
Fauves and Cubists (except Picasso, who never exhibits 
if his dealer does not exhibit him occasionally) have not 
dared to produce a canvas of the importance of Seurat’s 
“ Cirque,” “ La Grande Jatte,” or “ Chahut,” the example 
of which, nevertheless, dominated their researches. 

If nothing but great works, vast conceptions, were 
produced at the salon, would it not be there that, failing 
the art-lovers, who even at a time when they were more 
grandly housed were never able to treat themselves to a 
“Radeau de la Méduse,” or a “ Sardanapale ” by Delacroix 
—would it not be there that the French State and foreign 
museums would come to make their choice ? 

It should be realized that if we do not witness the 
return to favour of the large composed picture, alone 
worthy of being called a picture, before long the museums 
of the future will be encumbered with studies and nothing 
more. This is an impression that was certainly not given 
by the triumphant exhibition of “ Fifty Years of French 
Painting ” at the Pavillon Marsan. But this impression 
was beginning to be very strongly felt at the exhibition of 
“ Thirty Years of Independent Art,” held less than a year 
ago. If I had beside me a child good at arithmetic, I 
should ask him to draw the conclusion in figures. How- 
ever, there is the present exhibition of the “ Fauves ” to 
prove my case, bringing together the works which made 
the success of the “ Indépendants ” twenty years ago. I 
see again with emotion many excellent works there which 
were rich in fertile suggestions. I see few works that would 
be capable of marking in the museum the borderline 
between one age concerned with the return towards the 
true condition, the return over academism to classicism 
and the age of the Impressionists, the charming liberators 
of the palette, but who were confined to the study of the 
moment, rather short-sighted landscape-painters, of whom 
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the generation that was by turns Cubist and Fauve allowed 
it to be written that they were “ bringing painting to the 
depth of amorphousness.” 

Yet everything at the “ Exposition des Fauves ” is of 
very high quality, and this fact brings very singular re- 
flections to those who have at the same time visited the 
“* Salon des Tuileries.” If he is not too much astonished 
that in 1927 the Fauves of 1905 have not grown wise, but 
are still striving to realize themselves, the more legitimately 
because their revolution always tended to a restitution of 
the classic tradition by a return to fundamental principles, 
the visitor will smile, not without that melancholy one of 
the worst forms of which is irony, at having to recognize 
that, if in 1927 we wish to give the public an idea of 
Fauvism, that is of the spirit of revolt pertaining to youth, 
we are obliged to have recourse to the young of twenty 
years ago, to the Fauves, who first were given that name— 
that is to say, to the artists of forty—who figure as masters 
in the Salon des Tuileries, and stand on ground that is 
ever growing firmer. At the Salon des Tuileries, those 
who are really young, avoiding all Fauvism, exhaust them- 
selves at twenty in trying to resemble the men of forty. 

The “ Exposition des Fauves” reconstitutes in part 
what we used formerly to call the “ central cage” at the 
“‘ Indépendants.” Only in part, as it has most unfor- 
tunately not been possible to represent in a place of honour 
the late douanier Rousseau with one of his large pathetic 
canvases, such as “ La Bohémienne Endormie,” “ Le Réve 
de Yadwiga,” or perhaps that landscape, so powerfully and 
frankly arranged, which has victoriously entered the Louvre. 

But the director of the Galerie Bing has grouped only 
living artists, using the word in its direct sense. There is 
Henri Matisse, who triumphs at the “ Palais de Bois ” 
beside the liberal founder, Albert Besnard, of the Institut ; 
Henri Matisse whom his admirers ought not to be shocked 
to see entering in his turn under the Cupola of Mazarin, 
so true is it that his smiling work appears finished ; so true 
is it also that one should not keep non-conformist tendencies 
in the blockhouse, but should rather conquer the great 
places, the royal Bastilles, and occupy them until a 
universal decree does away with their distinctions. The 
douanier Rousseau dreamed, not of exhibiting at the 
“ Indépendants,” in the “ central cage,” but at the “ Salon 
des Artistes Francais,” at the “ Salon de Bouguereau ” as 
Cézanne, who had the same unsatisfied desire, used to call 
it. Cézanne and Rousseau were right in thinking of this 
only salon, of which the “ Palais de Bois ” is endeavouring 
to show us the plan. 

There is André Derain, the greatest of his generation, 
more entirely dominated by painting pure and simple 
than Picasso, but who, less fortunate than his Andalusian 
rival, has not been able to free his spirit from the vast 
designs of great compositions. Picasso has at times been 
able to neglect this painting pure and simple, which 
agonizes Derain, in order to borrow from poetry; he has 
allowed himself the joy, at the same time widening our 
horizon, of pouring his spirit forth in extensive works, of 
which the worst that can be said is that they sometimes 
contradict themselves. The discussion about and the 
choice between these two images—Picasso pursuing 
himself, and Picasso fleeing from himself—is still open. 

In the case of Derain the drama is more serious, because, 
concealing from us still the great works which he may 
have attempted in secret, he has not receded sufficiently 
from the noblest intellectual trouble in order to trace for 
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himself strictly plastic pictorial limits, in order to shut 
himself up in a painter’s “ career” on a plane where, as a 
landscape painter, he could easily evoke the ghost of 
Corot, whom he loves, and whom certain punctilious 
friends -have made the tormentor of André Derain, who is, 
nevertheless, our great Derain. 

There is Othon Friesz, who exhibits nothing but land- 
scapes at the Galerie Bing, though we should have so much 
liked to see there some of his figures assembled in fine 
arrangements, those works which are truest to the Fauves’ 
ideals, and, always personal, duly signed, are dominated 
by the example of Cézanne “ doing Poussin over again 
from Nature.” But Friesz has dared to tear himself free 
from the “ motif” which agonized Cézanne, the recon- 
structor, the Prometheus of painting. However, we will 
find these great groups of figures, these nudes forming a 
mythology with nothing scholastic about them, at the 
Galerie Granoff, where for the first time a hundred select 
paintings by Friesz from 1900 to 1927 will be brought 
together. ; 

There is Vlaminck who, at the time when he was a 
Fauve, signed Maurice de Vlaminck. A Vlaminck standing 
strangely close to Derain, at the time when both young 
men, real “ bricks,” real “‘ costauds,” of “‘ pure colour,” 
imposed in their works and doctrines that “Ecole de 
Chatou ” of which they were at once the followers and the 
leaders. 

There is Georges Braque, who was formed by Impres- 
sionism and who, remembering that he had been a 
house painter before he enriched Cubism, which he was 
going to direct alone (Picasso, the inventor, having become 
a schismatic of himself), with the virtues, the methods, 
and the means of the artisan (such as imitation wood and 
imitation marble), upset camions, that is to say pots of 
vermilion, over his Norman coast scenes. The Bing 
exhibition shows him in the second stage of his evolution, 
when he, too, practised “pure colour” around the port 
of Ciotat, in that south which was discovered by the 
apotheosis of Cézanne, and whither so many gifted painters 
who deserved a better fate went to find so many “ ready- 
made landscapes ” instead of contenting themselves, as 
Cézanne did, with the first tree they came across. It 
could only lead to their ruin. 

There is Raoul Dufy, who evokes the Symbolist poets, 
ever anxious about new forms, the voluntary abstractors 
of quintessence, and so spellbound by the graces of folk- 
lore, by the popular rhythm, that has barely gone out of 
date. 

There is Albert Marquet, who introduced into French 
landscape a somewhat dry calligraphy, which nevertheless 
is moving, and produced an evident renewal of drawing; 
it certainly was an aid, brought to drawing when in peril 
after the Impressionist shock. Ten years before Cubism, 
which he did not foreshadow, Marquet felt the anxiety 
for an armature, which had been perverted by the 
academicians and broken in the hands of the others. 

There is Manguin, whose youth might have been 
regrettable, had we not had strong doubts at the time, that 
such a purely sentimental art, without plastic control and 
without even the resource of a doctrine like that of the 
Impressionists, could have had lasting virtues. 

There is Camoin, who has been driven by the 
Cézannian restlessness beyond the graces of a somewhat 
short tradition practised with success by Laprade and 
Lebasque. Having passed his fortieth year Camoin appears 
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at the “ Palais de Bois” as a man more cultured than his 
natural companions, and full of the voluptuous abandon- 
ment of his careless friends, having failed strongly to 
mark his way by works conforming with this culture. 

There is Jean Puy, who is paralysed by an extraordinary 
lack of imagination and a timidity which always makes 
him recreate the studio; the studio being on the scale of 
an elementary class. Finally there is the Hungarian Czobel, 
who had disappeared for many years, and whose cordially 
triumphant return has something very factitious about it. 
He could have been replaced with advantage by an artist, 
so naturally a painter, as Chabaud, an old inhabitant of 
the famous “ cage,” who could handle blacks and whites 
roughly twenty years before the Vlaminck of the fine 
“ Eure ” landscapes, and whose “ Le Commandant sur sa 
Passerelle ” is one of the most finished works at the “ Salon 
des Tuileries,” a perfect expression of a fine temperament. 

An absolutely new painter is going to make his appear- 
ance. This event is so rare that I am filled with joy, and 
hasten to send off the news to London with the utmost 
speed. A convocation of all the critics will pronounce 
tomorrow in what rank of the hierarchy Roger Wild is to 
be placed. They will not be able to refuse to bow down 
before this young artist, so profoundly a painter, who, 
uplifted by genuine lyricism, has the ability and the 
discretion to introduce an element of human fantasy into 
his composition, and whom a single fault, a single deficiency 
in what I have just defined as plastic control, would have 
precipitated into literature ! 

Since the death of the great Seurat, carried off at the 
age of thirty, when he was rising from pointillism to the 
formal constructions of “ Le Cirque ” and “ La Parade,” 
which together with the works of Cézanne represent the 
most stable portion of our modern art, no one has been 
interested in those most admirable models, those born 
models, those perfect models, denuded, and at the same 
time adorned to one’s heart’s content, and who are not 
even aware of possessing these precious qualities: the 
travelling mountebanks, the adipose wrestlers, who, 
nevertheless, provide the artist with splendid “ volume,” 
the woman wrestler of equivocal mythology, the rope 
dancer, the snake charmer, the clown, the little dancer of 
the street show, miserable, and yet magnificent in her 
bespangled misery, beautiful by turn as a Loreley, or as a 
girl in the Arabian Nights, and touching as a Dickens 
heroine ; finally, the wild-beast tamer. Yesterday it was 
Naumahawa, that Sarah Bernhardt of the menagerie; 
today it is Martha-la-Corse, beautiful as the Borghese 
Pauline, the audacious Pauline Bonaparte, who sat to 
Canova nude; more nude than the Imperial princess, 
beneath her leather breeches of a French marshal, and 
rendered chaste by her peril—one of Roger Wild’s favourite 
models. 

Before this painter only one had attempted something 
along these lines, but something refined almost to the 
verge of inhumanity, something that depended fraternally 
on Picasso’s Harlequins, and is the most tender portion 
of the work of Serge Férat, a dissident from Cubism. 

The art of Wild comes from another source. It is 
modern, and its modernism is denounced by his interpre- 
tation of crowds, which he treats in mass, without allowing 
psychology to lose its rights. Roger Wild has instinctively 
found his masters among those who are, above all, painters 
in the employment of their material, and in the distribution 
of the essential pictorial element in the third dimension. 
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His masters can be recognized from Decamps to Daumier. 
Neither the one nor the other, satisfied with the severe 
dominator of tones, would have failed to recognize this 
prudent regulator of the fantastic, which is broadcast at 
all the cross-roads. Roger Wild is himself both an 
equilibrist and a tamer, managing sometimes brutally the 
stupid beauties, but moved by those nights when the wind 
makes the painted cloths of the anatomical museum clack, 
when the chestnut tree shakes the flowers on the “ box,” 
and one is not sure if it is the giantess that is weeping, or 
the trained animal adjuring the Great Bear. 

If we have resigned ourselves not to see anything really 
new on the Parisian stage this year, I must nevertheless 
point out the second attempt at double decentralization 
made by Firmin Gémier. On that stage of the Odéon 
where formerly, in defiance of threatening failure, Antoine 
was so lavish with the splendours of Julius Caesar, he now 
does not hesitate to produce a revue. A revue on a sub- 
sidized stage, in a State theatre! A revue conceived 
entirely according to the formula of the music-hall and 
commissioned of one of the masters of that style, the 
writer of songs, Jean Bastia. They have barely taken the 
pains of sugaring this tart with a little aristocratic literature 
by introducing a sketch by Tristan Bernard, one of the most 
learned manipulators of our language, and probably the 
successful candidate to a vacant chair in the “ Académie 
Frangaise.” 

The ordinary frequenters of our second national 
theatre, all those sympathetic inhabitants of the left bank, 
the small capitalists, professors, senators, officers of the 
Republican Guard and their families, students, etc., have 
taken this joke or folly, whichever you please, very well. 
Besides, the Odéon, which can never balance its budget 
without difficulty, now has the satisfaction of adequate 
receipts, which classical performances never sufficed to 
produce. 

The Press has been generous and taken it in good part. 
Stull it must be admitted that, without forming a con- 
spiracy, the public of the left bank has not been able to 
deny itself a smile that means much. And it is justified. 
The names of the actors at the Odéon are not very famous 
and would not convey very much to you, though all these 
young people are prizewinners at the Conservatoire. But 
imagine what would happen if the Comédie Francaise were 
to follow the example of the Odéon. Try to picture to 
yourselves Albert Lambert, the successor of Mounet-Sully, 
in a counterfeit of Chevalier ; the venerable senior tragedian, 
Silvain, equally illustrious as a poet and a suitor, imitating 
the cry of the seal more successfully than the comic 
Dorville ; Cécile Sorel in the tumultuous part of Mistin- 
guette and Yvonne Ducos, the classical imgenue, in the part 
of a schoolgirl without modesty ! 

As a matter of fact, have I not written already that 
not long ago Mile. Huguette Duflos, a renegade from the 
House of Moliére, tried to appear in a revue by Maurice 
Donnay at the Porte Saint Martin, and that it was a 
lamentable failure ? 

On the first night an old professor of the Collége de 
France, who has a subscription at the Odéon, confided to 
me : 

* What troubles me is not the revue itself, which, I must 
confess, amused me ; life is not so funny, and this M. Bastia, 
who has a lot of wit, makes his puns like a man of letters 
who knows philology and is not ignorant of semasiology. 
But I fear tomorrow! When Mlle. N——, who is enjoying 
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so much success tonight, declaims the beautiful aerial lines 
of Racine, the chaste marvels of human passion, will I be 
able to help substituting the ‘ petite poule’ of tonight, 
so pleasant to see in her travesty of a Montmartre groom, 
for Berenice or Junie ? ” 

Fortunately I have a communication of a nobler kind 
to give you. The music-loving public of Paris, which I 
have already told you is growing from day to day, has 
celebrated in a moving gathering, though with too much 
discretion, the centenary of the “‘ Concerts du Conserva- 
toire.” Here it was not a case of painting the distinguished 
performers black, and instructing them in the practice of 
jazz, though I am sure they would have acquitted them- 
selves very well, the delicate Jean Wiener taking his seat 
at the piano. It must be confessed that this is the first 
public homage that France has paid to this truly national 
orchestra, which always maintains such a distinguished 
standard. Foreign countries, on the other hand, have 
always been lavish in their praise of it. Richard Wagner, 
having heard Beethoven’s “ Symphony with Chorus ” in 
the Pompeian Hall of the Conservatoire in 1839, wrote : 
“I must regard the emotion which I felt as having had a 
decisive influence on the new phase of my artistic develop- 
ment. It was on the occasion when the ‘ Ninth’ was 
given by that celebrated orchestra in so perfect and so 
moving a manner that this performance can only have 
been the result of long study. I suddenly saw before my 
eyes the image, which I had guessed at in the dreams of 
my youth, but which the miserable direction of Polenz at 
Leipzig had effaced.” 

The musically well-informed say that Berlioz derived 


his prodigious musical technique through contact with this 
marvellous orchestra. All the great virtuosos of the nine- 
teenth century from Mendelssohn to Paganini, from Liszt 
to Chopin, had their most characteristic success in the old 
hall of the Faubourg Poissonniére, hidden today behind 
a central telephone exchange, which, let us admit in 
passing, is a good example of modern urban architecture. 

The hall at the Conservatoire is very old—one does not 
feel altogether at ease in it. Removed to the Rue de 
Madrid, the students of the Conservatoire, the future 
musicians, singers, and actors have abandoned it, even for 
their annual competitions. But one can readily understand 
that the Société des Concerts will not easily resign itself 
to quit this old hall with its reddish decoration of a mourn- 
ful “‘ fin d’Empire.” On the occasion of the centenary 
celebrations M. Henri Rabaud, the director of the Con- 
servatoire, and M. Georges Risler in the name of the 
subscribers, made eloquent speeches. The orchestra was 
conducted in turns by the composer, André Messager, the 
former leader, and by the present leader, M. Philippe 
Gaubert, whose ‘“ Music Hall,” a fairly amusing critical 
work, inspired in the post-Debussist generation by the 
youngest composers—Auric and Poulenc of the “ Group of 
Six,”—has just been given at the Opéra, and has made 
the artists of our National Academy of Music frisk about 
as much as those of the Odéon. 

In 1902 I saw the Empress Alice leave her box in the 
Marie Theatre when the star Kshesinskaya appeared on 
the scenes dancing the cancan. My reserve is less sovereign. 
Nevertheless, I believe it would be useful not to adopt 
too readily that which satisfies the least educated crowds. 


LETTER FROM BERLIN 


By OSCAR BIE 


those which set a subject to be treated. To the 

latter type belongs the experiment made at the 
present moment by the Berlin Secession, which has set 
the subject of sport as a motive for the exhibition, and has 
not only collected the work of artists who have treated it, 
but has also given some special commissions. What is 
the result? From the practical point of view, perhaps, 
the establishment of all sorts of relations between artists 
and sportsmen may yet bear fruit. In this connection the 
support of the Ministries, especially in the person of Ober- 
Regierungsrat Mallwitz, the adviser on athletics to the 
Board of Health, may be of use, and perhaps it may be 
possible later on to build up an interesting little museum 
of sport that will constantly employ art. But how does 
the matter stand from the artistic point of view? We all 
know that sport possesses a tremendous power today, and 
that the demand for it has long ago so far surpassed all 
artistic manifestations that one almost dreads it may one 
day swallow up art altogether. Intellectual life, on the 
other hand, has so far taken no interest in sport. This 
movement has as yet produced no significant results either 
in poetry or art. Of what value could sport be to art? 
As raw material it could grip the sculptors most of all, some 


HERE are two kinds of exhibitions, those which 
proceed from the painters, the usual ones, and 


of whom are already very keen about it, a fact that is not 
in the least uncommon since the days of Greek sculpture. 
But so far modern sculpture has not gained anything like so 
much inspiration from sport as the antique. Painting will 
naturally hold itself more aloof. Like any other art, 
painting cannot be expected to render the correct moment 
from the point of view of sport, since it is mainly interested 
in the pictorial aspect of the whole undertaking, such as 
movement, the milieu, the landscape, or any stylistic laws 
of form that may lie within the domain of the painter. 
We know that pure nature easily acquires an alloy of rub- 
bish when reflected without selection or without a distant 
point of view. Therefore the painter will occupy exactly 
the same position in relation to sport as to any other 
material, and will be the more unhampered the freer he 
holds himself from the laws of sport. Sport will benefit 
the artist, but whether he will benefit sport is doubtful. 
It is an attempt to make use of a subject that has so far 
been systematically left alone, but it will only succeed if the 
painter gains something by it; sport will in any case turn 
its back on him. 

A few large wall-decorations had been commissioned. 
Waske has painted skating, Krauskopf and Jaeckel a boxing 
match, Heckendorf sailing, Fritsch swimming, Domscheit 
playing ball, Birkle hockey, Bato running; none of the 
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paintings is either better or worse than the rest. What 
do the painters see ? Biittner is amused by the throng in the 
gymnasium, Philipp Franck by the eternal motive of boys 
bathing, Finetti by the shimmer of the race-week, George 
Grosz by the muscles of the boxer Schmeling, Ernst 
Oppler by a fashionable tennis tournament, Paeschke by a 
swimming race through Berlin, Spiro by a still-life of 
sport implements, Rohricht by one of boxing gloves, 
Steinhardt by a boxer with his trainer, Trier by the little 
figures of a ski-ing expedition, Wollheim by a portrait of 
Nurmi, with which the sculptor Sintenis is also engaged, 
Zeller by the fixed gaze of the bicycle riders. 

It is always something colourful or linear that has been 
derived from the movement of sport, and it is from the 
setting of sport rather than sport itself. How splendid is 
the “ Former Master Adolf Wiegert,” a study of flesh by 
Charlotte Behrend! In Degner’s work the old little horses 
still perform their almost forgotten part. The show goes 
back a little in history, and we see Klinger’s once 
famous “Roller Skaters” and Menzel’s first admired 
studies of the high bicycles. Sculpture recedes very much 
into the background and shows much that is incomplete. 
A sportsman ought to write about it, and then it would be 
seen how little understanding he has as yet for this parade 
of sporting artists. I believe that in principle all the efforts 
to bring the spiritual world into closer contact with the 
world of sport will fail. They are too far apart. The 
sportsman has his head full of his training, the painter is 
full of imagination. And, although the horsemanship of 
the old days often aroused the best instincts in certain 
artists, the athletic sports of our own time will produce 
no other results on art than to increase the number of nudes 
and portraits. 

A second subject exhibition is on view at the same time 
in the Galerie Matthiesen : still-life in German and French 
painting since 1850. Consequently it is only a subsequent 
reconstruction according to subject. The still-life always 
signifies a quiet moment in the life of a painter, and it is 
possible to form a good idea of his style from it, though not 
better than from his other pictures. But, in comparison 
with sport, it is interesting to note that here the subject 
bore fruit because it emanated from the painter’s 
imagination, and the grouping of the objects before they 
become art is taken for granted. And, secondly, the sub- 
jects that were most in vogue at any given time were least 
cultivated by painters because they stood too near. Emil 
Waldmann has rightly pointed out that tulips, so fantas- 
tically beloved by the Dutch, scarcely ever appear in their 
still-life paintings. One dreams of that which is not real. 
The artist paints what he loves not in real life, but in the 
domain of art. We find flowers, animals, vegetables, or 
fruit, but also smoking appliances and books, and in 
Van Gogh’s picture even an antique torso. Leibl contents 
himself in one group with a hat and coat. Slevogt sings of 
strawberries and whipped cream. The painter’s vision 
animates form and colour. Schuch remains the full- 
blooded musician in the symphony of these small things. 
That which was still heavy in the hands of Courbet becomes 
transparent in Manet’s, light in tone in Cézanne’s, is 
reduced to planes by Matisse, is filled with solidity by 
Van Gogh, and perfumed by Renoir. E. R. Weiss arranges 
the things according to a formal scheme, Corinth allows 
their colour to run riot. Redon renders with enamel- 
like ornament what Derain groups in counter-rhythm and 
Picasso and the cubists reduce to mathematical philosophy. 
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If sport was movement, living Nature, which, smiling, 
turned its back to the painter, then still-life as “ nature 
morte ” is the artist’s refuge, his most docile, most obliging 
model. Painting was bound to be productive in this field 
without anyone having to set the subject. In the case of 
sport the subject was set, and painting was frightened by it. 

In the Victoriastrasse stands the magnificent palace 
which Emil Rathenau got Seidl to build for him shortly 
before the war—a quiet, noble piece of architecture 
with large halls and smaller rooms ‘with a delightful view 
over the garden and an elegant princely plan. This 
house has now been converted into one of the wonders 
of Berlin; indeed it is an enterprise that scarcely has its 
equal anywhere in the world. The well-known Frank- 
furt firm of antique dealers, J. and S. Goldschmidt and 
Co., which, together with other art dealers and antiquaries, 
has long since considered the advisability of a removal 
to Berlin, has bought the house and has arranged it as a 
sort of centre for antiques so that the objects produce 
a convincing effect, not only in themselves, but in relation 
to their setting. The valuable works of art have been 
arranged on broad lines, with the utmost taste, in an 
historical sequence that is partly like a museum, partly 
domestic, and the visitor is filled with a sensation of ease, 
a cultural contact, an intimate relationship, which is bound 
to have its results. What rare curiosities may be seen 
there! A large astronomical clock by Robin dating from 
Louis XVI, six Brussels tapestries representing Louis XV 
hunting, an entire suite of furniture covered with Aubusson 
tapestry, with an enormous carpet formerly belonging 
to the Tzar, old French choir stalls with ten seats, the 
most magnificent Italian furniture, bronzes and Maiolica, 
a number of fine old pieces of sculpture, pictures by 
Goya, Lucas Cranach, Boucher, and many others, so de- 
lightfully arranged that one almost feels the people who 
had used these things. Berlin has been enriched with 
quite a remarkable place of interest, a hopeful sign of her 
growing prosperity. 

As I am wandering about rather disconnectedly today, 
I pass from the new quarter of artistic wealth to the district 
of the older small antique-shops, the Liitzowstrasse, whither 
Neumann-Nierendorf has suddenly transplanted his very 
modern picture-shop, which is beginning to play a leading 
part in Berlin. His last exhibition is centred round the 
catchword : the new objectivity (neue Sachlichkeit). Every- 
body knows what that signifies—a return to matter, the 
delight in actuality, and the rejection of all artificial 
intervention. Well, it looks a little dry in these galleries, 
a little sober and prosaic. It is dangerous to set up this 
tendency as the fashion, because the subject will always 
exercise less fascination than the artist. But there are 
enough painters who bring in a personal note, and go 
beyond the system of pure metallic colour, or of paper 
existence, or of intentional unsentimentality. Otto Dix, 
materializing his portraits, and, for example, leaving 
Flechtheim’s face without any make-up, Ernst Fritsch 
subtracting his nudes, Karl Grozberg giving a firm basis 
to his houses, Alexander Kanoldt telling the truth in his 
still-life groups, or Mense preserving the gallery tone, 
Wilhelm Schmidt finding the cubic in Italian architecture, 
or Schrimpf placing his figure entirely unrelated—all 
this makes quite a good exhibition of a class of painters 
who are in themselves healthy. 

All of a sudden I find myself in the Municipal Opera 
to see a couple of old ballets, which have been produced 
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there with great pains and much taste. The dance mistress, 
Maudrik, has borrowed a few dancers, has trained her 
own corps well, and has done her best to combine choreo- 
graphic variety with the period style in a pleasant way. 
How much work is done at this opera house! They are 
giving Gluck’s “Don Juan” and Beethoven’s “Prometheus,” 
two works which have been unjustly forgotten, because 
their music far surpasses the convention, Gluck’s flowing 
in a touching old-fashioned melody, Beethoven’s not 
disguising the master’s colossal strength in dramatic rhythm, 
and introducing sweet and bitter lyric notes. It was a 
good piece of work, the technical problems of staging were 
perfectly solved, and one can only wish a hearty continuation. 

The next moment, may I be forgiven, I am watching 
two revues, which appear simultaneously as night per- 
formances. In the “ Komédie,” a delightful entertain- 
ment by Schiffer and Hollander, conceived as a menu, 
seasoned with actualities, accompanied by lively and 
popular music, entitled “ Was Sie Sollen,” a parody of 
Kiilz, Stresemann, Bliicher and a wonderful piece of 
nonsense : “‘ Since when does your grandmother blow a 
trumpet ? ” 

In the “ Renaissancetheater” the cabaret Boyer, 
headed by the author of Valencia, is on a visit from Paris. 
Torn from Montmartre, the effect is doubtful. France 
Martis, the soubrette, is the best. There are skits on 
various things, Briand and Stresemann appear here too, 
there is quarrelling, singing, joking, and Boyer as the 
conférencier holds it together with all the grace of the 
Parisian. It is called “ Tu verras Montmartre.” The 
music is a secondary consideration. 

In conclusion, I must relate quite another matter. 


The composer, Emanuel Moor, residing at Vevey, a plodder 
all his life, has invented, after thirty years’ work, a new 
type of piano, which the firm Pleyel has built for him in 
Paris. It was heard for the first time in Germany at the 
* Philharmonic.” The wife of the inventor, Winifred 
Christie, played it, and Schillings conducted the orchestra. 
She played a concerto by Beethoven and one by Liszt, 
and many solos, especially Bach. The success was enor- 
mous. The piano has two keyboards, the lower one placed 
in the usual manner, the upper one so that it is just an 
octave higher than the lower one. The lower one is 
extended back in such a way that one can easily play on 
both keyboards at once. Besides this there is a pedal 
that produces the independent coupling of the two octaves. 
It is therefore possible to combine easily the most varied 
keys without unduly stretching the hands, and also to 
increase the tone in the manner of the organ. The tone 
is splendid, though a little sharp as in all French pianos, 
and the mobility of the passages is stupendous. Will 
it be taken up? It is the application of modern technical 
mechanization to an instrument that is in itself primitive 
but has called into being so mighty a literature just because 
of the resistance of its primitive type. The literature 
is inseparably bound up with its form. All former attempts 
to facilitate the technique of the piano have not achieved 
popularity. The only hope is that now new works will 
be composed for this instrument, just as for the mechanical 
instruments. In any case it is an interesting problem, 
and will meet with lively discussion. The inventor, who 
met with only a certain benevolent indifference in Paris, 
is delighted with the passion with which his work was 
estimated and reviewed on the very first night in Germany. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE MODERN MOVEMENT IN ART. By R. H. WILENSKI. 
Faber and Gwyer.) 12s. 6d. net. 


On opening Mr. R. H. Wilenski’s book, “ The Modern 
Movement in Art,” it was a distinct surprise to find the 
first section entitled “ Religious and non-religious art.” 
Of all standpoints from which to start the study of con- 
temporary painting and sculpture I should have thought 
religion the least promising. 

In this section the author puts forward a theory. 
He maintains that ever since the disappearance of the idea 
of religious service as the reason for the existence of art, 
artists continually have sought the justification of their 
work in the idea of service to something else. He gives 
great importance to this idea of painters searching for a 
criterion, a justification: “In place of art justified by 
service to a religion they have sought to evolve an art 
justified by service to an idea of art itself.” This is an 
odd point to make at the very beginning of a book devoted 
to modern art. It is very difficult to be certain of anything 
in the realm of modern painting, but one of the few things 
that one can say with conviction about most modern 
painters is that they are not in the least troubled by the 
search for a justification of their work. Theories they have 
in plenty, but they are theories of their work itself, and not 
attempts to justify it. 

Nearly the whole of the book is an inquiry into the 
psychology of the modern painter. Mr. Wilenski is 
interested in the mental processes of artists. He likes to 
tell us what they were aiming at when they produced 


certain work, what theories made them treat certain 
subjects in a certain way. Everything the painter or the 
sculptor does is seen as the logical outcome of logical 
thought ; given certain ideals, certain results will follow. 

Personally I am inclined to doubt all such classification 
and to think that all really good artists paint first and 
theorize afterwards. Whatever one may say, the modern 
movement seems to have come into being chiefly because 
painters felt like painting in the way they did. One may 
try to gauge the psychological influences at work upon an 
individual or group of painters, but when one begins to 
dogmatize about the theories which a painter may or may 
not have had in his head before he painted certain pictures 
one is lost in a world of surmise and conjecture. 

Mr. Wilenski is a scientist who has wandered into the 
field of art. He has mapped out the field and divided it 
carefully into sections. His book is full of headings and 
sub-headings, 1’s and 2’s and (a)’s and (b)’s. It is a museum. 
There are rows of neat mahogany cases with elegant labels 
and beautiful glass fronts. Every now and then there is a 
little ball of camphor in a saucer. Everything is orderly 
and efficient, but there is a drawback, and the drawback 
is a serious one : painters cannot be catalogued like beetles. 
The artists will persist in crawling out of their compart- 
ments and getting into the wrong sections. Occasionally 
they have to be dealt with sharply by Mr. Wilenski and 
put back where they belong. 

The author knows a great deal about the artists, almost 
more, perhaps, than they know about themselves. He 
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is quite clear about the inspiration which prompts them to 
work, and, like a skilled physician, he can diagnose all their 
complaints. 

Sometimes, like a doctor’s prescription, he is hard to 
read. “ We all mechanically see things in much the same 
way; and the artist mechanically sees them much as we 
do. But each individual human being and each individual 
artist perceives differently; and the particular character of 
each individual’s perception and of each artist’s perceptions 
varies with each act of perception, though the general 
character of each individual’s perception is dictated by that 
which the individual or the artist desires to perceive; 
because the artist’s perception, like our own, is part of his 
individual adjustment to life.” 

Mr. Wilenski has set himself a difficult task. He 
condemns the attitude of the critic who merely records his 
own feelings in front of a picture. He points out that such 
criticism may give us an insight into the type of mind 
possessed by the critic, but will never give us a true idea 
of the picture itself. He then proceeds to elaborate his 
own method of criticism. In putting it into practice its 
disadvantages appear at once. The endeavour to classify 
scientifically the artists’ mental processes and to ignore 
those of the critic does not seem to lead much nearer to an 
appreciation of pictures than the reverse method. There 
seems to be a grasping at shadows, an attempt to measure 
shifting vapour with a foot-rule. When a critic limits 
himself to analysing and describing his own feelings we 
have at least something definite to go upon. When his 
method consists in more or less accurate conjectures as 
to the painter’s motives we are at sea. Two elements of 
uncertainty have been introduced in place of one. First, 
there is the doubt whether the right motive has been 
ascribed to the painter, and then there are the critic’s pre- 
conceived ideas to be taken into account. This book isin many 
ways an excellent argument in favour of Mr. Clive Bell’s 
method of criticism to which the author objects so strongly. 

All art, classical, architectural art as well as romantic, 
popular art, is primarily an appeal to the emotions. It must 
follow, therefore, that it is through the emotions we shall gain 
the clearest understanding ofa painter’s meaning. All discus- 
sion upon art criticism inevitably resolves itself into the same 
question : the effect upon oneself of a given work of art. 

In reading this book we know one thing for certain. 
Mr. Wilenski has been obliged to create for himself an 
elaborate theory for the purpose of enabling him to enjoy 
painting. I cannot help doubting whether all this inves- 
tigation of motives is really of assistance in appreciating 
art. Diversity of motive sometimes leads to similarity of 
results. ‘‘ The Young Girl” of Matisse, with its brilliant, 
quick summary of the plaid overcoat, reminds one forcibly 
of the best work of Chinese painters, but who shall say that 
the mental processes of the artists coincided at any point ? 
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To appreciate the best modern painting requires a 
more extended culture than to appreciate traditional work, 
but it also requires a greater simplicity of mind. The 
more one’s intellect is cumbered with theories and 
philosophies the less direct will be its response. 

The true artist seldom starts by building up a theory 
of the universe and his own relation to it before setting 
out to work. More often he blunders on and discovers 
himself gradually, discovering himself to himself inch by 
inch as one uncovers an ancient city buried in the sand. 

PETER SPENCER. 
THE SECRET MOUNTAIN, by KENNETH Morris: decorated 
by K. RoMNEY TOowNDROwW. Faber and Gwyer. 12s. 6d. net. 

This volume of ten short stories by an American writer 
stands well apart from the main current of imaginative 
American literature. In their manner they are suggestive 
of a phase in the Celtic movement which now seems a 
little old-fashioned. Their elaborate and somewhat 
archaistic style, their emphatic symbolism, smack some- 
what of yesterday. Remoteness remains the typical quality 
of the Celtic imagination, and it shows itself unmistakably 
enough in the younger masters of the high school such as 
James Joyce and Garvagh O’Duffy. But they achieve 
their effects in a different manner. Mr. Morris is content 
with what have become more conventional methods, with 
sentences that progress in a subdued splendour of glowing 
verbal imagery and with carefully wrought pictures of 
far-off places. Yet if the methods are conventional, they 
are informed with a real and living beauty. Mr. Morris 
sees with his own eyes and feels with his own heart. “ Var- 
glon Fflamlas, that was a slave in Babylon, dreamed a 
dream.” Thus begins the first story in the book, which 
gives it its name. It evokes at once the ghosts of many 
writers, living and dead, Fiona Macleod being well to the 
fore. But before its hero is crucified as a runaway slave, 
one is aware of a passionate sympathy piercing through 
the slow, impersonal movement of the narrative, and one 
begins to see that Mr. Morris, for all his absorption in 
Celtic models, has a point of view that is his own. This 
impression is heightened in the stories that follow. Red- 
Peach-Blossom Inlet is an astonishingly skilful example 
of his ability to combine symbolism and satire. His touch 
here is sure. The Celtic picturesqueness remains, but it 
is informed with a Latin sense of humour and with an 
almost Voltairean contempt for the great ones of the 
earth. One can hardly do justice to Mr. Morris within the 
limits of a paragraph. I have said enough to show that 
“The Secret Mountain” is well worth reading. The 
illustrations as such are rather disappointing: one can 
assert this without any derogation to the illustrator, who 
has at least produced some charming designs that add to the 
attractiveness of a beautifully produced book. 

H. E. WORTHAM. 


MUSIC OF THE MONTH 


By H. E. WORTHAM 


The “ Patriots’’? Growl.—When I open the 
“Times” in the mornings of this month of May and 
look to the day’s list of entertainments, I see under the 
heading of opera, which rightly is given precedence over 
its degenerate cousin the drama—for who shall compare 
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speech with song as a means for conveying the emotions 
of the human heart, and who does not know that music 
is the language of the angels ?—I see no less than four 
entries. This of itself is sufficiently astonishing for 
London, a city without grace, the Babylon of our times 
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which believes it can live without opera. And it is not 
without a symbolic significance that Covent Garden is 
last of the four. In sober fact this is due, I suppose, to 
the accident of the alphabet. The D’Oyly Carte Opera 
Company at Brixton, the operatic anthology which the 
British Opera Company has been presenting atthe Coliseum, 
and “‘ Cosi Fan Tutte ” at the Court Theatre, all come 
before Covent Garden. But some will see a poetic justice 
in the fact that these British productions rank above 
Covent Garden, which is European, international, cos- 
mopolitan—whichever you will. For there are patriots 
whom it irks to read that German or Italian singers have 
been engaged at the Royal Opera. Such people are not 
usually opera-goers themselves; that makes them all the 
more jealous of their privileges as Englishmen to grumble. 
So before the Covent Garden season began they found 
the excuse to indulge their proclivities apropos of the report 
that Miss Katharine Arkandy was the only English singer 
who had been engaged to sing a réle. It was not true. 
Quite a number of artists who count themselves as subjects 
of King George, amongst whom Mr. Norman Allin is 
pre-eminent, have already appeared in the casts of German 
operas, and we are promised a new British tenor—if one 
can so describe an Irish Catholic—in Mr. Tom Burke, who 
is to sing the Duke in “ Rigoletto.” The growls died down 
when it was pointed out that the facts which had caused 
them were not as stated, and the incident would have been 
hardly worth mentioning but for the fact that it drew an 
amusing letter to the “ Times ” from Dame Ethel Smyth, 
who protested against “‘ the impertinence, not to mention 
the hypocrisy, of dictating to the London Opera Syndicate 
as to the nationality of artists they saw fit to engage.” 


The Tradition of Grand Opera.—Yet it does 
indicate a frame of mind which, so long as it endures, is 
the best guarantee of our never having any opera of our 
own. In Germany and in Italy, even in France, they have 
always considered that the opera is a necessary part of 
civilized life. It is true that grand opera as an art form is at 
present under an eclipse. When I have seen Busoni’s “ Dr. 
Faustus ” at Frankfort at the end of June, I shall be better 
able to judge whether that master has succeeded in infusing 
the modern spirit into the terrific legend that music has 
paradoxically enshrined in the “ Faust ” of Gounod—a work 
which has had so many epithets hurled at it that I will 
add no more. But whatever else it may be, the mot juste is 
certainly not “ terrific.” In any case, it cannot be said 
that opera is a form to which the composer of today turns 
naturally for self-expression. On the other hand, the 
grand tradition that infuses ““ Der Rosenkavalier ” is very 
much alive in the opera houses of Germany and Italy, and 
it is that tradition which we must imbibe if we are to 
graft opera to the musical life of this country. One has 
only got to listen to the Ring performances which Bruno 
Walter has conducted at Covent Garden to realize how 
immeasurably superior they are, with all their imper- 
fections, to anything we can produce with only English 
singers. Even the lesser stars diffuse a light that glows 
with the traditions of an art which is regarded as an 
essential recreation for persons of culture. As for the 
prime donne such as Lotte Lehmann, Elisabeth Schumann, 
Leider, Onegin, and Olczewska, their singing is so fine, their 
mastery so complete, that one wonders whether there 
has ever been a season at Covent Garden when the 
soprano and contralto réles have been filled with such 


uniform excellence. It is clear we must have an international 
season if we are to retain any real standard. And if patriotic 
souls wish to take comfort to themselves, they can always 
bear in mind that the orchestra, which is the real hero of 
all Wagner’s music-dramas, is 100 per cent. British. 


Waégner’s Power.—One of the striking impressions 
of the Ring performances has been the manifestation of 
Wagner’s power to continue to hold and thrill us. By all 
the rules his reputation, which has been savagely assailed 
for the past quarter of a century, should be declining. 
Music has long been in reaction to the things that he 
stands for; and those operas of Strauss’s, which at their 
production were hailed as carrying on the Wagner tradi- 
tion, are now for practical purposes dead. Nevertheless, 
in spite of Debussy and Delius, in spite of the modernities 
to which Stravinsky and Bartok and others have accus- 
tomed us in the concert hall, Wagner’s empire over the 
public which patronizes opera remains supreme. He 
makes no concessions. We are constantly being told that 
this is a restless age, which must have what is called 
“snap ” in the entertainment put before it. Wagner has 
taken us to Covent Garden at five, even at four-thirty, and 
made us put on evening dress in the full blaze of early 
afternoon—with desolating effects on fair complexions. 
Yet the only complaints one has heard are from those 
whose dilatoriness has prevented them from getting seats 
—Wagnerites have at least learned the lesson that it is 
necessary for them to suffer with the rest of the world of 
gods and heroes, and they do so like philosophers. It is a 
tribute both to the genius of Wagner and to the civilizing 
effect of opera. Nor need one pay any attention to those 
who, seeing the bald heads and grey hairs in the stalls, 
assert that only the elderly and middle-aged sit at the 
Wagner shrine. Of course, the average age of the stall- 
holders is high because stalls cost twenty-five shillings, and 
it is one of youth’s charms that it is impecunious. If such 
scoffers had gone to the gallery, as I did one night, they 
would have had to change the premises of their argument, 
for a large proportion of the audience in that hot and 
exalted region consisted of those gracious young women 
to whom a Conservative Government, trusting to the 
innate good sense of the female, propose to give the vote. 


The Staging of the “ Ring.”’—The irritating thing 
is that the scoffers have a good deal of right on their side. 
The “ Ring” and “ Tristan” and “ Parsifal” are long. 
There is not a single one of these operas which, in a coldly 
critical light, would not seem to be the better for pruning. 
There is not a single hero except Hans Sachs (and we have 
had to lament his absence this year) who is neither a prig 
nor a bore. Some, like Parsifal, are both. What H. L. 
Mencken calls “ the mountebank is Wagner ” is never far 
to seek. His representational ideas of the theatre are 
admittedly those in which Beerbohm Tree was a greater 
master. His sentiment can give one a feeling of physical dis- 
comfort exceeding anything derived from the hardness of the 
gallery benches. Yet when one listens to the “ Ring,” whole 
and entire, one has to agree that Richard Wagner in his 
wisdom was right, and that it is only thus that we obtain 
the full cumulative effects of the greatest single work of 
art that any human brain has created—Wagner’s magni- 
loquence easily infects those who write about him. I 
agree with Dr. Borenius, who should have exerted his 
editorial prerogative and written himself on this subject 
instead of giving me the privilege of doing so, that the time 
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has come when we should scrap the 1870 notions of scenery 
and costumes for the “ Ring,” leaving Bayreuth as the 
repository of the Wagnerian gospel in its primitive purity. 
As a matter of fact, a good many people have played with 


the idea. Lovat Fraser before his death had wanted to 
attack the problem, and Mr. Oliver Bernard actually 
designed scenery for the “ Ring ” which the B.N.O.C. used 
at Covent Garden. This was a complete break away from 
the representational school. Everything was stark and hard 
and very modern. I seem to remember that Briinnhilde 
went to sleep amidst nobbly rocks that looked like those 
which existed in the mind of Leonardo. The experiment, 
however, was not very warmly received and, so far as I am 
aware, the B.N.O.C. have since gone back to the old style 
of mounting the “ Ring.” Anyhow, the question is one that 
urgently needs tackling. When someone has the courage 
to do so, I hope at the same time that the awful wigs will 
be swept away, that the women will be allowed to wear 
clothes which do some justice to the contours of the 
female form, and that the men will cease to look like over- 
dressed Vikings on a tourist poster. These are some of 
the things which the London Opera Syndicate should 
undertake before it hands over to others the task of setting 
grand opera in this country upon its feet—a task in which 
it has met with considerable success. 


Orchestra and Singers.—With success—in spite 
of a certain lack of initiative in the repertoire, but then as I 
said before the creative side of grand opera appears to be 
defunct, and we have to live in the past. It is not necessary 
for me to particularize the performances which have been 
recorded in the daily and weekly papers with a generosity 
that sometimes lacked candour. Not towards the singers 
—in the case of the women it is difficult not to appear 
hyperbolical. The orchestra in the “ Ring ” left a good deal 
to be desired. At the first “ Rheingold” there was an 
indecision of attack and roughness of tone on the part of 
the strings, and when the strings go on holiday the rest of 
the orchestra does not stay behind. “ Die Walkiire ” was 
better—the first act indeed was exceedingly good. In 
“ Siegfried ” and “ Gotterdammerung” there were bad 
spots, due more than once to the gentlemen who, when 
they decided to become professional musicians, chose the 
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horn as their instrument. Do horn-players ever regret 
afterwards the rashness of their choice ? The outstanding 
performance of the orchestra, I should say, was in “Fidelio,” 
and the house showed its appreciation of the finest thing 
in it, I mean “ Leonora No. 3,” in the manner that has 
become traditional at this opera, which is so rarely performed 
at Covent Garden, though the courageous Carl Rosa 
Company has made it familiar to our provincial audiences. 

If the orchestra has not on the whole been any better 
than it should, most of the singers whom we have learnt 
to admire in previous years have fully maintained their 
reputation. Frida Leider was a majestic Briinnhilde—I 
doubt whether Covent Garden has ever seen a finer—and 
Lotte Lehmann has sung with the same serenity and match- 
less grace. Marie Olczewska has imparted to every réle 
that flame-like quality, that tense passion which makes 
her one of the most interesting figures on the operatic 
stage today. Elisabeth Schumann has not been less 
exquisitely charming, and Delia Reinhardt to my mind 
sang the réle of Octavian better this year than two seasons 
ago. Sigrid Onegin, a newcomer, proved herself a con- 
tralto of the same class as Olczewska. When one can 
only mention such artists as Helene Wildbrunn, Goete 
Ljungberg and Lotte Schéne, it is evident that German 
opera has no lack today of first-rate prime donne. On the 
other hand, whilst there have been many admirable 
singers and artists amongst the baritones and basses, 
neither Melchior nor Laubenthal could be described as 
great tenors. Some say the race is extinct, but I rather 
believe that it has never existed as a race and that in 
“ Siegfried ” at least, Wagner has thrown an impossible 
burden upon his hero. If he lets himself go in the first 
act, he cannot stay the course, and if, on the other hand, the 
youthful Siegfried gives us the impression in the forging 
song that he is saving himself for the labours that are to 
come he plays havoc with our impressions of the gigantesque 
warrior who knows no fear and no fatigue. 

All of this amounts to the conclusion that a perfect 
performance of the “ Ring ” cannot be achieved in this world 
of baffling circumstance—a conclusion that was hardly worth 
making. But I have said enough to show that Wagner, 
in spite of this and everything else we can bring against 
him, is by no means a back number in the London of 1927. 


THE GRAMOPHONE WORLD 


By J. F. 


recordings should be played on an up-to-date gramo- 

phone which is able to reproduce their subtleties. 

This form of music is growing fast among music 
lovers, including even those who formerly found objection 
to the gramophone. It is as well that newcomers should 
be protected against inferior machines having high- 
sounding merits. The term “hand made” has little 
meaning beyond the fact that a machine has been handled. 
Mass production is not an evil, for it turns out much more 
highly-finished machines. There is no such thing as a 
hand-made sound-box for about 30s.; this is merely a 
foreign product with the name filed off. There is only 
one man I know of who has the necessary time and skill 
to make a hand-made machine, and he is well known to 
connoisseurs. His name and address I will give to any 


I: cannot too strongly be urged that the electrical 
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reader interested. For a commercial machine, such makes 
as “ Columbia ” and “ His Master’s Voice ” have secured 
a reputation for efficiency, and I would advise playing 
for safety by purchasing one of these makes as a first-class 
machine from stock. 


OPERATIC 


COLUMBIA are giving us some excellent, genuine Italian 
opera records. La Scala chorus and orchestra give the 
Chorus of Cigarette Girls (Carmen) and O Signore che del 
tetto natio (Lombardi—Verdi) (D. 1568, 4s. 6d.). Very 
finely produced are the original artists in Puccini’s last 
opera, Turandot: Merli (tenor) in Nessun Dorma and 
Non piangere lui (D. 1571, 4s. 6d.); and Scacciati (soprano) 
and Merli in Jn questa reggia (D. 1570, 4s. 6d.). I strongly 
recommend these authoritative records, which are splendid 
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in every way. John O’Sullivan (tenor) sings two arias 
from I] Trovatore—Ah, si ben mio and Di quella pira 
(D. 1573, 4s. 6d.). The above artists are engaged for 
Covent Garden. Gertrude Johnson is hardly flexible 
enough for the Waltz Song from Gounod’s Romeo et 
Juliette and the Fewel Song from Faust; singer and orchestra 
are nicely balanced (9193, 4s. 6d.). There is a fine record 
of Stabile, Venturini, Nessi, and La Scala Chorus and 
Orchestra in Brindisi from Verdi’s great opera, Otello. 
The reverse side contains Stabile and chorus in the Te Deum 
from La Tosca (L. 1969, 6s. 6d.). 

H.M.V. send three records by great operatic artists : 
Elisabeth Schumann sings divinely in Mozart—Deh, vieni 
(Figaro) and L’Amerd sard costante (Il Re Pastore) 
(DB. 1011, 8s. 6d.). The splendid Maria Jeritza gives 
Agatha’s Prayer, in two parts, from Weber’s Der Frei- 
schiitz, a rather neglected opera, despite its fine music 
(DB. 982, 8s. 6d.). These records are exquisitely repro- 
duced. Thirdly, there is Fernand Ansseau, surely one of 
the greatest artists among tenors, and unsurpassed in 
French opera. He sings the Salut! tombeau and Ah, 
léve-toi, Soleil, from Gounod’s fine Roméo et Juliette 
(DB. 951, 8s. 6d.). This is also a fine record, although a 
little inclined to shrillness on some machines. 


ORCHESTRAL 

H.M.V. send two sets of records played by the Royal 
Opera Orchestra, Covent Garden. Eugene Goossens 
conducts in the L’Arlesienne Suite (Bizet), giving a truly 
French crispness to the music (C. 1319-20, 9s.). Dr. 
Malcolm Sargent gives the old William Tell overture, and 
this is surely the best gramophone performance of the 
famous piece (B. 2437-38, 6s.). The foregoing are ex- 
cellent concert-hall performances, reproducing with a 
marked freedom from the old fault of too much echo. 
PARLOPHONE send the Good Friday Music from Parsifal, 
played by the Berlin State Opera Orchestra, conducted by 
Siegfried Wagner, who really does find the mystic beauty 
of the music (E. 10543-44, 9s.). The same orchestra, 
under George Széll, gives what must be the finest gramo- 
phone performance of Beethoven’s Leonora No. 3. It is 
full of fire and mastery of the orchestra. The reproduction 
gives splendid strings, wood-wind, and horn, with trumpets 
a trifle less successful (E. 10545-46, 9s.). 


CHORAL 
COLUMBIA merit our best thanks for giving us some of 
Elgar’s The Apostles so beautifully performed by Labbette, 


ART NEWS 


The Royal Academy : A Few Comments. 


A detailed notice of the Royal Academy Exhibition is 
in these “ Notes” neither possible nor necessary. A few 
observations by way of comment will, however, not be 
out of place. With Sir Frank Dicksee, Mr. Cadogan 
Cowper, Mr. Charles Ricketts, Mr. Walter Sickert, Mr. 
Walter Bayes and Mrs. Dod Procter all hanging peacefully, 
as it were, on the same walls, it is difficult to say just what 
the Royal Academy stands for. Difficult as it may be to 
put a name to its standard, the standard can at least be 
felt. Whether the advanced painters and critics like it 
or not, all the artists represented in Burlington House 


Williams, Eisdell, Noble, Easton, and the Hallé chorus 
and orchestra, conducted by Sir Hamilton Harty. The 
extract given is By the Wayside, which contains the re- 
citing of the Beatitudes. I hope that every support will 
be given to this record, which gives an aspect of Elgar 
almost untouched by the gramophone (L. 1968, 6s. 6d.). 
The Sheffield Choir sing In this hour of softened splendour 
(Pinsuti) and Italian Salad—A Musical Fest, in both of 
which the choir are better than the music (9194, 4s. 6d.). 


VOCAL 

COLUMBIA. The Salisbury Singers in O Hush Thee, 
My Baby (Sullivan) and O Peaceful Night (E. German) are 
pleasingly reproduced (4298, 3s.). Community singing 
records are interesting if we join the thousands of voices 
reproduced by the gramophone. ohn Brown’s Body; 
Home, Sweet Home; Hullabaloo-Balay are on 4291, 35S. 
Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes and the Aberystwyth 
hymn are on 4290, 3s. H.M.V. send a lovely record of Anne 
Thursfield singing L’heure exquise (Hahn) and Clair de 
Lune (Fauré) (E. 452, 4s. 6d.). : 


INSTRUMENTAL 

COLUMBIA. Jean Lensen’s orchestra play an unfamiliar 
piece by Rubinstein, Toreador et Andalouse, Op. 123; 
also Milenka by Block (4293, 3s.). Cinema organs include 
those of Shepherd’s Bush Pavilion (Poet and Peasant, 4318, 
3s.); and Elite Super, Wimbledon (a Christie Unit organ), 
giving Intermezzo in C (Coleridge-Taylor) and Hungarian 
Dance, No. 5 (Brahms) on 4319, 3s.; and Poem (Fibich) 
and March from Sigurd Jorsalfar (Grieg) on 4320, 3s. 
They are hardly successful in any way. 

H.M.V. have published Chopin’s Funeral March 
sonata, as played by Arthur de Greef. The piano tone is 
quite good (D. 1220-22, 19s. 6d.). Alfredo Rode gives a 
fine display of violin fireworks in La Clochette (Paganini) 
and Goblin’s Dance (Bazzini) (B. 2536, 3s.). Herbert 
Dawson’s organ playing in Meditation (D’Evry) at St. Mar- 
garet’s, Westminster, and Toccata (Dubois) at Kingsway 
Hall, furnishes one of the best organ records I have 
heard (C. 1321, 4s. 6d.). PARLOPHONE give a less successful 
organ reproduction, but finer music in their record of 
Mr. D’Evry playing Bach’s chorale prelude, Blessed Jesus, 
and Fugue in G at Brompton Oratory (E. 10551, 4s. 6d.). 
The charming waltzes, played in best Continental style 
by the Dajos Bela String Orchestra, should not be missed. 
This month Gold and Silver (Lehar) and Goldregen 
(Waldteufel) are given (E. 10547, 4s. 6d.). 


AND NOTES 


can paint—in the sense in which one may assume that 
they all cam speak the King’s English; they can all make 
themselves plainly understood. The fact that one may 
not like what some of them have to say, or detest the way 
in which they have said it, is another matter. I, for example, 
can hardly bring myself to “listen” to Mr. Cadogan 
Cowper’s “ elocution,” and this year Mr. Russell Flint’s 
“ballads ” displease me intensely; but I would not, for 
a moment, pretend that they cannot express themselves ; 
in other words, that they cannot paint. On the other 
hand : greatly as I admire Mrs. Dod Procter’s “ recitation,” 
her clear and powerful “ voice,” I am not amongst those 
who believe she has delivered a very great message. 
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difference between “ elocution” and “ evangel.” Such 
blindness would necessarily lead to misjudgments. Mr. 
Ernest Procter, for example, has tried to say infinitely 
more with his “ Sleep” than Mrs. Procter with her 
“ Morning.” There is a similarity of “ elocution,” but 
the husband has failed only because he tried to say so much 
more. In point of fact, his “ Judgment of Paris,” in 
which he has worried less about the novelty of diction, 
is one of the best pictures in the present Academy; it 
has vision, invention, design and colour. One can, 
without difficulty, imagine an architectural setting of 
ebony, ivory and purple which this “ decoration ”— 
expressly so-called—would make a magnificent integral 
part. Other decorations are Mr. Greiffenhagen’s “ Pool 
of Bethesda,” Mr. Harry Morley’s “ Danae,” and Mr. 
Walter Bayes’s “ Frothblowers.” Mr. Harry Morley 
would not appear to be quite certain whether this—or his 
other pictures for that matter—should be regarded as 
“ decorations” or not. Mr. Greiffenhagen’s “ Bethesda ” 
leaves no doubt in that respect, and his “ message ” is 
infinitely above any of the others—it is the most moving 
subject in the exhibition—but his insistence on the isolated 
blue and red patches seems to me to spoil his “ elocution.” 
Mr. Bayes’s painting is too much of an argument—he has 
even argued one of his “‘ Frothblower’s ” hind legs off— 
but, like all this artist’s argumentative work, it is full of 
good stuff. Almost at the opposite pole of this kind of 
expression is Mr. Glyn Philpot’s “ Mrs. Henry Mond,” 
one of the most sensitive and perfectly conceived and 
executed paintings in this year’s Academy. It has three 
distinct merits which are but seldom found together in a 
single work : it is, or at least appears to be, a good likeness, 
a fine easel-picture, and it would make a good decoration. 
Again, Mr. Walter Sickert’s “ St. Valérie en Caux,” and 
“Three Herrings,” have very little in common with the 
pictures mentioned so far; yet no “sensible” person 
would deny that they are great little works. Why. one 
should be moved by a red shop-front and three fishes on 
a plate would take long to explain, and even then one might 
not succeed; but those who “ cannot see it” and would 
like to find out should examine these pictures once more— 
including their frames. Not that the frames as such 
matter, but they are what they should be: an integral 
part of the design. From Sickert’s “ Herrings” we go 
to Mr. Meredith Frampton’s “ Still-life.’ Once more 
something very different confronts us, very different but 
not greatly inferior. It is, like Mrs. Procter’s painting, 
new in “ elocution,” but it lacks the nonchalance, born of 
mastery, in its technique. To point to its virtues in respect 
of form, colour, design and quality of paint will perhaps 
not help much, but comparison with other still-lifes 
painted in the more orthodox manner (and of which there 
are here an especially great number of good examples) 
will prove that it has that “ something ” which lifts it 
above the average. This “ something,” which one may 
perhaps call “ style,” as surely raises Mr. P. H. Padwick’s, 
Mr. Algernon Newton’s and Mr. Bertram Nichols’s 
landscapes likewise considerably above the average, though 
Mr. Newton—except in his “ Clouds”—is not quite so 
successful as last year. Another outstanding painting 
is Mr. Miguel Mackinlay’s “ Bath.” It deserves a better 
place than it has got, since it is hardly less “ new in 
elocution ”—for the Academy—than Mrs. Procter’s work : 
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The pleasure one may derive from the means of expres- 
sion must not blind one to the fact that there is a 


perhaps the subject was not treated with sufficient sen- 
timentality—how differently would not the late Mr. Fred 
Morgan, of nineteenth-century fame, have handled it !— 
but comparison of this kind of painting with its immediate 
neighbours in this room will give an ocular demonstration 
of its merits in respect of “ elocution.” If space permitted, 
one could single out a quite considerable number of 
successes, even amongst the purely orthodox works in 
this year’s show. Amongst the sculpture there are also 
several notable pieces (e.g. by Henry Poole, William 
McMillan, Reid Dick, Charles Wheeler, Nicholson Babb, 
and not forgetting the quite orthodox but very excellent 
“ Archdeacon Buckley” by Sir W. Goscombe John). 
The point I wish to make, however, is that although the 
Academy must necessarily discourage tentative work— 
otherwise it ceases to function as an academic body— 
the presence of a standard makes improvement in “ elocu- 
tion ” possible, though it can have no legitimate influence 
on the “ message.” For such reasons, for instance, Mrs. 
Laura Knight’s Degas-ism, “ Dressing for the Ballet,” 
had to be admitted because it is well, even very well, 
done ; but the message itself is a mere statement of prosaic 
and uninteresting facts. On the other hand, Mr. Frank 
O. Salisbury, whose elocution is ordinarily purely rhetorical, 
has this year sent two pictures which are in their different 
ways a great improvement. His circular portrait group 
of three young Indian ladies is an ingenious composition, 
the portraiture which renders psychological truths could 
not be bettered, and the quality of paint is distinguished. 
“The Enchanted Road ”—a view of a toad in motor 
headlights—is, in spite of certain defects in design, a 
departure in a new and better direction. 

To sum up, Academies may or may not be undesirable 
institutions—but the Royal Academy is far from being 
the worst of its kind. 


The “ Daily Mail’s” Purchase. 


The “ Daily Mail ” is to be congratulated on its pur- 
chase of Mrs. Dod Procter’s admirable piece of painting, 
“‘ Morning,” from this year’s Academy, and on the use it 
intends to make of the picture which is to be shown in 
the provinces before it is permanently hung in the Tate 
Gallery. One really hardly knows what to admire more : 
the spirit which prompted the “ Daily Mail,” or the 
improvement in the taste of the public which made the 
purchase of such a picture a sound proposition for a great 
newspaper. 


Henry Lamb Exhibition at the Leicester Gallery. 


This one-man’s show disappoints probably because 
one has such a great opinion of Henry Lamb. There are 
only three pictures of first-rate importance here. “ Darsie 
Japp and Family ” and “ The Tea Party ”—both painted 
last year—and one other. The first is a picture rather in 
the impressionist manner ; that is to say, much more loosely 
painted than is usual with this artist. It is a good picture 
but hardly exciting. “‘ The Tea Party,” on the other 
hand, is tremendously exciting—physically. 

No one looking down upon a vast oval of a red and 
pink check “field” could help being stirred in that 
sense; nor is the excitement lessened when one realizes 
that this enormous expanse is a cloth on a table, in a room 
“‘ with a view ” studded here and there with the members 
of the tea party. The painting of the tablecloth is 
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MORNING 
By Mrs. Dod Procter 


masterly—so is that of the view through the window— 
but taken as a whole and seriously, isn’t it rather silly ? 
Perhaps it’s not meant to be taken seriously, in which case 
the humour seems to me rather strained as it would be 
on a stretcher that must measure six feet by four at least. 
Mr. Lamb does indulge in such facetiz, witness his 
“ Self-portrait” in which the design, admirable in itself, 
is more clearly distinguishable than the sitter, and the 
“ Winter ” : two strictly opposite groups of people with 
the kitchen grate dividing them—an admirable bit of 
colour composition, but also rather “ quaint,” to put it 
kindly. There are other things to prove that Mr. Lamb 
is a good painter; for example, “ Fruits, Paradise Street, 
Poole ” (of 1922), “‘ Red Dahlias,” Nos. 1 and 2 (1926), 
and the “ Yellow Dahlias,” No. 2 (1925), also a portrait 
of “Robin John” (1924), and the “ Roofs of Poole ” 
of the same year. It seems to me, however, probable 
that his really most important picture here is the town 
scene, “ Football Edition” (1926), which is intensely 
original in conception as well as in execution, and has 
both subject interest and zsthetic merit. 


Paul Helleu Exhibition at the Leicester Gallery. 


One cannot help being struck with the fact that the 
end of the nineteenth century—the fin de siécle—was 
responsible for a great deal of flimsiness in art—a super- 
ficial cleverness that rested on unstable foundations. 
Painters like Boldini and even Sargent, though his foun- 
dations were sounder, may stand as examples of this kind 
of painting, and Helleu of this kind of draughtsmanship 
(Sargent’s draughtsmanship rather than his painting gives 
him away). They called Helleu in Paris, I am told, “ Le 
Watteau a Vapeur,” a witticism that implies a very sound 
criticism. Helleu has the same flair for the Parisienne 
a la mode of his era as Watteau had of his panniered con- 


temporaries, but, unlike the Walloon, he lacked substance, 
was without that analytic and executive soundness which 
makes the slightest drawing of the Rococo artist a master- 
piece. Helleu began better than he ended; compare, for 
example, No. 10 with No. 47. Success was his enemy. 
Nevertheless, he will always fill a small niche in the Temple 
of French Art, because, at his best, he was both original 
and “ elegant.” 


Watercolours and Drawings by Eric Gill and David Fones 
at the St. George’s Gallery. 


Mr. Eric Gill’s exquisite draughtsmanship was duly to 
be admired in this exhibition, though one cannot help 
regretting his inability to avoid certain unnecessary details 
which he stresses at the expense of the rest of the figure. 

Mr. David Jones is likewise a distinct personality, a 
highly individual artist whose landscapes are on the 
borderline of abstraction and decoration. “ August 
Garden ” (6), “ Backs and Fronts, S.E.4,” and “ The Dog 
on the Sofa” (15)—who, however, is less pictorially 
important than the red vase on the table—are amongst the 
watercolours one would like to possess, and keep, along 
with Mr. Gill’s drawings, in a portfolio for occasional 
inspection. 


Irish Artists at the Fine Art Society. 


Perhaps the most truly Irish exhibit in this collection 
of Irish art are the paper figurines by Miss Kitty Evershed ; 
they are humorous, witty, and irresponsible—three of the 
more amiable of the Irish characteristics. “ Dancer 
Resting ” is a little masterpiece. The “ nine bean rows ” 
school is well represented in the landscapes by Paul Henry, 
Humbert Craig, and E. C. Lawrenson, and in Grace 
Henry’s “ Irish Village” and “ Irish Cottage” scenes. 
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Ireland of Fact nearer to us. The rest of the pictures 
are, perhaps, less typically national. The greatest of 
Irish painters living—Jack B. Yeats—is, unfortunately, 
not represented. 


Leon Bakst Memorial Exhibition at the Fine Art Society. 


The occasion for this exhibition is somewhat doubrful. 
Bakst died two and a-half years ago : the unsigned preface 
speaks of him as still living. The exhibition gives only 
an imperfect idea of this artist’s work and significance, 
but there are a few nice drawings such as “ Pierrot 4 la 
Poupée ” (79) for the Boutique Fantasque, two excellent 
portrait drawings (83 and 84) of “André Bely” and 
“Louis Thomas,” two fine sanguine studies of nudes 
(95 and 96), and a number of Panneaux Décoratifs (55-61), 
of which some show him to have been inspired notably 
by two Gustaves: viz. Moreau and Doré!! But the 
exhibition gives too much of the impression of a side 
show to be regarded as a “‘ memorial.” 


Deerstalking : Watercolour Drawings by H. Frank Wallace 
at the Greatorex Galleries. 


Mr. Frank Wallace knows all about deerstalking from 
the practical point of view, having not only done it but 
written about it as well : in addition to this he is obviously 
a draughtsman of considerable ability. His pictures, 
therefore, will of necessity appeal to all who follow this 
sport; and quite a few—such as “ His First Winter” (2), 
“ His Last Winter ” (6), “‘ A Gleam of Sunlight—Kintail ” 
(14), and “ The Breath of Winter ” (25), a stag roaring 
in a winter landscape—will even interest “us others.” 
Generally speaking, however, the artist does not conceal 
the fact that he is more interested in the scene as an 
incident in the sport than as the subject for a picture. 


The Redfern Gallery : English Scenes by A. B. Knapp- 
Fisher, F.R.I.B.A., and Tom Nash’s Watercolours, Oils and 
Drawings. 

Mr. A. B. Knapp-Fisher is a F.R.I.B.A., a qualification 
which necessarily, one feels, affects his way of painting 
watercolours. Practically the only “ pictorial” drawing 
here is “ Under the Trees—Kensington Gardens ” (17). 
This incidentally has lights and shadows. All the other 
drawings, done with the neatness of the architectural 
draughtsman and therefore attractive, lack their full 
qualification as independent works of art, because they 
are not studied in the degrees of light and shade. Where 
the whole drawing is a simple tone, such as the grey 
“ Swanage—The Old Town” (7 and 19) or the brown 
“ Abingdon Bridge” (15), the effect is zsthetically more 
satisfying. 

I am told that Mr. Tom Nash is “no relation ” to 
Messrs. Paul or John Nash. He is quite obviously a 
relation to Messrs. Stanley and Gilbert Spencer, zsthetically 
speaking, but whether it is he who laid their egg or they 
who laid his, I am not prepared to say. At all events 
Mr. Nash’s work makes it pretty clear that Mr. Stanley 


Spencer is not quite the anchorite he has been made out 
to be. 
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With Enraght Mooney’s “ Tinker” and George W. 
Russell’s—i.e. A&’s—“* Dancers ” we approach the Ireland 
of Fiction, whilst Sir John Lavery’s “ Kingdom of Kerry ” 
and “ The Dublin Horse Show,” both greater works of 
art than he is known by at Burlington House, bring the 


..Mr. Nash’s treatment of the scenes of the New Testa- 
ment is simply ridiculous, which is an enormous pity, 
because” he has’ a capital and original sense of design. 
Equally it is a pity that he favours the “ stove-pipe ” or 
“ Robot ” convention in the drawing of his figures—his 
design is good not because of, but in spite of, such defor- 
mations. Such a painting as “ Hop Pickers ” (35), with 
its rhythm, flatness and warmth of colour, proves him to 
be a mural decorator of great potentialities. He ought 
to be employed decorating canteens and other large 
rooms, used by our factory “ hands,” and so prevent them 
from losing the use of their heads. Someone ought to 
talk to “‘ Sir Joseph ” about it. 


Mr. Lee-Hankey’s Exhibition at Messrs. Tooth’s. 


There is a certain resemblance to the compositioned 
formule of Mr. Brangwyn in several of Mr. Lee-Hankey’s 
oil paintings, notably in the two “ Building the Bridge, 
Etaples” (8 and 10), and “ The Arrival of the Boats, 
Etaples ” (12), but his colour schemes are paler. ““The 
New Sock” (29), in which especially the mother is well 
painted, reminds one more of the style and subjects of his 
watercolours and colourprints with which he made his 
reputation. So does the Corotesque “ Summer Moon” ; 
but in “ The Trio,” a picture of the three ages of woman, 
there is an unexpected acerbity of diction which makes one 
think of Flemish primitives. It is one of his best pictures 
here. His flower paintings, particularly the “ Blue Pot,” 
and his watercolours of which “ The Market, Paris Plage ” 
is the best, are also attractive in a more superficial manner. 
The drawings of nudes, however, suffer too much from a 
want of concentration, or rather penetration. 


The Warren Gallery, Maddox Street. 


Another new gallery—the Warren Gallery—at 39a 
Maddox Street, owned by Miss Dorothy Warren, intends, 
alongside of the art of the past, and well-established 
modern talent, to give prominence to young artists 
about to make their mark. The inaugural exhibition 
is devoted to watercolour and oil paintings by Paul Nash 
and oil paintings by Adrian Daintrey. Mr. Nash’s new 
watercolours are, more strictly speaking, paintings, and not 
as hitherto drawings. The exhibition, which at the time 
of going to press was not yet ready, nevertheless confirms 
one’s opinion that he is one of the most English, most 
individual and sensitive of our younger artists. Mr. 
Daintrey’s work, which is new to me, is intensely virile, 
but less typically English. It suggests affinities with 
Marquet, and is remarkable for the sense of space and of 
pattern achieved without having recourse to abstractions. 


The Senefelder Club at the Twenty-One Gallery. 


The trouble with lithography is a curious one. The 
lithographic technique is, fundamentally, so simple, that 
it may be said to be non-existent. You merely have to 
draw (or paint) on the stone. If you cannot draw, your 
drawing will look no better when it is printed, and if you 
cannot draw superlatively well you cannot expect to 
produce a good lithograph. Furthermore, drawing super- 
latively well is not to be compared with drawing accurately ; 
it means drawing with style. Amongst the artists whose 
drawings have style are Frank Brangwyn, Charles Shannon, 
Spencer Pryse, A. S. Hartrick, John Copley, and Ethel 
Gabain. They are all good lithographers. Mr. Brangwyn 
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By Paul Nash 


and Mr. Shannon unfortunately do not exhibit this year. 
Mr. Pryse and Mr. Hartrick generally complicate their 
task by the introduction of colour, but though I myself 
have had a finger in the pie of encouraging this practice 
in this country, I am no longer sure that it is as admirable 
as its theory. Both Mr. Hartrick’s “ Bellringers ” and 
Mr. Pryse’s “ After the Swim ” kere seem to me to lose 
rather than gain by the colour scheme—admirable though 
they are as drawings. Mr. John Copley’s “ Group of 
Actors” and Mrs. Ethel Gabain’s “ Three Ships” are 
conspicuously successful in their simple black-and-white. 
Other lithographs, though not “ great,” are worth noting, 
amongst them: “ Brandon Bridge” by J. C. Goodchild, 
“Ebury Square” by Esmé Curry, “ Crossing a London 
Street” by S. Bonham-Carter—this is gayer and more 
amusing in its colour version than in the black-and-white. 
Miss Janes’s “‘ Le Frutte Vendole ” suffers rather as a 
colour-print from the artist’s desire to be more realistic, 
especially in the half-tones of her architecture, than there 
is any need to be. Other good prints are by C. O. 
Woodbury, G. Butler, W. P. Robins, and Edna Clark Hall. 


The Imperial Gallery of Art—Imperial Institute. 


The Imperial Gallery of Art at the Imperial Institute 
“was brought about by the co-operation of the Board of 
Governors of the Imperial Institute, the Royal Com- 
missioners for the Exhibition of 1851, and the Council of 
the British School at Rome, and through the munificence 
of Sir Joseph Duveen . . .” according to the introduction 
to the catalogue. It cannot be said that the constitution 
of this body or the exhibition itself, for that matter, makes 
the object of the enterprise particularly clear. As “a 
centre for the exhibition of the works of contemporary 
artists throughout the Empire ” it is obviously much too 
small, and consequently as a means of helping living British 
artists quite inadequate. It is still more so if it is intended 
to demonstrate urbi et orbi what the British Empire has 
to contribute in the way of art: at least, one hopes so! 


and Notes 


Having marked the catalogue in the first 
instance, without referring to the names of the 
artists, one perchance discovers, as I have done, 
that scarcely any of the “ Empire artists ” 
come in for notice. This being a discovery 
made “ after the event” cannot possibly be 
due to prejudice. The inference is: either 
that one’s judgment is valueless, or that the 
Colonies are not well represented, or that 
they are not as yet up to the standard of 
the Mother Country. The reader may take 
his. choice. Even in the selection of the 
works of the artists at home there are some 
notable omissions ; and why—if the purpose 
is to help the artists—include things that are 
not for sale? However, there are a number 
of notable works here, but, as the exhibition 
will be closed by the time these lines appear, 
mention of names and titles must suffice. 
“Jenny as Infanta,” by William -Nicholson, 
must head the list as perhaps the best bit 
of sheer painting in oil; next to it 
Dod Procter’s “Nude” for very nearly 
the same reason, in an opposite conception 
of technique ; next, a little “ Sketch for 
a Still-life,’ by P. Brooker, remarkable on 
account of its composition and colour; 
Vivian Forbes’s “Knowledge and _ Life,” 


next, 
likewise notable on account of its monumental design. 


Other good things are Glyn Philpot’s 


“ Penelope,” 
Charles Shannon’s “ Miriam,” W. 


Rothenstein’s 
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Apollo: 


“Colonel Lawrence,” A. K. Lawrence’s “ italian 
Peasant Woman,” Charles Ginner’s ““ Wood Scene, Hamp- 
stead Heath,” Roger Fry’s “ Deserted Mas,” W. T. 
Mornington’s “ Piediluco,” John Nash’s “ Path through 
the Wood”; and that strange landscape, “ SS. Trinita,” 
by Winifred Knights, which for all its astonishing merits 
is nevertheless, one feels, a little like the “ curate’s egg.” 
Amongst the drawings and prints, A. S. Hartrick’s 
“ Portrait ” (a lithograph in colour), “ Common Objects ” 
(a wood engraving) by John Nash, “ The Mirror ” (another 
wood engraving) by F. C. Medworth, “ Woodman 
Resting ” (an etching) by John Austin, “A Spanish 
Good Friday” (a dry-point) by Muirhead Bone, and 
Stephen Gooden’s “ Illustration to the Brook Kerith ” 
(a line engraving), call for special mention. Amongst 
the sculpture: John Skeaping’s “Roe Deer,” Herbert 
Palliser’s “ Pelican,” A. F. Hardiman’s “ Portrait of 
an Athlete,” James Woodford’s “ Italian Madonna,” 
and, last but not least, a Colonial work, “ Indian 
Women, Caughnawaga,” by M. A. Suzor-Coli (Canada), 
are not to be overlooked. 

It is to be hoped that this co-operative scheme will 
find in time a more adequate extension of its aims. 


The Chenil Gallery. 


Mr. C. R. W. Nevinson’s “ City of Fantastic Night ” 
(116), though hung in an unimportant position, seemed to 
me by far the most interesting picture here, as well as one 
of the best he has ever painted. It is evidently a view 
of New York skyscrapers by night, and the artist conveys 
what one imagines were his emotions face to face with the 
scene, not only successfully but with very considerable 
power. Another badly “hung” artist is Mr. Alfred 
Wolmack, whose still-life “A Pot of Leaves” (1), and 
“The Potter” (12) have unusual merit—the former is 
an especially beautiful choral of sonorous colour. Mr. 
George Belcher’s two very similar still-life groups, “ An 
Old Ship” (1a and 11), are delightful renderings of old 
prints and bric-a-brac with the right old-world feeling 
about them. Amongst other contributors of interesting 
works may be mentioned: J. D. Ferguson (2 and 3a), 
J. Kynnersly Kirby (22), Duncan Grant (36), Harold 
Harvey (56), George Sheringham (57), P. H. Jowett (66), 
P. H. Padwick (84), H. Bishop (88), Walter Bayes (90), 
Ethel Walker (107), Fred. Whiting (241), and Charles 
Wheeler (261); also the woodcuts by Anton Lock (228 
and 239). Mr. Sava has tried to startle the world with a 
sculptured “‘ Grand Guignol ” which he calls “ Relic ”— 
but the abstractions in the modelling of the head contradict 
the gruesome and fantastic realism of the figure. His 
** Miss Edith Sitwell ’’ (16) is much sounder art. Abrasha 
Lozoff’s tree-trunk “ Madonna and Child” (1) is im- 
pressive. On the first floor are some thirty-odd French 
pictures by great names: Marchand, Renoir, Matisse, 
Friesz, Braque, Derain, etc., but only a few of them, such 
as the “ Jetée au Havre ” (23) by Camille Pissarro, “ La 
Citadelle ” (9) by Henri Matisse, and the “ Still-life ” (38) 
by Derain, are specially noteworthy. 


Professor Dr. Milch’s Exhibition at the Abbey Gallery. 


Professor Dr. Eugene Milch’s exhibition is of consider- 
able interest. His paintings, both in watercolours and oils, do 
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not reveal their attraction immediately. He has a curiously 
calligraphic method of putting on his paint which reminds 
one of a lecturer’s graphic demonstration on the black- 
board. The result of this method is surprisingly intimate 
and convincing. He seems to fell us what he has seen in 
Greece, in Rome, or in his native Stockholm, and his 
summary ocular demonstrations make us feel that we know 
exactly what these places look like. His original size 
copy of the famous Stockholm Rembrandt is an excellent 
interpretation, and the exhibition is well worth a visit on 
that account alone. 


Watercolour Drawings and Etchings by C. R. W. Nevinson 
at the Lefévre Galleries. 


Mr. Nevinson complains in the preface to his catalogue 
that he is not called MacNevin, but if he were it would 
probably not help him, since his etchings have not that 
absence of humour, or lack of esprit, which is apparently 
the conditio sine qua non of success. Mr. Nevinson’s 
etchings are, for the most part, spirited, and often full 
of colour; “ Marlow” (36), “ Sévres” (39), are par- 
ticularly brilliant in that respect. Such etchings or, rather, 
drypoints as “ Ebb Tide ” or “ Under the Elevated ” (18) 
are good examples of his sense sentiment and of pattern. 
Until we have a public that is willing to reject type in 
favour of individuality men like Mr. Nevinson are 
likely to have a bad time of it. Such watercolours of 
his as “3 am. New York,” “The Night Drive,” 
“Morning Sun on the Seine,” or “Any French 
Road,” with their associative interest and no conspicuous 
“ism,” are likely to bring him the form of recognition he 
covets. 


HERBERT FURST. 


Dr. Max F. Friedlander. 


On June 5 Dr. Max J. Friedlander will be sixty. The 
achievement of Dr. Friedlander—notably as the leading 
authority on the early Flemish school—is familiar to all 
who take an interest in the study of the art of the past; 
and APOLLO would like to add its voice to the many from 
near and far which are wishing him many happy returns 
of the day and many more years of fruitful work. 


Our Colour Plates. 


Our three large colour plates in the present issue repro- 
duce Mr. Richard Jack’s portrait of Her Majesty the Queen, 
now on view at Burlington House; the bust of Nefertiti, 
Queen of Tut-ankh-amen, which, at the moment, is a 
subject of some contention between the German and 
Egyptian Governments; and the Hon. John Collier’s 
portrait of Mr. Bernard Shaw, recently rejected by the 
Hanging Committee of the Academy. Our readers will 
notice that Mr. Shaw has been good enough to sign our 
reproduction. 


In our May number, p. 234, Mr. Leslie Perkins’s 
appointment should have been described as that of “ Fine 
Art Dealer to Her Majesty the Queen.” 











